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P H E F A C E . 


The account of luclin. written by Mo^as- 
tlionfis from liis personal Iviiowleclgo of tlio 
country is justly liold to 1)0 almost invalu- 
able for tbe light wliicli it tlirows upon tho 
obscurity of early Indian history. Though, 
unfortunately, not extant in its original 
form, it has nevertheless been partially 
preserved by means of epitomes and quota- 
tions to be found scattered up and down 
the writings of various ancient authors, 
both Greek and Homan. TJr. t^chwanbock, 
of Bonn, rendered historical literature a good 
service by colloctiug and arranging in their 
proper order these detached fragments. 
Tho work thus reconstructed, and entitled 
Megasthcnis Iiidica, lias now been before 
the world for upwards of thirty years. It lias 
not, however, so far as I know, been as yet' 
translated, at least into our language, and 
hencG it is but little known beyond the 
circles of tho learned. The translation now 
offered, which goes forth from tho very birth- 
place of the original work, will therefore for 
the first time place it within tho reach of the 
general public. 
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PKEFACE. 


A translation of the first part of the 
Jndllca of Arrian has been subjoined^ both 
bccanso it gives in a connected form a 
general description of India, and because 
that description was based chiefly on the 
work of Megasthenes. 

The notes, which turn for the most part on 
points of history, geography, archmology, 
and the identification of Greek proper 
names with tlufir Sanskrit originals, sum up 
the views of tho best and most recent 
authorities who have written oii' these sub- 
jects. This feature of the work will, I hope, 
recommend it to tho attention of native 
scholars who may be pursuing, or at least 
be interested in, inquiries which relate to 
the history and antiquities of their own 
country. 

Ill the spelling of classical j^roper names 
I have followed throughout the system of 
Grote, except only in translating from Latin, 
when the common orthography has been 
employed. 

In conclusion, I may inform my readers 
that I undertook the present work intending 
to follow it up with others of a similar kind, 
until the entire series of classical works re- 
lating to India should be translated into the 
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language of its rulers. In furtherance of 
this design a translation of the short trea- 
tise called The Circumnavigation of the 
Erythrcean Seaj which gives an account of 
the ancient commerce of Kgypt, Arabiaj and 
India^ is nearly ready for publication, and 
this will be followed by a translation of the 
narratives of the Makedonian Invasion of 
India as given by Arrian and Curtins in 
their respective Histories of Alexander, 
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THE FRAGMENTS OF THE INDIKA 
OF MEGASTHENES. 


Introduction. 

The aiicieuL Greeks, till even a comparatively 
late period in their history, possessed little, if any, 
real knowledge of India. It is indexed scarcely so 
inuch as mentioned by name in their greatest poets, 
whether epic, lyric, or dramatic. They must, how- 
ever, have known of its existence as early as the 
heroic times, for wo find from Homer that they 
used oven then articles of Indian merchandize, which 
went among them by names of Indian origin, such 
as kassiteroSf tin, and elcphas, ivory But their 
conception of it, as we gather from the same source, 
wns vague in the extreme. They imagined it to 
be an Eastern Ethio[)ia which stretched away to 
the uttermost verge of the world, and which, like 
the Ethiopia of the West, was inhabited by a race 
of men whose visages wore scorched black by the 


* Kasbiteros represents the Sanskrit kastiray ‘ tin,' a 
metal found in abundi^nce in the islands, on the coast of 
India; und eleplias is undoubtedly connected with ibka, the 
Sanskrit name for the domestio elephant — it» initial 
syllable being perhaps the Arabic article. 
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fierce rayH of the sun.f Much lies in a name, and 
the error made by the Greeks in thus calling India 
E t h i o p ia led them into the further error of con- 
sidering as pertinent to both these countries 
narrations, whether of fact or fiction, which con- 
cerned but one of them exclusively. This explains 
why we find in Greek literature mention of peculiar 
or fabulous races, both of men and other animals, 
which existed apparently in duplicate, being repre- 
sented sometimes as located in India, and sometimes 
in Ethiopia or the countries thereto adjacent.^ We 
can hardly wonder, when wo consider thodistantand 
sequestered situation of India, that the first con- 
ceptions which the Greeks had of it should have 
been of this nebulous character, but it seems somc- 


+ Soo llomcr, Od. I. 23-24, where wo road 

AWioiTfS, ren 8ix^a dedaiarai, ecrxaToi uvbpfbv, 

Ol pev Svaofievov ^Yirtplovos oi d’duiovros. 

(The Ethiopians, who are divided into two, and live at the 
world’s end — one part of them towards the setting sun, the 
other towards the rising.) Horodotos in several passages 
mentions the Eastern Ethiopians, hut distinguishes them 
from the Indians (see particularly bk. vii. 70). Ktesias, 
however, who wrote somewhat later than Herodotos, fre- 
quently calls the Indians by the name of Ethiopians, and 
the final discrimination between the two races was not made 
till the Makcdoniaii invasion gave the Western world more 
correct views of India. Alexander himself, as we learn 
from Strabo, on first reaching the Indus mistook it for 
the Nile. 

X Instances in point are the Skiapodes, Kynamolgoi, 
rygmaioi, Psylloi, Himantopodes, Stornophthalmoi, Ma- 
Jerobioi, and tht' Makrokephaloi, the Martikhora, and the 
Krokotta. 
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what remarkable that they should have learned 
hardly anything of importance regarding it from 
the expeditions which were successively under- 
taken against it by the Egyptians under Sesostris, 
the Assyrians under Semiramis, and the Persians 
first under Kyros and afterwards under Dareios 
the son of Hystasp6s.§ Perhaps, as Dr. Robertson 
has observed, they disdained, through pride of 
their own superior enlightenment, to pay attention 
to the transactions of people whom they considered 
as barbarians, especially in countries far remote 
from their own. But, in whatever way the fact may 
be accounted for, India continued to be to the 
Greeks little bettor than a land of mystery and 
fable till the times of the Persian wars, when for 
the first time they became distinctly aware of its 
existence. The first historian who speaks clearly 
of it is Hekataios of Miletos (n.c, 649-486), |1 


§ llcrodotos mentions tliat Daroios, before invading 
India, sent Skylax the Karyandiau on a voyage of discovery 
down the Indus, and that Sky lax accordingly, sotting out 
from Kas}3atyraa and tho Paktyikau district, reached the 
mouth of that river, whence he sailed through tho Indian 
Ocean to tho Red Sea, performing tho whole voyage in 
thirty months. A little work still extant, which briefly de- 
scribes certain countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, bears 
the name of this Skylax, but from internal evidence it has 
been inferred that it could not have boon written before 
the reign of Philip of Makedonia, the father of Alexander 
the Groat. 

11 Tlj^e following names pertaining bj India occur in IIo- 
kataios: — tho Indus ; the Opiai, a race on the hunks of the 
Indus; the Kalatiaiy an Indian race ; Kaspapyros, a Gan- 
daric city ; AryanU, a city of India; the (Skiupodos, and 
probably the Fygrnics. 
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and fuller aceou Jits are preserved in H erodo- 
t o s^[ and in the remains of K t e s i a s, who, having 
lived for some years in Persia as private physician 
to king Artaxerxes Mnemon, collected materials 
during his stay for a treatise on India, the first 
work on the subject written in the Greek lan- 
guage/^ Ilis descriptions were, unfortunately, 
vitiated by a large intermixture of fable, and it was 
left to the followers of Alexander to give to the 
Western world for the first time fairly accurate 
accounts of the country and its inhabitants. The 
great conc(ucror, it is well known, carried scientific 
men with him to clironicle his achievements, and 
describe tho countries to which ho might cany his 
arms, and some of his officers were also men of 
literary culture, who could wield the pen as well as 


•|f Ilcrodotos montions tho river (Indus), tlic Palctyikan 
district, tho (tanilarioi, the Kalantiai or Kalatiai, andtlie 
Padaioi. Both Hokataioa and Hcrodotos agree in stating 
that there were sandy deserts in India. 

“ The few })articulars appropriate to India, and coji- 
sistont witli truth, obtained by Gtosias, are ahnosl oou lined 
to sornetbiug resembling a description of the cochineal 
plant, the lly, and ilio beautiful tint o])tjiined from it, with 
a genuine picture of tlie monkey and the parrot ; the two 
animals he had doubtless scon in Persia, and ilowert'd 
cottons emblazoned with the glowing colours of the modern 
chintz were proljably as much coveted by tbo fair Persians 
in tbe harams of Susa and Ecbatana as they still are 
by tbo ladies of our own country ; . . . . but wc *rc not 
bound to admit his fable of tho Martichora, his pygiiiies, 
his men with the heads of dogs, and feet reversed, his 
grirtins, and his four-footed birds as big as wolves.” — 
Vincent. 



the sword. Henre the expedition produced quite a 
crop ofnarratives and memoirs relating tolndia, sncli 
a a those of B a e t o, D i o g n e t o s , N o a r c. h o s, 
Onesikritos, Aristobonlos, Kallisthe- 
n e s, and others. These works are all lost, but 
their substance is to be found condensed iu Strabo, 
Pliny, and Arrian. Subsequent to these writers 
were some others, who made considerable additions 
to the stock of information regarding India, among 
whom may be mentipned D e i m a c h o s, who re- 
sided for a long time in P ali b o t h r a, whither ho 
was sent on an embassy by Seleukos to Allitro- 
c h a d e s, the successor of S a n d r a k o 1 1 o s ; 
P a t r o k 1 e s, the admiral of Seleukos, who is 
railed by Strabo the least mendacious of all writers 
concerning India; 1' i m o s t h c no s, admiral of 
the fleet of Ptolcmaios Philadclphos ; and Megas- 
thenes, who being sent by Seleukos Nikator on an 
embassy to Sandrakottos (Chandragupta),t the 
king of the Prasii, whose capital was Palibothra 
( Pataliputra, now Patna), wrote a work on India of 
such acknowledged worth that it formed the prin- 
cipal source whence succeeding writers drew their 
accounts of the country. This work, which appears 


t The discovery that the Sandrokottos of the Greeks 
was identical with the Chandragupta who figures in the 
Sanskrit annals and the Sanskrit drama was one of groat 
moment, as it was the means of connecting Greek with 
Sanskrit literature, and of thereby supplying for the first 
time a date to early Indian history, which had not a single 
chronological landmark of its own. Dioddros distorts the 
name into Xandrames, and this again is distorted by Curtius 
into Agrarames. 
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to have boen ontitled ra 'IvliiKu, no longer exists, but 
it has been so oftem abridged and (|noted by the 
aiurient writers that we have a fair knowledge of 
its contents and their order of arrangement. Dr. 
Schwanbcck, with great industry and learning, haa 
collcctcd all the fragments that have been anywhere 
preserved, and has prefixed to the collection a Latin 
Introduction, wherein, after showing what know- 
ledge the Greeks had acquired of India before 
Mogasthenes, he enters intq an examination of 
those passages in ancient works from which we 
derive all the little we know of Megasthenes and 
his Indian mission. He then reviews his work on 
India, giving a summary of its contents, and, hav- 
ing estimated its value and authority, concludes 
with a notice of those authors who wrote on India 
after his time.J I have translated in the latter 
part of the scc juel a few instructive passages from 
tills Introduction, one particularly which success- 
billy vindicates Megasthenes from the chai’gc of 
mendacity so frofiuently preferred against him. 
Meanwhile the following extracts, translated from 
C. Muller’s Preface to his edition of the TndiJea, 
will place before the reader all the information that 
can bo gleaned regarding Megasthenes and his 
embassy from a careful scrutiny and comparison of 
all the ancient texts which relate thereto. 

Justinus (XY. 4) says of Seleukos Xikator, 

t lie oinumn-atofi Eraiostlioues, Ilipparclios, Polonio, 
Muasoos, ApolloJOros, Agatliarchides, Aloxaudor Polyliistor, 
8tral)o, Mariiius of Tyro, and Ptolemy among the Greeks, 
nnd r. I'erontius Vnrro of Atax, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
Pomponins Mein, Seneca, Pliny, and S«>linus among the 
Itonian.s. 
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^ He carried on many wars in the East after the 
division of the Makedonian kingdom between 
himself and the other successors of Alexander, 
first seizing Babylonia, and then reducing Bak- 
triane, his power being increased by the first suc- 
cess. Thereafter he passed into India, which 
had, since Alexander’s death, killed its governors, 
thinking thereby to shake off from its neck the 
yoke of slavery. Sandrokottos had made it 
free : but when victory was gained he changed the 
name of freedom to that of bondage, for he him- 
self oppressed with servitude the very people 
which he had rescued from foreign dominion . . 

Sandrokottos, having thus gained the crown, 
held India at the time when Seleukos was laying 
the foundations of his future greatness. vSeleukos 
came to an agreement with him, and, after set- 
tling affairs in the East, engaged in the war 
against Antigonos (302 b.c.).’ 

“Besides Justimis, Appianus {Syr. c. 55) 
makes mention of the war which Seleukos had 
with Sandrokottos or C h a n d r a g u p t a king 
of the Prasii, or, as they arc called in the 
Indian language, Pr achy as*: — ‘He (Seleu- 

* The adjective npa^taKos in .^lianiis On the Nature of 
Animals, xvii. 39 (Megasthen. Fragiii. 13. init.) boars a very 
close resemblance to the Indian word P r A c b y a s (that 
is ‘dwellers in the East’). The substantive would be Ilpd^i- 
oi, and Schwanbock (Megasthenis Indica, p. 82) thinks 
that this reading should probably be restored in Stephanas 
of Byzantium, where the MSS. exhibit Ilpdo-toi, a form 
intermediate between Upd^iXos and Upas. But they are 
called Ilpdcriot by Strabo, Arrianus, and Plinius ; Ilpaicrtot 
in Plutarch {AlecV. chap. 62), and frequently in lianas ; 
Tlpavaioi by Nicolaus of Damascus, and in the Florile’^ 
gium of Stobaeiis, 37, 38 ; Bpetertof and Bpaitrtot are the 
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kos) crossed the Indus and waged wav on 
Sandrokottos, king of the Indians who dwelt 
about it, until he made friends and entered 
into relations of marriage with him.* So also 
Strabo (xv. p. 724) : — ‘ Seleukos Nikator gave to 
Sandrokottos* (sc. a large part of Arian^). Conf. 
p. 689 : — ‘ The Indians afterwards held a large part 
of Ariane, (which they had received from the 
Makedonians), * entering into marriage relations 
with him, and receiving in return five hundred 
elephants* (of which Sandrakottos had nine thou- 
sand — Plinius, vi. 22-5) ; and Plutarch, Alex. 62 ; — 
‘ For not long after, Androk ottos, being king, 
presented Seleukos with five hundred elephants, 
and with six hundred thousand men attacked and 
subdued all India.’ Phylarchos (Fragm. 28) in 
Athenaous, p. 18 D., refers to some other wonder- 
ful enough presents as being sent to Seleukos by 
Sandrokottos. 

“Diodorus (lib. xx.), in setting forth the affairs 
of Seleukos, has not said a single word about 
the Indian war. But it would be strange that 
that expedition should bo mentioned so incidentally 
by other historians, if it were true, as many recent 
writers have contended, that Seleukos in this war 
reached the middle of India as far as the Ganges 
and the town Pa 1 i mb o t h ra, — nay, even advanc- 
ed as far as the mouths of the Ganges, and there- 
fore left Alexander far behind him. This baseless 
theory has been well refuted by Lassen (Be Pentap. 
Jnd. 61), by A. G. Schlegel (Berliner Calender^ 


MS. readings in Diodorus, xvii. 93; Pharrasii in 
Curtins, IX. ii. 3 ; P r se s i d 89 in Justinus, XII. viii. 9. See 
note on Fragm. 13. 
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1829, p. 31 ; yet see Benfey, Ersch. u. Qruher. EncycL 
V. Indien, p. 67), and quite recently by Schwan- 
beck, in a work of great learning and value en- 
titled Megasthenis Indica (Bonn, 1846). In the first 
place, Schwanbeck (p. 13) mentions the passage 
of Justinus (I. ii. 10) where it is said that no one 
had entered India but Semiramis and Alexander ; 
whence it would appear that the expedition 
of Seleukos was considered so insignificant by 
Trogus as not even to be on a par with the Indian 
war of Alexander.f Then ho says that Arrianus, 
if he had known of that remote expedition 
of Seleukos, would doubtless have spoken dif- 
ferently in his Indiha (c. 5. 4), where he says 
that Megasthenes did not travel over much of 
India, ‘ but yet more than those who invaded it 
along with Alexander the son of Philip/ Now in 
this passage the author could have compared Meg- 
asthenes much more suitably and easily with Seleu- 
kos. J I pass over other proofs of less moment, nor 


t Moreover, Schwanbeck calls attention (p. 14) to the 
words of Appianus(i. 1), where when he says, somewhat in- 
accurately, that Sandrakottos was king of the Indians around 
the Indus {roiv ncpl tou ^Ivdov ^Ip8a>v) he seems to mean 
that the war was carried on on the boundaries of India. But 
this is of no importance, for Appianus has tS>v nepl avrbv 
^\v8Siv, * of the Indians mound it, as Schwanbeck himself 
has written it (p. 13), 

X The following passage of the Indian comedy Mudrd^ 
rdkshasa seems to favour the Indian expedition : — Mean- 
while Kusumapura {i.e. PMaliputrft, Palimbothra) the city 
of Chandragupta and the king of the mountain regions, 
was invested on every side by the KirAtas, Yavanas, Kambo- 
jas, Persians, Baktrians, and the rest.” But ** that drama’* 
(Schwanbeck, p. 18), “tofollow the authority of Wilson, was 
written in the tenth century after Christ, — certainly ten cen- 
turies after Seleukos. When even the Indian historians have 
no authority in history, what proof can dramas give written 
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indeed is it expedient to set forth in detail here all 
tlie reasons from which it is improbable of itself 
that the arms of Seleukos ever reached the region 
of the Ganges. Let us now examine the passage 
in Plinius which causes many to adopt contrary 
opinions. Plinius {Hist. Hat. vi. 21), after finding 
from Diognetos and Baeto the distances of the 
places from Porbse Caspia3 to the Huphasis, the 
end of Alexander’s march, thus proceeds : — ‘ The 
other journeys made for Seleukos Nikator are as 
follows : — One hundred and sixty -eight miles to 
the llesidrus, and to the river Jomanes as many 
(some copies add five miles) ; from thence to 
the Ganges one hundred and twelve miles. One 
hundred and nineteen miles to the Ehodophas 
(others give three hundred and twenty-five miles 
for this distance). To the town Kalinipaxa 
one hundred and sixty-seven. Five hundred 
(others give two hundred and sixty-five miles), and 
from thence to the confiucnce of the Jomanes 
and Ganges six hundred and twenty-five miles 
(several add thirteen miles), and to the town Pa- 
limbothra four hundred and twenty-five. To 
the mouth of the Ganges six hundred and thirty- 
eight’ (or seven hundred and thirty-eight, to 


after many conturios ? Y a v a n n s, which was also in later 
times the Imliaii name fur t he Greeks, was very anciently 
the name ffivon to a certain nation which the Indians say 
dwelt on the north-western boundaries of India; and the 
same nation (Manu, x. 4t) is also numbered with the 
Kamhojas, the S’akavS, the l\iradas, the Pallavas, and the 
KirTitas as l)einir corrupted amonj^ the Kshatriyas. (Conf. 
Lasscu, n'ft far d. Kunde drs MorgtiilfindeSy III. 

p. 245.) These Yavauas are to he understood' in this pas- 
sage also, where they are mentioned along with those tribes 
with which they are usually classed. 
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follow Schwanbeck’s correction), — that is, six 
thousand stadia, as Megasthenes puts it. 

“ The ambiguous expression Nica- 

tori peragrata sunt, translated above as ‘ the other 
journeys made for Seleuhos NiJcator,* according to 
Schwanbeck’s opinion, contain a dative ‘ of advan- 
tage,’ and therefore can bear no other meaning. 
The reference is to the journeys of Megasthenes, 
Deimachos, and Patrokles, whom Seleukos had 
sent to explore the more remote regions of Asia. 
Nor is the statement of Pliiiius in a passage be- 
fore this more distinct. India,’) he says, ^was 
throivn open not only by the ams of Alexander the 
Great, and the Icings who ivcre his siiccessors, of 
whom SeleuGus and Antiochus even travelled to the 
Ilyrcanian and Caspian seas, Patrocles being com- 
mander of their fleet, but all the Greek writers who 
stayed behind with the Indian kings (for instance, 
Megasthenes and Dionysius, sent by Philadelphus for 
that purpose) have given accounts of the military 
force of each nation’ Schwanbeck thinks that the 

words circumvectis etiam Seleuco et Antio- 

cho et Patrocle arc properly meant to convey 
nothing but additional confirmation, and also 
an explanation how India was opened up by the 
arms of the kings who succeeded Alexander.” 

The following statements,” continues Muller, 
“contain all that is related about Megas- 
thenes : — 

“ ‘Megasthenes the historian, who lived with Seleu- 
kos Nikator’, — Clem. Alex. p. 132 Sylh. 42) ; 

‘ Megasthenes, who lived with Sibyrtios § the satrap 

§ Sibyrtios, according to Diodorus (XVIII. iii. 8), had 
gained the satrapy of Arachosia in the third year of the 
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of AraehoRia, and wlio says that he often visited 
Sandrakottos, king of the Indians, ’ — Arrian, Exp. 
A/rx. V. vi. 2 (Pragin. 2) ; — ‘To Sandrokottos, to 
whom Mcgasthenes came on an embassy,’ — Strabo, 
XV. p, 702 (Pragm. 25) ‘ Megasthenes and D^im- 

achos were sent on an embassy, the former to 
Sandrokottos at Palimbothra, the other to 
A 1 1 i t r o c h a d e s his son ; and they left accounts 
of their sojourn in the country/ — Strabo, ii. p. 70 
(Fragrn. 2\}note) ; Megasthenes says that he often 
visited Sandrokottos, the greatest king (mahdraja : 
V. Bohlen, Alfo hulleny I. p. 19) of the Indians, and 
l^oros, still greater than he — Arrian, Ind. c. 5 
(Fragm. 21). Add the passage of Plinius, which 
Solinus {Pohjliistor. c. 00) thus renders ; — ^ Meg as- 
themes remained for some timetoith the Indian kings, 
and tvrote a history of Indian affairs, that he might 
hand down to posterity a faithful account of all that 
he had witnessed. Dio7iysius, who was sent by Phil- 
adelphus to put the truth to the test by personal in- 
spection, to rote also as much.* 

“ From these sources, then, we gather that 
Megasthenes II was the representative of Seleukos 

1 14th Olympijid (b.c. 323), and was firmly established in his 
satrapy by Antipator (Arrianus, De S'uccess. Alex. § 86, ed. 
Didot), lie joined Eunicues in 816 (Diod. xix. 14. 6), but 
being called to account by him he sought safety in flight 
(ihid.XiK. xxiii, 4). Afterthe defeatof Eumen^s, Antigonos 
delivered to him the most troublesome of the Argyraspidea 
{ibid. C. xlviii. 3). He must have afterwards joined Se- 
lenkos. 

II Bohlen {AUe hidien, I. p. 68) says that Megasthenes 
was a Persian. No one gives this account of him but 
Annius Viterbiensis, that forger, whom Bohlen appears to 
have followed. But it is evidently a Greek name. Strabo 
(v. p. 243 ; comp. Velleius Paterculus, i. 4) mentions a 
Megasthenes of Chalkis, who is said to have founded 
Cumas in Italy along with Hippokies of Kumd. 
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at the court of Sibyrtios, satrap of Arachosia, and 
that he was sent from thence as the king’s ambas- 
sador toSandrokottos at Palimbothra, and 
that not once, but frequently — whether to convey 
to him the presents of Seleukos, or for some other 
cause. According to the statement of Arrianus, 
Megasthenes also visited kingPoros, who was (Diod. 
xix. 14) already dead in 317 B.c. (Olymp. CXV. 4.) 
These events should not be referred to the period 
of Seleukos, but they may vciy easily be placed 
in the reign of Alexander, as Bohlen (AUe Indicni 
vol. I. p. 68) appears to have believed they should, 
when he says Megasthenes was one of the com- 
panions of Alexander. But the structure of the 
sentences does not admit of this conclusion. For 
Arrianus says, ‘ It appears to me that Megas- 
thenes did not SCO much of India, but yet more 
than the companions of Alexander, for he says 
that he visited Sandrokottos, the greatest king 
of the Indians, and Poros, even greater than 
he {koX IIoopw €TL TovTov fx€^ov(,).* Wc should be 
disposed to say, then, that he made a journey on 
some occasion or other to Poros, if the obscurity 
of the language did not lead us to suspect it a 
corrupt reading. Lassen (De Petifap. p. 44) thinks 
the mention of Poros a careless addition of a chance 
transcriber, but I prefer Schwanbeck’s opinion, 
who thinks it should' be written ical Uapov €tl rovrai 
pe^ouif * and who was even greater than Pdros.* If 
this correction is admitted, everything fits well. 

** The time when he discharged his embassy or 
embassies, and how long he stayed in India, can- 
not be determined, but he was probably sent after 
the treaty had been struck and friendship had 
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sprung up between the two kings. If, therefore, 
we make the reign of Saiidrokottos extend to the 
year 288, Me^asthencs would have set out for 
Palirabothra between 302 and 288. Clinton (F. U. 
vol. III. p. 482) thinks he came to the Indian 
king a little before B.c. 302.'* 

While the date of thevisitofMegasbhenes to India 
is thus uncertain, there is less doubt as to what 
were the parts of the country which he saw ; and 
on this point Schwanbeck thus writes (p. 21): — 

“ Both from what he himself says, and because 
he has enumerated more accurately than any of 
the companions of Alexander, or any other Greek, 
the rivers of Kabul and the Panjab, it is clear that 
he had passed through these countries. Then, 
again, we know that he reached Pataliputra by 
travelling along the royal road. But he does not 
appear to have seen more of India than those 
parts of it, and he acknowledges himself that he 
knew the lower part of tho country traversed by 
the Ganges only by hearsay and report. It is 
commonly supposed that he also spent some 
time ill the Indian camp, and therefore in some 
part of the country, but where cannot now be 
known. This opinion, however, is based on a cor- 
rupt reading which the editions of Strabo exhibit. 
For in all the MSS. of Strabo (p. 709) is found 
this reading : — Tevofiivov^ Fovv tw 'S.avhpoKQrrov 
a-TparoTre^to (jirja-lu 6 MfyacrdtVf;?, TerrapaKovra pvpid- 
Soi>v TcKi]6ovs \8pup,€vov, prj^ipidu ^fitpuv Ideiv uvrjvey- 
peva K^eppara ttXclovcov rj dinKoaicov dpaxP'dyu d^ia. 
* Megasthenes says that those who were in the 
camp of Sandrokottos saw,’ <fec. From this trans- 
lation that given by Gukrini and Gregorio alone 
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is different. They render thus.: — ‘ Megasthenes 
refert, quum in Sandrocotti castra veiiisset . . • 
vidisse,’ ‘ Megasthenes relates that when h^ had 
come into the camp of Sandrokottos, he saw, 
&c. From this it appears that the translator had 
found written yfvd/x€i/os. But since that transla- 
f. ion - is hardly ccjual in authority even to a single 
MS., and since the word yevofievovs can bo changed 
more readily into the word tlian yevofjLc- 

VOS into yevofii'uovs, there is no reason at all why 
we should de])art from the reading of all the 
xMSS., which Casanbon disturbed by a baseless 
conjecture, contending that y€u6^€vos should be 
substituted, — inasmuch as it is evident from Strabo 
and Arriauus ( Y. vi. 2) that Mega.sthcnes had been 
sent to Sandrokottos,- which is an argument 
utterly lufile. Ncvertlieless from the time of 
Oasaubon the wrong reading y^vofi^vos which he 
promulgated has held its gi’ound.” 

That Megasthenes i^aid more than one visit to 
India Schwanbeck is not at all inclined to believe. 
On this point he says (p. 23) — 

That Megasthenes frequently visited India recent 
writers, all with one consent, following Kobertson, 
are wont to maintain ; nevertheless this opinion is far 
from being certain. For what Arrianus has said hi 
his jF-ipcc/. AIpx. Y. vi. 2, — lloXXd/cts' fie Xcyet (Meyacr- 
^€vr)s) dcfiLKecr^ai TrapdiSarfi/KiKorror rdr’lrfioir (iacriKfa, 
does not solve the question, for ho might have meant 
by the words that Megasthenes during his em- 
bassy had frequent interviews with Chandragapta. 
Nor, if we look to the context, does any other 
explanation scorn admissible; and in fact no other 
writer besides has mentioned his making frequent 
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Ti«its, although occasion for making such meii- 
tion was by no means wanting, and in the ladikot 
itself of Megasthenes not the slightest indication 
of hie having made numerous visits is to be found. 
But perhaps some may say that to this view is 
opposed the accurate knowledge which he pos- 
sessed on all Indian matters ; but this may equally 
well be accounted for by believing that he made a 
protracted stay at Pataliputra as by supposing 
that he frequently visited India. Robertson’s 
conjecture appears, therefore, uncertain, not to 
say hardly credible.” 

Regarding the veracity of Megasthenes, and hia 
value as a writer, Schwanbeck writes (p. 59) to this 
effect : — 

” '^^rhe ancient writers, whenever tliey judge of 
those who have written on Indian matters, are 
without doubt wont to reckon Megasthenes among 
those writers who aregivento lying and least worthy 
of credit, and to nnik him almost on a par with 
Ktesias, Arrianus alone has judged better of him, 
and delivers his opinion of him in those words : — 
‘ Regarding the Indians 1 shall set down in a 
special work all that is most credible for narration 
in the accounts penned by those who accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition, and by iSToarchus, who 
navigated the great sea which washes the shores of 
India, and also by Megasthenes and Eratosthenes, 
who are both approved men (Soxigw Arr. 

llrped. Alex, Y, v. 

“ The foremost amongst those who disparage 
him is Eratosthenes, and in open agreement with 
him are Strabo and Pliny. Others, among whom 
is Diodorus, by omitting certain particulars re- 
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lated by Megastlienes, sufficiently show that they 
discredit that part of his narrative.^ 


•[[ Regarding the manner in which Strabo, Arrianus, 
Diodorus, and Plinius used the Indiha of Megasthen^s, 
Schwanbeck remarks : — “ Strabo, and — not unlike to 
, Strabo — Arrianus, who, however, gave a much less carefully 
considered account of India, abridged the descriptions of 
Megasthenes, yet in such a way that they wrote at once 
in an agreeable style and with strict regard to accuracy. 
But when Strabo designed not merely to instruct but also 
to delight his readers, he omitted whatever would be out of 
place in an entertaining narrative or picturesque descrip- 
tion, and avoided above all things aught that would look 
like a dry list of names. Now though this may not be a 
fault, still it is not to be denied that those particulars 
which ho has omitted would have very greatly helped our 
knowledge of Ancient India. Nay, Strabo, in his eager- 
ness to be interesting, has gone so far that the topography 
<of India is almost entirely a blank in his pages. 

“ Diodorus, however, in applyirig this principle of composi- 
tion has exceeded all bounds. IVr as- he did not aim at 
writing learnedly for the instruction of others, but in a 
light, amusing style, so as to bo read with delight by the 
multitude, he selected for extract such parts as best suited 
this purpose. He has therefore omitted not only the most 
accurate narrations of fact, but also the fables which hia 
readers might consider as incredible, and has been best 
pleased to describe instead that part of Indian life which 
to the Greeks would appear singular and diverting. . . . 
Nevertheless his epitome is not without its value j for 
although we dt) not learn much that is new from its 
contents, still it has the advantage over all the others of 
being the most coherent, while at the same time it 
enables lis to attribute with certainty an occasional passage 
to Megasthenes, which without its help we could bui 
conjecture proceeded from his pen. 

Since Strabo, Arrianus, and Diodorus have directed their 
attention to relate nearly th e same things, it has resulted 
that the greatest part of the Indiha has been completely 
lost, and that of many passages, singularly enough, three 
epitomes are extant, to which occasionally a fourth is added 
by Plinius. 

“ At a great distance from these writers, and especially from 
Diodorus, stands Plinius; whence it happens that he both 
differs most from that writer, and also best, supplements hia 
epitome- Where the narrative of Strabo and Arrianus is at 
once pleasing and instructive, and Diodorus charms us 
with a lively sketch, Pliny gives instead, in the baldest Ian- 
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Strabo (p. 70) sayw, ' Generally speaking, the 
men who have hitherto written on the affairs of 
India were a set of liars, — D 6 i m a c h o s holds 
the first place in the list, Megasthenes comes 
next ; while 0 n e s i k r i t o s and Ncarchos, 
with others of the same class, manage to stammer < 
out a few words (of truth). Of this wc became the 
more convinced whilst writing the history of 
Alexander. ISTo faith whatever can be placed in 
Dei machos and Megasthenes. They coined the 
fables concerning men with cars large enough to 
sleep in, men witliont any mouths, without noses, 
with only one eye, with spider legs, and with fingers 
bent backward. ^J’hey renewed Homer’s fahl.es con- 
eorniiigiho battles of the cranes and jiygmies, and 
asserted the latter to be three spans high. They 
told of ants digging for gold, and Pans with wedge- 
shaped heads, of serpents swallowing do^YU oxen 
and stags, horns and all, — .mcautinie, as Eratosthe- 
iws has observed, accasiag each other of falsehood. 
Botli of these men were sent as ambassadors to 
Palimbothra,— Megasthenes to S a n d r (Gv o 1 1 o s, 
Doimachos to A in i t r o c h a d e s his son, — and 
such are the notes of their residence abroad, which, 

I know not wh}^ they tlioiight fit to leave. 

“ When he adds, M’atrokles certainly docs not re- 
semble them, nor do any other of the authorities 

guago, au ill-digosiod oiaimeraiioii of naines^. With hie 
usual wonderful diligon.*e ho has wriltou this part, but 
more frcqueufly still ho writes with loo little care and judg- 
ment,— a fact of which we have already seen numerous 
instances. In a careless way, as is usual, ho commends 
authoi-.s, so that if yon compared his accounts of l\iprobane 
iuid the kingdom of the Prasii you would think that ho had 
lived at di(for<3nt periods. Ho froquently comraeiida Megas- 
thenf^s, but more frequently seems to tr.anscribe him without 
acknowledgment.”— pp. 56-58. 
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consulted by Eratosthenes contain such absurdities,'^ 
we may well wonder, seeing that, of all the writers 
on India, Eratosthenes has chiefly followed Megas- 
thenes. Plinius {Hint, Nat. VT. xxi. 3) says : ‘ India 
was opened up to our knowledge . . . even by other 
Greek wrifcei’s, who, Iiaving resided with Indian 
kings, — as for instance Mcgasthenes and Diony- 
sius, — made known the strength of the races wliich 
peopled the country. It is not, however, worth 
while to s'tudy their accounts with care, so con- 
flicting are they, and incredible.’ 

“ These same writers, however, seeing they have 
copied into their own pages a great part of his 
Indika, cannot by any means liave so entirely dis- 
trusted his veracity as one miglit easily infer they 
did from these judgments. And what of this, 
that Eratostheiu^s himself, who did not quote him' 
sjDaringly, says in Strabo (p. (>81)) that “he sots down 
the breadth of India from the register of the 
Stathmi, which were received as authentic,’ — a pas- 
sage which can have reference to Mcgasthenes alone. 
The fact is they find fault with only two parts of the 
narrative of Mcgasthenes, — the one in which he 
writes of the fabulous races of India, and the other 
where he gives an account of ITeraklos and the 
Indian Dionysus ; although it so happens that on 
other matters also they regarded the account given 
by others as true, rather than that of Megasthenes. 

“ The Aryan Indians were from the remotest period 
surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom they differed both 
in mind and disposition. They were most acutely 
sensible of this difference, and gave it a very point- 
ed expression. For as barbarians, even by the sane- 
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tion of the gods themselves, are excluded from the 
Indian commonwealth, so they seem to have been 
currently regarded by the Indians as of a nature 
and disposition lower than their own, and bestial 
rather than human. A difference existing between 
minds is not easily perceived, but the Indians wer^ 
quick to discern how unlike the barbarous tribes 
were to themselves in bodily figure ; and the 


divergence they exaggerated, making bad worse, 
and so framed to themselves a mental picture of 
these tribes beyond measure hideous. When 
reports in circulation regarding them had given . 
fixity to this conception, the poets seized on it as 
a basis for further exaggeration, and embellished 
it with fables. Other races, and these even 
Indian, since they had originated in an 
ture of tribes, or since they did not safficienbly 
follow Indian maimers, and especially t le sys em 
of caste, so roused the common hatred of the 
Indians that they were reckoned in the same cate- 
gory with the barbarians, and represented as equal- 
ly iiideons of as])ect. Accordingly in the epic 

poems wc see all Brahraanical India surrounded by 

races not at all real, but so imaginary that some- 
times it cannot be discovered how the fable origi- 


nated. 

“ Forms .still more wonderful you will find by 
bestowing a look at the gods of the Indians and 
their retinue, among whom particularly the at- 
tendants of Kuvera and Kartikeya are described 
in such a manuer (couf, Mahdbh. i.x. et seq). 
that hardly anything which it is possible for the 
human imagination to invent seems omitted. 
These, however, the Indians now sufficiently dis- 
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tinguisli from the fabulous races, since they 
neither believe that they live within the borders 
of India, nor have any intercourse with the human 
race. These, therefore, the Greeks could not con- 
found with the races of India. 

“ These races, however, might bo more readily 
confounded with other creatures of the Indian ima- 
gination, who held a sort of intermediate place 
between demons and men, and whose number was 
legion. Fox; the H a k s h a s a s and other 
P i s a c h a s are said to have the same characteris- 
tics as the fabulous races, and the only difference 
between them is that, while a single (evil) attribute 
only is ascribed to each race, many or all of these 
are assigned to the Rakshasas and the Pisachas. 
Altogether so slight is the distinction between 
the two that any strict lines of demarcation can 
hardly be drawn bebweexi them. For the Rakshasas, 
though described as very terrible beings, are never- 
theless believed to be human, and both to live on 
the earth and take pai’t in Indian battles, so that 
an ordinary Indian could hardly define how the 
nature of a Rakshasa differs from that of a man. 
There is scarcely any one thing found to charac- 
terize the Rakshasas which is not attributed 
to some race or other. Therefore, although the 
Greeks might have heard of those by report, — 
which cannot be pi’oved for certain, — they could 
scarcely, by reason of that, have erred in describing 
the manners of the races according to the Indian 
conception. 

"‘That reports about these tidbes should have 
reached Greece is not to be wondered at. For fa- 
bles invented with some glow of poetic fervour have 



a rcimirkable iaciliiy in gaining a wide currency, 
which is all the greater in ])roportion to the 
holdncas displayed in their invention. Those 
fables also in which the Indians have represented 
the lower animals as talking to each other have 
been diffused through almost every country in 
the world, in a way we cannot understand. Otlier 
lablcs found their way to the Greeks before even 
the name of India was known to them. In this 
class some fables even in Homer must be reck- 
oned, — a matter wdiic'h, before the Vedas were 
bettor kiiown, admitted oidy of proljablc conjec- 
ture, but could nob be established by u fic{nostioji' 
able ]n'()ofs. "W^c |)orccivo, moreover, that tlie fur- 
ther the epic poems of the Greeks depart from 
theij* original simpheity tlic more, for that very 
I'cason, do those fables c;rcep into them ; while 
a vc’jy liberal use of them is made by the 
poets of a later ago. It would ho a great mistake 
to suppose that those fables only in which India 
is mentioned proceeded from India; for a fable in 
becoming ciuTcnt carries along with it the name 
of the lot:ality in Avliieh tlie scene of it is laid. An 
exajnplc will make this clea.r. The Indians sup- 
posed that towards the north, lay end the Hima- 
laya, dwelt the IJ ttarakuj-i, a. [)e<jr)le w'ho en- 
joyed a long and happy hie. to whom disease and 
care were unknown, and wlio revelled in every 
delight ill a land all paradise. This fable made 
its way to the West, carrying witli it the name of 
the locality to which it related, and so it came to 
pass that irom the time of Hesiod the Greeks sup- 
posed that towards the north lived the Hyperbo- 
reans, whose very name was fashioned after some 
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likoiic^s i ;0 the JiKliuii iianie. ^Phe reHSon why the 
f |>hic‘LHl tht.‘ s('at of tliis liMjipy {people towards 

tlie north is nuinirest; huitl\er(,' was not tlu3Slighfcest 
i-easoii which can be discovered why the Greeks 
sliould hiivo done so. Nay, the locality assigned 
to the H y])erborcans is not only out ot harxnony, 
but in direct conllict, woth that conception of the 
world which the Greeks entertained. 

'.riic first knowledge of the mythical gt.'Ography 
of the Indians dates from this jieriod, wdien the 
GreekvS were the unconscions recipients ot Indian 
tables. Fi'csh knowledge was imj>arted by Sky- 
la x, wdio hist gave a. description ot India; and 
all wn-iters from the time of Skylax, with not a 
single c;xc.(r|)tion, iiu.mtion those fabulous races, 
but ill siieb a way tliat tiny are wmnt to sjioak of 
them as ytithiopians ; by doing which tlicy hav^e 
incurred obloquy and the suspicion of dishonesty, 
es[)ecially K t e s i a s. Tliis writer, however, is not 
at all untruthful wdien he says, in the concdii- 
sion of his Indilia (oh), that ‘ he omits many of 
these stories, and otlicrs still more marvellous, 
tiiat he may nob apjiear, to such as liave nob seem 
these, to be telling what is incredible;’ for bo 
eonld have described many other fabulous races, 
as for example men with the heads of tigers (vyd~ 
r/hrantucJids), others with tlic necks of snakes 
{vyalt.Lgr'ivdti), others having horses’ hoad,s(/z«mw« 7 u^- 
Viuldud,^, (tivcvi)iHch.dt^), others with foefc like dogs 
{indpadds), others with four feet (rha/ nsdipadds) ^ 
others with three eyes {(riuclrdii), and others with 
six hundred. 

“ Nor wer(3 tlie eompanions of Alexander able to 
disregard these fables, ~iii fact, scarcely any of 



tliem doubled tlieir truili, Fur, geuenilly speaking, 
they weie conimiiniciited to them by the Brah- 
mans, whose learning and wisdom, they held in 
the nlmosl veneration. Why, then, sliould we be 
surprised that Megasthenes also, following exam- 
ples so high and numerous, should have handled 
those fables P His account of them is to be found 
in Strabo71 1 ; Pliny, Jllst. Nat. vii. 2. 14-22; Solinus 
o 2 .” (Sell. p. (j't.) 

Schwanbcck then examines the fables related by 
Megasthenes, and having shown that they were of 
Jndian origin, thus proceeds (p. 71) 7 

“ The rcliitivo veracity ofMegasthenes, then, can ■ 
not be ((ucstioned, for ho related truthfully both 
wliat he actually saw, and what was told him liy 
others. If wo thcrelbrc seek to know what re- 
liance is to bo placed on any paiiiciilar narrative, 
this other point must be considered, how far his 
informants were worthy of credit. But here no 
ground for suspicion exists ; for on those matters 
which did not come under his own observation 
he bad his information from those Brahmans 
who were the rulers of the state, to whom he 
again and again apjieals as his authorities. Ac- 
cordingly he was able not only to describe how 
the kingdom of the P r a s i i was governed, but 
also to give an estimate of the power of otVier 
nations and the strength of their armies. Hence 
we cannot wonder that Indian ideas are to be 
found in the books of Megasthenes mixed up with 
accounts of what he personally observed and with 
Greek ideas. 

“Therefore to him, as to the companions of Al- 
exander, it cannot be objected that he told too 
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miicli. That he did not tell too little to give an 
adequate account of Indian affiiira to Greek 
readers we know. For he has described the 
country, its soil, climate, animals, and plants, its 
government and religion, the maimers of its 
people and their arts, — in short, the whole of 
Indian life from the king to the remotest tribe ; 
and he has scanned every object with a mind 
sound and unprejudiced, without overlooking even 
trifling and minute circumstances. If wo see any 
part omitted, a little only said about the religion 
and gods of the Indians, and nothing at all about 
their literature, wo should reflect that we are not 
reading his veritable book, but only an epitome 
and some particular fragments that have survived 
the wreck of time.” (p. 75.) 

“ Of th (5 slight mistakes into which he fell, some 
are of that kind into which even the most careful 
observer may be betrayed, as for instance his 
incorrectly stating that the V i p d s a pours its 
waters into the Iravati. Others had their 
origin in his misapprehension of the meaning of 
Indian words ; to which head must be referred his 
assertion that among the Indians laws were not 
written, but everything decided by memory. Be- 
sides he alleges that on those Brahmans who had 
thrice erred in making up the calendar silence for 
thereat of their lives was enjoined as a punishment. 
This passage, which has not yet been cleared up, 

I would explain by supposing that ho had heard 
the Indian word mdunin, a name which is applied 
both to a taciturn person and to any ascetic. 
Finally, some errors had their source in this, that 
he looked at Indian matters from a Greek’s point 



ul’ v IVcjni it rosultrd lliut/ lie did not cor- 

T’ccUy f'ij inofM’ai i' the cji.stcs, .and "jive a mistaken 
af*<‘<Mint ol I Ii(' Indian Ljods and ol-hoi* matters. 

Nol withstainlin^, the work of Megastlienes- in 
so liir as it is a part of ( Ireek titoraturc and of Greek 
and Homan learning — is, as it were*, the culmina- 
tion (d‘ the knowledge which the ancients evci’ 
ao(|nlr(jd of India : for altliongh the geographical 
si icnce of the Greeks attained afterwards a per- 
fect form, nevertheless tJie kiiowledgc of India 
dci'ivcd from the books oi’ IMegaslhcnes has only 
ap])roa(.lM'{l pind'cet accuracy the more closely those 
who have written after him on India Iiavo followial 
his Indilca. And it is not only on account of hi.'* 
own merit that i\[cgasthenes''is a writer of grc'at 
importau(’,e, hut also on this other ground, that 
while other writers have borrowed a gi*eat jiai’t of 
what they I’clatofrom 1dm, he exorcised a powerful 
inliiicncc (ui I, he wliolc spliciv of .Gatin aiui 
Gi’cok scu'iiiidc kmowI('dgc. 

“jlosides this authority which the Iitdika of 
jMegus til cues holds in (.Jreek literatui’c. his remains 
have another value, since the^^ hold not the last 
f)lace ninnng the soin-ci's wlicnce we derive onr 
knowledge', of Indian antiquity. Foi- as there 
now e\is(,s a knowledge of our own of ancient 
India, still on some points he increases the know- 
h'dge which we have ac({uired from ether sources, 
even tiiough his narrative not seldom requii*es to 
he supplemented a*nd corrected. Notwithstandiiig. 
it must be conceded that the new inibrmation we 
have learned from him is neither extremely gi’ent in 
amount nor weight. What is ofgreatcr importance 
than all that is new in what he has told ns, is — that 
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lie has recalled a picture of tlie condition of Tndia 
at a definite period, — a service of all the greater 
value, because Indifin literature, always self-coTi- 
sistent, is wont to leave ns in the greatest doubt 
if wo seek to know what happened at any pai'ticnlar 
time.” (pp. 7(i, 77.) 

It is yet an unsettled question whetherthe IndiJca 
was written in the Attic or the Ionic dialect * 

* The following aiitlioritiea nro quoterl by Scliwanbeck 
(pp. 23, 24) to show that tho Indlka of Mogasthones was 
divided into four Viooks : — Athen. IV. ]). 153 — where 
the 2nd book is nicntioned ; Clem. Alex, I. p. 132 

Sylb., where the 3rd book is mentioned ; Joseph, eoii tm 
Ap'ion, 1. 20, and AuNq. Jnd. X. xi. 1, where the Ith book 
is mentioned — of. G. Synoell. tom. 1. p. 410, Bonn. The 
assignment of .the fragments to their respective books was 
a matter of some difhenlty, as the order of tlieir coiineotion 
varies in different autliors. 





FRAGMENT I., 

OR AN EriTOMK OF MkOASTHRNES. 

(Dioa. 11.35-42.) 

(8»5.) 'India, winch is in shape quadrilateral, 
has its eastern as well as its western side 
bounded by tlu) great sea, but on the north- 
ern side it is divided by Mount Hemodos 
from tliat part of Skythia which is inhabited 
by those Skytliians who are called the Sakai, 
while the fourth or western side is bounded by 
the river ealUid the Indus, which is perhaps 
the largest of all rivers in the world afior the 
Nile, ® The extent of the whole country from 
east to west is said to be 28,000 stadia, and 
from north t,o south 82,000. ''Reing thus of 
such vasl- ex(ent, it s(‘(‘ins well-nigh to em- 
brace the whole ol* the northern tropic zone 
of the earth, and in fact at the extreine point of 
India the gnomon of the sundial may frequently 
be observed to cast no shadow, while the constel- 
lation of the Ih'ar is by night invi.sible, and in 
the remotesl parts (^ven Arcturiis disa})pears 
from view. Con.sistentlj with this, it is also 
stated that shadows there fall to the southward. 

*India has inany huge mountains which abound 
in fruit-trees of every kind, and many vast 
plains of great fert ility — more or less beautiful, 

‘ With Kpit, 1, cont'. Fragm. ii., iii. (in I/ul. Aui. vol. V. 
p. St>, c. 2). 

Cont". FiMgm. iv. 


Conf. Fragm. ix. 
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but all alike intersected by a multitude of rivers. 

* The greater part of the soil, moreover, is under 
irrigation, and consequently bears two crops in 
the course of the year. It teems at the same 
time with animals of all soHs, — beasts of the held 
and fowls of the air, — of all different degrees of 
strength and size. ® It is prolific, besides, in ele- 
phants, which arc of monstrous bulk, as its 
soil supplies food in iinspainng profusion, mak- 
ing these animals far to exceed in strength 
those that are bred in Libya. It results also 
that, since they arc caught in great numbers by 
the Indians and trained for war, they are of 
great moment in turning the scale of victory. 

(36.) ^ The inhabitants, in like manner, hav- 

ing abundant means of subsistence, exceed in 
consequence tlic ordinary stature, and are distin- 
guished by their proud bearing. The)y are also 
found to be well skilled in the arts, as might be 
expected of men who inhale a pure air and 
drink the very finest water. ® And while the 
soil bears on its surface ''all kinds of fruits 
which are known to cultivation, it has also 
under ground numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold and silver, 
and copper and iron in no small quantity, and 
even tin and other metals, which are eniployed 
in making articles of use and ornament, as well 
as the implements and accoutrements of war. 

* In acldition to cereals, there grows throughout 


*•* Conf. Fragtn. xi. 
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India much millet, which is kept well wat(3red 
by the profusion of river-streams, and much 
pulse ordillercnt sorts, and rice also, and what 
is called bospiniiin, as well as many other plants 
useful for food, of which most grow spon- 
taneously. ^^^The soil yields, moreover, not a 
few other edible products lit for the subsistence 
of animals, about which it would bo tedious to 
wi'ite. It is a(3CordingIy aflii’med tliat famine 
has never visited India, and that there has 
never lieen <a gc'inu’al scarcity in the supply of 
nourishing food. For, since tliere is a double 
rainfall in the (bourse of each year, — one in the 
winter season, when tlie sowing of a\ heat takes 
}>lace as in other countries, and the second 
at the time of the summer solstice, which is the 
proper season for sowing rice ami lofiporunt^ as 
well as scsannim and millet — the inhabitants of 
India almost always gahher in two harvests an- 
nually; and even should one of the sowings prove 
more or less abort ive they arc always snn^ of tlio 
other crop. ^*Tlie fruits, moreover, of spon- 
taneous gi’owtli, and the esculent roots which 
grow in marshy places and are of varied sweet- 
ness, afford abundant sustenance for man. Tlie 

fact is, almost all the j>lains in the country 
have a moistm*c which is alike genial, whether 
it is dej'ived from tlie I’ivers, or from the rains 
of the Slimmer season, which are wont to fall 
every yt‘ar at a stated period with surprising 
regularity ; while the great heat which prevails 
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i^ipens the roots which grow in the marshes, 
and especially those of the tall reeds. 

But, further, there are usages observed by 
the Indians which contribute to preveut the 
occurrence of famine among them ; for whereas 
among other nations it is usual, iii the contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce 
it to an uncultivated waste, among the Indians, 
on the contrary, by whom husbandmen are re- 
garded as a class that is sacred and inviolable, 
the tillers of the soil, even when battle is raging 
in their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any 
sense of danger, for the combatants on either 
side in waging the conflict make carnage of 
each other, but allow those engaged in hus- 
bandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, 
they neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, 
nor cut down its trees. 

(37.) India, again, possesses many rivers 
both large and navigable, which, having their 
sources in the mountains which stretch along 
the northern frontier, traverse the level country, 
and not a few of these, after uniting with each 
other, fall into the river called the Ganges. 

Now this river, which at its source is 30 
stadia broad, flows from north to south, and 
empties its waters into the ocean forming the 
eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, a 
nation which possesses a vast force of the 
largest-sized elephants. Owing to this, their 
country has never been conquered by any 
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foreign king : for all other nations dread the 
overwhelming number and strength of these 
animals. [Thus Alexander the Makt^donian, 
after conquering all Asia, did not make war 
upon the Gangaridai,t as he did on all others ; 
lor when ho liad arrived with all his troops at 
the river Ganges, and had subdued all the otlu^r 
Indians, he abandoned as hopeless an invasion 
of the Gangaridai when he learned that tliey 
possessed four thousand elephants svell trained 
and equipped for war.] ^‘^Another river, about 
the same size as the Ganges, called the I n d u s, 
has its sources, like its rival, in the norili, and 
ialling into the ocean forms (h way tlio 
boundary of India ; in its imssago through the 
vast stretch of Icvxd country it receives not a 
few tributaiy streams whicli arc navigable, 
tbo most notable of tlicm being the TI ii 2^ a n i s, 
the H u d a s j) e s, and the A k c s i n e s. 
Besides tliese rivers there arc a great many 
others of every descriptivm, which 2)ermcato tbo 
country, and siqqdy water for tlie nurture of 
garden vegetables and creq^s of all sorts. ^^Now 
to account for the rivers bci 7 ig so numerous, and 
the supply of water so sn|)erabundant, tbo 
native philosophers, and jU'oficients in natural 
science advance the following reasons : — They 

t Couf. Liisscn, Pantapot. 16. 

Conf. Fiugm. xxi. iu Ind, Ant. vol. V. p. 88, c. vi. 2-3. 

Couf. Fvagiii. XX. iu Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 87, c. iv« 





say that the oouii tries whicli surround India — 
those of the Skythians and Baktrians, and also 
of the Aryans — arc more elevated than India, so 
that their waters, agreeably to natural law, flow 
down together from all sides to the plains 
beneath, where they gradually saturate the soil 
with moisture, and generate a multitude of 
rivers. 

A peculiarity is found to exist in one of the 
rivers of India, — that called the S i 1 1 a s, which 
flows from a fountain bearing the same name. 
It differs from all other rivers in this respect, — 
that nothing cast into it will float, but every- 
thing, strange to say, sinks down to the bottom. 

(38.) ®‘^It is said that India, being of enormous 
size when taken as a wliolc, is peopled by races 
both numerous and diverse, of which not even 
one was originally of foreign descent, but all were 
evidently indigenous ; ^'^and moreover that India 
neither received a colony from abroad, nor sent 
out a colony to any other nation. The legends 
further inform us that in primitive times tho 
inhabitants subsisted on such fruits as the earth 
yielded spontaneously, and were clothed with 
the skins of the beasts found in the country, 
as was tho case with the Greeks ; and that, in 
like manner as 'iritJi them, the arts and other 
appliances which improve human life were gra- 
dually invented. Necessity herself teaching 
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them to nil animal at once docile and furnished 
not only with liands ready to second all his 
cHbrts, but also with reason and a keen intel- 
ligence. 

The men of greatest learning among the 
tndians tell certain legends, of which it may be 
proper to give a brief summary. J They 'relate 
that in the most primitive times, when the 
people of the country wei’e still living in vil- 
lages, D i o n n s o s made his appearance com- 
ing from the regions lying to the west, and 
at the head of a considerable army. He over- 

t Pkaom. T. B. nr. 

dtnirvrn inij ihoiiusus-. 

Now some, as t have already said, supposing 
that tliero were three individuals of this name, who 
lived in diflcrent ages, assign to each appropriate 
achievements. They say, then, that the most an- 
cient of tliem was 1 n d o s, and that as tlie country, 
with its genial temperature, produced spontane- 
ously the vine-tree in groat abundance, he was 
the first Avho crushed grapes and discovered the 
use of the properties of wine. In like manner he 
ascertained what culture was requisite for figs and 
other fruit trees, and transmitted this knowledge 
to after-times ; and, in a word, it was he who found 
out how these fruits should be gathered in, 
whence also ho was called L e n a i o s. Hiis sanm 
Dionusos, however, they eall also K a t a p o g 6 n. 
-nnce it is a custom among the Tndians to nourish 
their beards witli great care to the very end of 
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ran the whole of India, as there was no great 
city capable of resisting his arras. The heat, 
however, having become excessive, and the 
soldiers of Dionusos being afflicted with a pes- 
tilence, the leader, who was remarkable for 
his sagacity, carried his troops away from the 
plains up to the hills. There the army, re- 
cruited by the cool breezes and the waters 
that flowed fresh from the fountains, recovered 
from sickness. The place among the moun- 
tains where Dionusos restored his troops to 
health w%as called M e r o s ; from which cir^ 

their life. Dionusos then, at the head of an army, 
marched to every part of the world, and taught 
mankind the planting of the vine, and how to 
crush grapes in the winepress, whence ho was call- 
ed L e 11 a i o s. Having in like manner imparted 
to all a knowledge of his other inventions, lie ob- 
tained after his departure from among men 
immortal honour from those who had benefited by 
his labours. It is further said that the place is 
pointed out in India even to this day where the 
god had been, and that cities arc called by his 
name in the vernacular dialects, and that many 
other important evidences still exist of his having 
been born in India, about which it would be tedi- 
ous to write. 

et seqq. Coiif. Fragin. Ivii. 

25.32 Conf. Fragm. I. in hid. Ant. vol. V. p. 89, c. 
vii. — He tells us further,” &c. to c. viii . — ” ou the principle 
of merit.” 
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cnrnslnnrp, no (lonb<», the Greeks Iiave traiis- 
im*(t(i(l to posterity the Icg’end concerning the 
gofl, that DioTuisos was bred in his fuller's 
Ihhjh.^ J laving after this turned his attention 
to t]je artificial propagation of useful plants, he 
communicated the secret to the Indians, and 
taught them the way to make wine, as well as 
oUior arts conducive to human w'cll-bcing. 
was, ])osidos, the founder of large cities, which 
he formed l)y removing the villages to conve- 
nient sites, wliilo he also showed the people how 
to worsliip the deity, and introduced laws a7id 
courts of justice. "‘^Jfaving tlnis acdiievcd alto- 
gether many gi*eat and noldc works, lie was re- 
gard('d as a chuiy and gainedt immortal honoiii'S. 
ft is related also of liim that ho led about with 
his army a great host of women, and om])InTed, 
in Tuarslialliiig ]jis tj’oops for battle, drums and 
eymbals, as the trumpet liadnot in his days been 
invent ed ; and that after reignijig over tlio 
wliolc of India fur two and fifty years ho died of 
old age, wliile his sons, sue(!eeding to the go- 
vernment, transmitted the scej)tre in unbroken 
sueeessiou to their posterity. At last, after 
many generations had come and gone, the so- 
vereignty, it is said, was dissolved, and domo- 
(jratic governments were set u]) in Mie cities. 

(d!).) th.en, are the traditiojis rc'gard- 

ing 1) i o n u s o s and Jjis desciendaiiks current 

t'r.iK'a. li. 
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among the Indians who inhabit the hill-country. 

They further assert that Herakles|| also 
was born among them. They assign to himj 
like the Greeks, the club and the lion’s skin. He 
far surpassed other men in personal strength and 
prowess, and cleared sea and land of evil boasts. 
®^AIarrying many wives he begot many sons, but 
one daughter only. Tlio sons having reached 
man’s estate, he divided all India into equal por- 
tions for his children, whom he made kings in 
difierent parts of his dominions. He provided 
similarly for his only daughter, whom ho reared 
up and made a queen. Ho was the founder, 
also, of lio small number of cities, the most re- 
nowned and greatest of which he called Pali- 
bothra. He built therein many sumptuous 
palaces, and settled within its walls a numerous 
population. The city he fortified with trenches 
of notable dimensions, which were filled with 
water introduced from the river. Ilerakles, 
accordingly, after his removal from among men, 
obtained immortal bonour ; and bis descendants, 
having reigned for many generations and sig- 
nalized themselves by great achievements, nei- 
ther made any expedition beyond the confines 
of India, nor sent out any colony abroad. At 

CcMif. ;Fragm. I. in Tnd. Ant. vol. V. pp. 89-90, c. 
viii., from “ Buttluit Hercules,” &c. to ” of his daughter.’ 

II Apparently Siva is racaut, though his man y wives and 
sons are unknown to Hindu mythology. — Ed. 

Conf. Fragm. xxv. 
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last, however, after many years bad gone, most 
of the cities adopted the democratic form ot 
government, though some retained the kingly 
until the invasion of the country by Alexan- 
der. Of several remarkable customs existing 
among the Indians, there is one prescribed by 
their ancient philosophers which one may regard 
as truly admirable : for the law ordains that 
no one among them shall, under any cir- 
cumstances, be a slave, but that, enjoying free- 
dom, they shall respect the equal right to it 
which all possess : for those, they thought^ who 
have learned neither to domineer over nor to 
cringe to others will attain the life best adapted 
for all vicissitudes of lot: for it is but fair and 
reasonable to institute laws which bind all 
equally, but allow property to be unevenly dis- 
tributed. 

(40.) Thcwholcpopulation ofindia is divided 
into seven castes, of which the //trsi is formed 
by the collective body of the Philosopher s,^ 
which ill point of number is inferior to the 
other classes, but in point of dignity preeminent 
over all. For the philosophers, being exempted 
from all public duties, are neither the masters 
nor the servants of others. They are, however, 
engaged by private persons to offer the sacrifices 
due in lifetime, and to celebrate the obsequies of 

^i\6ao(f)oi, Strabo, Diod. ^ocfnaTaiy Arr. 

*0.^:^ Conf. Fragm. xxxii. ia Ind. Ant. vol. V. pp. 01 - 92 , 
re. xi. and xii. 
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the dead : for they are believed to he most dear 
to the gods, and to be the most conv^ersant with 
matters pertaining to Hades. In requital of 
such services they receive valuable gifts and 
privileges. To the people of India at large 
they also render groat benefits, when, gathered 
together at the beginning of the year, they fore- 
warn the assembled multitudes about droughts 
and wet weather, and also about propitious 
winds, and diseases, and other topics capable of 
profiting the hearers. Thus the people and the 
sovereign, learning beforehand what is to ha])- 
pen, always make adequate provision against 
a coming deficiency, and never fail to prepiiro 
beforehand what will help in a time of need. 
The philosopher wlio errs in his predictions 
incurs no other penalty than obloquy, and he 
then observes silence for the i*ost of his life. 

The HGcond caste (Kuisists of the H u s b a. n d- 
men,-^ who appear to be far more iiuniei’ons 
than the others, lie in g, nioreovm*, exempted 
from fightingand other public services, they ile- 
vote the whole of their time to tillage ; nor 
would an enemy coming upon a husbandman 
at work on his laud do him any harm, for men 
of this class, being regarded as public benefac- 
tors, are protected from all injury. The land, 
thus remaining uiiravaged, and pn^dueing heavy 
crops, supplies the inhabitants, with all that is 


* IViopyot, fStrab. Ait. Died. 
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requisite to make life very enjoyable. The 
hnsbandmcri themselves, with their wives and 
ehildren, live in the country, and entirely avoid 
^miiig into town. They pay a land-tribute to 
the king, because all India is the property of 
the erown, and no private person is permitted 
to own land. Besides the land-tribute, they 
pay into the royal treasury a fourth part of the 
produce of the soil. 

The third caste consists of the Neatherds 
and S h e p h e r d s,t and in general of all herdsmen 
who neither settle in towns nor in villages, but 
live in tents. By hunting and trapping they 
clear the country of noxious birds and wild 
beasts. As tliey apply themselves eagerly and 
assiduously to this pursuit, tliey free India from 
tlic pests witli which it abounds, — all sorts of 
wild beasts, and birds which devour ilio seeds 
sown by ilie liusbandmen. J 

(11.) The caste consists of the A r t i- 
z a n s.§ Of those some are armourers, while 
others make tlie implements wbieh husbandmen 
and otliers find useful in their different callings. 
I'liis class is not onl)’ exempted from paying 


t Ka'i Troi^tv€)i Kn\ KaOoXov 7, aVrey oi z/o/xftf, 

Ih'otl. Ka\ Or)p(VTni, ,Strab. UofyLttVfS re Kai 

'touK()Xof, Arr. 

X Slic'phoi tl.-i and liuTiier.s nol- a caste of Iliad iV., 

l)ui were pvuh.iMy like the Abhir.-i or Ahirt^, Dhun- 

^^ars, A c. — Ki>. 

§ Tf yri'iai. 
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taxes, but even receives maintenance from the 
royal exchequer. 

Thej^///i caste is the M i I i t a r y. || It is well 
organized and equipped for war, holds the second 
place in point of numbers, and gives itself up to 
idleness and amusement in the times of peace. 
The entire force — men-at-arms, war-liorses, 
war-elephants, and all — are maintained at tlie 
king’s expense. 

The sixth caste consists of the Overseers. 
It is their province to inquire into and superin- 
tend all that goes on in India, and make report 
to the kingj^f or, where there is not a king, to 
the magistrates. 

The seventh caste consists of the Coun- 
cillors and Assessor s, — of those who de- 
liberate on public allairs. It is the smallest 
class, looking to number, but the most respected, 
on account of the liigh character and wisdom of 
its members ; for from their ranks the advisers 
of the king are taken, and the treasurers of the 
state, and the arbiters who settle disputes. The 
generals of the army also, and the chief magis- 
trates, usually belong to this class. 

' Such, then, are about the parts into which 
the body politic in India is divided. No one is 
allowed to marry out of his own caste, or to 


II IIoXe/Aicrrai, Strab. Arr. 

^ ’'E(f)opoif Diod. Strab. *E7rt(r#co7roi, Arr. la tins Uu> 
class of (^i^ticers referred to as sheriffs — mahdmatra — iu the 
Asoka inscriptioDs ? Conf. Ind.Ant. vol. V. pp. 267-8. — Ei). 
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any or ar( except his own : for 

iiisiiuw(\ a soldiVr cannot become a husbandman, 
ur a?i ni'fiziiu a piiilosoplier.'^* 

(11^) ^ ^ f nd ia f x )sses.st?s a vast number of huge 
clcpfianls, wliicf. fiir surpass Ihose found elsewhere 
})oth in slr(‘ngtli aiul sizci. This animal does 
noteovc!* Ilie female in a ])oculiaT way, as some 
rillirm, but like lumses niul other quadrupeds. 

])orio(l orgeslation is at shortest sixteen 
mouths, ami at farthest. (Mght(‘en.t Ijike mares, 
th(^ 3 . giMiorall^' ))rlng forth Imt one young one 
at a t ime, ami this tluMlam suckles for six ^mars. 

Most ek'phunts live to Ik; as old as an ex- 
ti’cnnch' old jikui, l>nt th(‘ most aged live two 
hnndred \'ears. 

Among th(» Indians othccrs arc a])point.ed 
even for fonagma's. whose duty is to see that 
no fbreig?i('i* is wi’ong(Kl. Should any of ihom 
lose his healtli, tlicy send physicians to attend 
him, and take can* ol'liim otherwise, and if he 
dit‘s tliey bury him, and deliver over such pro- 
perty as In* h'aves to his relatives. Tlie judges 

* “ It rippfiirs stniiip* th;it IMo^uslliciir's should liavo 
divided tho - »r lTi(li:i ini <» seven (*ast<‘s . . .Herodotus, 

however, h:id divided the people t>f Eurypt into seven castes, 
namely priesls, siddifrs, lierdsintoi, swineiierds, tradesmen, 
mterjjrelers, and st eer-ineii ; and Meurasthenes may therefore 
have taken it i'er ^i*ant('d that there wore seven castes in 
India. H is a (•m i»)us fad tliat., from the time of Alexander's 
expedition to a eomjnirativcly recent date, geographers 
and others have cuntinnaHy drawn analogies between Egypt 
and India.” — VVlieeler’s // fV’/. of Tndni, vol. III. p. 192, note 
**•'■*'. Couf. Eragm. xxxvi. 

t I 'or some remarks on this point see Blochmauu’s traus- 
latiiui of the ilhari, p. 118. 
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also decide cases in which foreigners are con- 
cerned, with the greatest care, and come down 
sharply on those who take unfair advantage of 
them, [What we have now said regarding 
India and its antiquities will suffice for our pre- 
sent purpose.] 


BOOK 1. 

Fragm. II. 

Arr. Ejcped. Alex. V. G. 2-11. 

Of the Boimdaries of India, its General 
Character, and its liivers.X 

According to Eratosthenes, and Megasthencs 
who lived with Siburtios the satrap of 
Arachosia, and who, as he himself tells us, 
often visited S a n d r a k o 1 1 o s § the king of the 
Indians, India forms the largest of the four parts 
into which Soutliern Asia is divided, while 
the smallest part is that region which is includ- 
ed between the Euphrates and our own sea. 
The two remaining parts, which are separated 
from the others by the Euphrates and the 
Indus, and lie between these rivers, are scarcely 
of sufficient size to be compared with India, 
even should they be taken both together. The 
same writers say that India is bounded on its 

X Conf. Epit. ad init. 

§ Tke name of Chandragnpta is written by the Greeks 
Sandrokottos, Sandrakottas, Sandrakottos, Androkottos, 
and (best) Sandrokuptos. Cf. Schlegel, Bihl, Ind. 1. 246.— *• 
Schwanbeck, p. 12, n. 6. 
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(Kisicru sidr, right onwards fo the south, by the 
gi'ciit oceiLii ; tlijit its norMiern frontier is formed 
})y tJio Kaukasos range as far as the junction of 
diat range witli Tauros ; and that the boundary 
towards tlic west and the north-west, as far as 
tluj groat ocean, is formed by the river Indus. 
A considerable portion of India consists of a 
level plain, and this, as they conjecture, has 
been formed from the alluvial deposits of the 
river, — inferring this from the fact that in other 
countries plains which are far away from the 
sea arc generally formations of their respective 
rivers, so that in old times a country was even 
(ailletl l)y the name of its river. As an instance, 
there is the so-called plain of the 11 e r m o s — a 
river in Asia (Minor), which, flowing from the 
iMonnt of jMothor Dindymene, falls into the sea 
near tlie yEoliaii city of Smyrna. There is also 
tlic Lydian plain of the K a ii s t r o s, named 
after that Lydian river ; and another, that of the 
K a i k Q s, in jMysia ; and one also in Karia, — 
that of the M a i a n d r os, which extends even to 
Miletos, which is an Ionian city. [As for Egypt, 
both the historians irerodotus and Ilekataios (or 
at any rate the author of the work on Egypt if 
he was otlier than Hekataios) alike agree in de- 
claring it to bo the gift of the Nile, so that that 
country was perliaps even called after the river ; 
for in early times Aigyptos was the name of 
the river which now-a-daya both the Egyptians 
and other nations call the Nile, as the words 
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of Homer clearly prove, when he says that 
Menelaos stationed his ships at the mouth of 
the river Aig^^ptos. If, then, there is but a 
single river in each plain, and those rivers, 
though by no moans large, are capable of 
forming, as they flow to the sea, much new land, 
by carrying down silt from the uplands, where 
their sources are, it would be unreasonable to 
reject the belief in the case of India that a great 
part of it is a level plain, and that this jdaiii is 
formed from the silt deposited by the rivers, 
seeing that the Hermos, and the Kaiistros, and 
the Kai’kos, and the Maiandros, and all the many 
rivers of i^sia which fall into the Mediterranean, 
even if united, would not bo fit to bo compared 
in volume of water with an ordinary Indian 
river, and much less with the greatest of them 
all, the Ganges, with wliich neither the Egyp- 
tian Nile, nor the Danube which flows 
through Europe, can for a moment bo compared. 
Nay, the whole of these if combined all into 
one are not ecpial even to the I n d n s, which is 
already a large river where it rises from its 
fountains, and which after receiving as tribu- 
taries fifteen rivers all greater than those of 
Asia, and bearing off from its rival the honour 
of giving name to the country, falls at last into 
the sea.* 

* Straho, XV. 1. 32, p. 700. — [All the riverH mentioned 
(the last of which is the Hupanis) unite in one, the Indus. ] 
They say that fifteen considerable rivers, in all, flow into it. 
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Fkagm. 111. 

Arr. Indica, II. 1. 7- 

Of the Boundaries of India. ^ 

(Sec translation of Arrian.) 

Frac;m. IV. 

Strabo, XV. i. 11, — p. 089. 

Of the Boundaries and Exteyit of India.X 
India is bounded on tho nortli by the extre- 
mities of T a u r o s, and from A r i a n a to the 


t Coof. Epit- I, and for notes on tbe siiiiie scQ Indian 
Antiquanj, vol. V. p. ‘WO. — Ed. 

X Conf. Epit. 1, 2. riiny (Hist. Nat. VI. 21. 2) states that 
India extond.s from nortli to .south 28,150 thou.sand paces. 
Thi.s number, though it is not exactly ('qual to 22,300 stadia, 
but to 22,800, nevertheless ajiproai^lies the number given by 
Mega.st hones nearer tlian any other. From tho numbers 
which lioth Arrian (Iitd. iii. 8) and Strabo (pp. C8-()9, 090) 
give, Diodorus difler-s remaikahly, for he says tho breadth 
extends to 28,000, and tho length to 32,000 stadia. It 
would 1)0 rasli to deny tliat Megasthonc'e may also have 
indicated tlio larger numbers of Diodorus, for Arrian 
(//id, iii. 7-8) adds to the number tho words ‘‘ ichcrc 
shortest'’ and “ where narrowest and Strabo (p. 6S9) 
ha.s added to the expression of the breadth the wonts “ at 
the shortest,” and, referring to Megasthones and Deima- 
ehos, says dibtliiftly “ leho state that in sowe 'places the 
iU.sit.uK'e from the siailhera sea, is 'lO.WO stculia, a}id in 
others ;’i(),000 (pp. 68-09). There can 1)0 no donbt, however, 
that Mega.sthenes regarded the .smaller, and Dcimachos 
tho larger number as (Xirrcet ; for the larger seemed to 
Arrian unworthy of mention, and Strabo (p. 090) says 
decidedly, ” Mettasthenes and Jh'iinachus incline to Oe 
■more moderate m their estimate, for according to them 
the distance from the .sonthern sea to Caucasus is over 
tlO, 0(^0 stadia. : JVimarhos, iaorever, allon's that the. dis- 
ta)U'e in some places erreeds 30,000 stadia” ! by w'hich he 
quite exchules Alegastbene.s from this opinion. And at 
p. 72, where he mentions the 30,000 stadia of Dcimachos, 
lie doe.s not .say a word of Megasthenes. But it must be 
certain that 10,000 shidia is the only measure Megasthenes 
gave of the breadth of India. Dor not only Strabo (p. 689) 
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Eastern Sea by the mountains which are variously 
called by the natives of these regions P a r a pa- 
rn i s o s, and H e m 6 d o s, and H i m a o s,§ and 
other names, but by the Macedonians Kau- 
kasos.|| The boundary on the west is tho 
river I n d u s, but the southern and eastern sides, 
which are both much greater than tho others, 
run out into the Atlantic Ocean. ^ Tho shape of 
the country is thus rhomboidal, since each of 
the greater sides exceeds its opposite side by 
3000 stadia, which is the length of the pro- 
montory common to the south and tho east 
coast, which projects equally in tliese two direc- 
tions. [The length of the western side, measured 
from the Kaukasian mountains to the southern 


and Arrian (LkZ, iii. 7) liavo not quoted ii Inr^^er number 
from Megastlicues, but Hipparchos also (Strabo, (JO), — 
where he allows that Fatrokles is unworthy of oontidonco, 
because he has p:iveii smaller dimensions for India than 
Mogastliencs —ouly mentions tho measure of 1(J,000 stadia ; 
where, for what llipinrehos ivanted, th(‘ groatt'st number 
was the most suitable for his proof. — I thiiilc tlic numbers 
were augmented because Mogastbencs regardod as Indian, 
Kabul and that part of Ariana which (Jliaudragupta had 
taken from Seleukos ; and on the north tho frontier nations 
Uttarakuras, wliich lie mentions elsewlicro. What Megas- 
thoncs said about the breadth of India remained fixed 
throughout tho whole geography of the (Jroedfs, so tliat not 
even Ptolemy, who says India extends l(i,8()(j stadia., differs 
much from iL lint his measure of lengtli has either been 
rejected by all, for fear of opposing tlio ancient opinion 
that the torrid zone could not be inhabited, or (like Ilip- 
parchos) erroneously carded much too far to the north. — ■ 
Schwanbock, pp. 29, 30, n. 24. 

§ Schtnieder suggests "^I/aaos in Arrian. 

II i.e. The Himalayas. 

^ Tho world was anciently regardod as an island sur- 
rounded by the Atlantic Sea, 
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sea along tlic course of tlie river Indus to its 
mou<lis, is said to be 13,000 stadia, so that the 
easioni side opposite, with the addition of the 
ooOO stadia of tlio promontory, will be some- 
where fibout 16,000 sladia. This is the breadth 
of India where it is Ijctli smallest and gi'catcst.] 
The length from west to east as far as Pali- 
bothra can bo stated with greater certainty^ 
for the royal road wliicli leads to that city 1ms 
been measured by schwiil, and is in length 10,000 
stadia.* The extent of'dhc parts beyond can 
only bo conjectured from tho time taken to 
make voyages from the soa to P a J i b o t h r a 
by the Canges, and may bo about 6000 stadia. 
Tlio cMitirc leiigtli, computed at tho shortest, 
will be 16,000 sladia. This is tlio estimate of 
Eratostlicnes, who says he derived it jn'incipally 
from tlio aiitlioritative re^gistor of the stages 
on the Royal Road. Herein Megastlienes agrees 

* i\U 111 * tosi.j read dta-fxvplcop instc:id t)P fxvpLoov. Id 
ft]l Iho ]MS.S. (<{■ iSlral)o also avo ivad aiai in 

Arrlaa, avUo nicts tlio .suuio IVnti' lMt\i,'’astLei)«^s, 

cvorywliero (rxnii'ots. Tlioui^li thf're is ludliiritr to bl;uao 
in eitlier lection, yet it is easier to eliango (t^oIvois than 
(Tyoirio/y, for (St r.iho maylia\«i lieon f-urprised to lind the 
(Jrerk >■<•// oc/i e.s in nst' also in Jndia. The srhi^cm's, how- 
ever, which Avitli I’iratostla ui's is a nu-asure of 40 stadia 
( Plin. if/sA. A(f A. XI ’ . oO), ••oiiiciues jiivcisely Aviththe Indian 
yt'ijana on'onr /, j do not I'org-et that usually double 

this length U assigiK'd to the hut also that it is 

shorter than tlie Jiitidus re<-kon it (.ly. iics, vol. V. p. 105), 
nndalso by the iMiinese pllgriins {Foe-lovr-li, 87-8^), and 
by Megastlienes Ininself, in Strabo (p. 708, Fragni. xxxiv. 8), 
from uhieh it seems certain that ten stadia are 0 (iual to 
some In dia n ines sure; Avhieh eanuot ho a smaller one than 
the krO^a. — ScIiav. p. 27, u. 23. 
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with liim. [Pafcrokles, however, makes the length 
less by 1000 stadia.] Coiif. Ait. LkL iii. 1-5. 

Fragm. V. 

Strabo, II. i. 7, — p. 01). 

0 / the Ske of hidiii. 

Again, Hipparchos, in tlio 2nd volume of his 
commentary, charges Eratostlienos himself vvitli 
throwing discredit on Patrokles for differing 
from Mogasthoncs about the length of India on 
its northern side, Megasthenes making it 16,000 
stadia, and Patrokles 1000 loss. 

FK.AG>r. VI. 

Slrabo, Xf. i. 12, —pp. GSD-GDO. 

Of tho- Si'te of Lidia,. 

[l^h’om this, one can readily see how the ac- 
counts oC the otiuu* writers vary from ono an- 
other. Thus Ktesias says that India is not of 
less size than the ro.st of Asia ; Onesikritos 
regards it as the third 2)art of the habitable 
world; and Nearcho.s says it takes one four 
months to traverse the jjlain only.] Megasthenes 
and Deimachos incline to be more moderate 
in their estimate, for according to them the 
distance froin the Souther?! Sea to Kaukasos 
is over 20,000 stadia. — [Deimachos, however, 
allows that the distance in some places exceeds 
30,000 stadia. Of these notice has been taken, 
in an earlier part of the work.] 
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Feaoji. VII. 

Strabo, II. i. 4, — pp. G8-G1>. 

Of the Size of India. 

f/ipparcbos controverts this view, nrging tbe 
futility of the proofs on wliich it rcste. Patro- 
kles, bo says, is nnwortliy of trust, opposed as 
be is by two competent authorities, Deirnaclios 
and Mogasthenes, who state that in some places 
the distance from the southern sea is 20,000 
stadia, and in others 30,000. Such, he says, is 
the account they give, and it agrees with the an- 
cient cliavCs ortho countiy. 

Fkagm. VIII. 

Arr. Indira, IJl. 7-8- 
( f the Size of India. 

With Ah'gast henes the breadth of India is its 
exti'iit from east to west, tliough tliis is called 
by otlier.s ifs Jongth, His account is that*the 
breadth at slioitest is 10,000 stadia, and its 
length — by wliich ho means its extent from 
north to soiitli— is at the narrowest 22,300 
stadia. 

Fkagm. IX. 

r* 

SlTnl)!', 1 1. i. ID, p. 7(;. 

(f the >iri((i}ij oj (he ldcai\ and sh(td<nrs fallinij 
in cn)ifray>f direrlioiis.f 

Again, ho [ liratosthones] wished to show the 
itrnoranco oC Deiinachos, and his want of a 


t Conf. Epit. 3. 
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practical knowledge of such subjects, evidenced 
as it was by his thinking that India lay between 
the autumnal equinox and the winter tropic, 
and by his contradicting the assertion of Me- 
gasthenes that in the southern parts of India 
the constellation of the Bear disappeared from 
view, and shadows fell in opposite directions, J — 
phenomena which he assures us are never seen 
in India, thereby exhibiting the sheerest igno- 
rance. He does not agree in this opinion, but 
accuses Deimachos of ignorance for asserting 
that tlie Bears do nowhere in India disappear 
from sight, nor shadows fall in opposite direc- 
tions, as Megasthenos supposed. 

Eragm. X. 

Pliny, Hist Nat VI. 22. 0. 

Of the. Seffing of fJie Bear. 

Next [to the P r asi i] in the interior are the 
M o n 0 d e s and the S u a r i, to whom belongs 
Mount M a 1 e u s, on which shadows fall towards 
the north in winter, and in summer to the south, 
for six months alternately. § The Bears, Baeton 

X Conf. Diod. ll. 357PIin. Hist Nat. VI. 22” G. Thrt 
writorfl of Aloxandcr’.s time who affirniod siiailar things 
wore Noarchos nnd On OHik rites, and Baoto wlio ovcoodod 
all hounds. Conf. Luimcx}, Instit. Ling. Prac. Append, p. 2. 
— Sehwanb. p, 29. 

§ “ Tin? Mandali would .soem to bo tho samo pooplo as 
the M<?nedos of Pliny, who witli tho Sujiri, ouoii])iod 
the inland country to the south of the J^ilibothri. As this 
is the exact position of the country of the M uudas and Suars, 

I think it ciuito certain that they must be tho same race as 
the Monedes and S?iari of Pliny. In another passage 
Pliny mentions the Mandoi and Malli as occupying the 
country between the Calinga? and the Ganges. Amongst 
the Malli there was a mountain named Mallns, which 
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sajs, in that part of the country are only once 
visible in the course of the year, and not for 
more than fifteen days. jVfogasthenes says that 
this takes place in many x)arts of India. 

Conf. Soliu, 52. 13 

Beyond P a 1 i b o t h r a is Mount Maleus, on 
which shadows fall in winter towards the north, 
and in summer towards the south, for six 
months alternately. The Xortli Pole is visible in 
that part of the country once in tlic course of the 
year, and not for longer tliau fifteen days, as 
Baoton informs us, who allows that this occurs in 
many parts of India. 

Fuaom. XL 
Strabo, XV. i. 20,— p. 093. 

0/ iliG FertUltj of In din. \\ 
Megasthenes indicates the fertility of India 
by tlio fact of tho soil producing two crops every 
year hotli of fruits and grain. [Eratostlienos 
writes to the same efroct, for he speaks of a 

would socMu to bo ilio wniio as the finuouf* inonrib Maleus of 
tho Moiiodos and Sxiari. I tliink it liighly jaobablc that 
both unities luay bo iutor.di-il iVtr tbo ool('bT;tt<:'d mount 
Mandiir, to tho .south of Jihrigulpur, wliirli is f.ibled to have 
boon u.sod by tho gods and domons at tlio olmrning of the 
ooonn. 'J’lio jM;!ud<>i I would i<](*utify with the inhabitants 
of tho Mahrmadi river, Avliioh i.-^ tho Muiiada of Ptolemy. 
Tho Malli or Afaloi would tlioroforo ho tho same people as 
Ptolemy’s J\ruudala:‘, wlio ooeupied tlm right bank of the 
Gauge's to th(' south of Palibothr.i, or they may be the peo- 
ple of tho Jhijinahal hills wlio arc oallod Malcr 

Tho Suari of Pliny are the Sabarra:* of Ptolemy, 

and both may be idoutified with the aboriginal Savaras 
or buars, a wild race of woodcutters w'ho live in the jun- 
gles without any fixed habitation.^' — Cuumiigham's Anc. 
(ieog. of India, pp. 508-9. 

II Couf. Epit. 5, 9. 
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winter and a summer sowing, which both hare 
rain : for a year, he says, is never found to be 
without rain at both those seasons, whence en- 
sues a great abundance, since the soil is always 
productive. Much fruit is produced by trees ; 
and the roots of plants, particularly of tall reeds, 
are sweet both by nature and by coction, since the 
moisture by which they are nourished is heated 
by the rays of the sun, whether it has fallen 
from the clouds or been drawn from tho rivers. 
Eratosthenes uses here a peculiar expression ; 
for what is called by others tho ripening of fruits 
and tho juices of plants is called amoug tho 
Indians cootlon^ which is as effective in ^^roducing 
a good flavour as tho coction by fire itself. To 
the heat of tlio water the same writer ascribes 
tho wonderful flexibility of the branches of trees, 
from which wheels arc made, as also the fact of 
there being trees on whicli wool grows.^ ] 

Conf. Eratoyth. a.i), Strabo. XV. i. L*], — p. 690 : — 

From tho vapours arising from sucli vast 
rivers, and from tho Etesian winds, as Eratos- 
thenes states, India is Avatcred by tlie summer 
rains, and the plains are overflowed. During 
these rains, accordingly, flax* is sown and 
millet, also sesamum, rice, and dosmormUjf and 
in the winter time wheat, barley, pulse, and 
other esculent fruits unknown to us. 

^ Conf. Herod. II. 86. “ Vellemiue utfoUin depectant 
tenuia Seres 'f — Virgil, Geor. ii. 121. — Falconer. 

* \lvoVy perhaps the XiVor to d€i^bp€(ov of Arrian, 
t fioiTpopov — Strabo XV. i. 16. 
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Fuac.m. Xll. 

Stnibo, XV. i. 37, — p. 703. 

0/ some Wild Beasts of India. 

According to Megasthenes the largest tigers 
are found among tlie Prasii, being nearly 
twice the size of the lion, and so strong that a 
tame tiger led by four men having seized a mule 
by the hinder leg overpowered it and. dragged 
it to iiim. ^Tho monkeys are larger than the 
largest dogs ; they are white except in the face, 
which is black, though the contrary is observed 
elsewhere. Tlieir tails are more than two cubits 
in length. '^Idiey are very tame, and not of a 
malicious dis{)ositiou : so that they neither at- 
tack man 2 ''.or steal. ^Stones are dug up which 
are of the colour of frankincense, and sweeter 
than figs or honey'. '^In some parts of the coun- 
try there arc serpents two cubits long which 
have membranous wings like bats. They fly 
about by night, Avhen they let fall drops of urine 
or sweat, which blister the skiTi of persons not 
on their guard, with putrid sores. There are 
also winged scorpions of an extraordinary size, 
“t^bony grows there. There are also dogs of 
great strength and courage, which will not let 
go tlieir hold till water is poured into their 
nostrils : they bite so eagerly that the eyes 
of some become distorted, and the eyes of others 
fall out. Both a lion and a bull were held fast 
by a dog. The bull was seized by the muzzle, 
and (lied before the dog could be taken off. 
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Fkagm. XIII4 

^liau, UifiL Anim. XVII. 39. Conf. Fragm. XII. 2. 
Of Indian Aj^es. 

In the oounti'y of the P r a x i i,§ who are an 
Indian people, Megasthenes says there are apes 
not inferior in size to the largest dogs. They 

t Fraosc. XIII. B. 
iElian, Hist. Anim. XVI. 10. 

Of Indian Apes. 

Among the P r a s i i in India there is found, they say, a 
species of apes of huinau-liko intelligence, and which are 
to appearance about the size of Ilurkauiau dogs. Nature 
has famished them with forelocks, which one ignorant of 
the reality would take to bo artificial. Their chin, like 
that of a satyr, turns upward, and their tail is like the 
potent one of tlio lion. Their body is wliite all over except 
the face and the tip of tlio tail, which are of a reddish 
colour. They are very iutolligent, and naturally tamo. 
They are bred iu the woods, whore also they live, subsist- 
ing on the fruits which they find growing wild oil the 
hills. They resort in groat numbers to the suburbs of 
La tag e, an ludian city, where they eat rice which has 
been laid down for them by the king’s orders. In fact, 
every day a ready-prepared meal is set out for their use. 
It is said that when they have satisfied their appetite they 
retire in an orderly manner to their haunts iu the woods, 
without injuring a single thing that comes in their way. 

§ The Prdchyasii.e. Easterns) are called by Strabo, Arrian, 
and Pliny npd<rtot, Prasii ; by Plutarch {Alex. C2) JJpaicrioi, 
a name often used by .^lian also j by Nikolaus Daraas. 
(ap. Stob. Floril. 37, 38) ILpavcrioi ; by Diodorus (xvii. 93) 
Epr)(TLoi\ by Curtius (IX. 2, 3) Pharrasii ; by Justin (xii. 8, 9) 
PrcBsides. Megasthenes attempted to approximate more 
closely to the Sanskrit Prdchya, for here he uses Ilpaf toRoff. 
And it appears that Upd^ioi should bo substituted for 
UpatTLoi in Stephan. Byzant., since it comes between the 
words npaf tXof and Ilpaar. — Schwanbeck, p. 82, not. 6. 

H 
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have tails five cubits long, bair grows on their 
forehead, and they have luxuriant beards hang- 
ing down their breast. Their face is entirely 
white, and all the rest of the body black. They 
are tame and attached to man, and not malicious 
by nature like the apes of other countries . 

Fragm. XIV. 

Hist. Anim. XVI. 41. Conf. Pragm. XII. 4. 

Of Winged Scorpiom and Serpents. 

Megasthenos says there are winged scorpions 
in India of enormous size, which sting Europeans 
and natives alike. There are also serpents 
which arc likewise winged. These do not go 
abroad during the day, but by night, when they 
let fall urine, which if it lights upon any one^s 
skin at once raises putrid sores thereon. Such 
is the statement of Megasthenes. 

Fkagm. XV. 

Strabo, XV. i. 56,— pp. 710-711. 

Of iliG Beasts of Lidia., and the Reed. 

He (Megasthenes) says there are monkeys, 
rollers of rocks, which climb precipices whence 
they roll down stones upon their pursuers. 
®Most animals, he says, which are tame with us 
are wild in India, and he speaks of horses which 
arc one-horned and have heads like those of 
deer ; ®and also of reeds some of which grow 
straight up to the height of thirty or(juia2y\\ while 

y The orguia was four cubits, or equal to 6 feet 1 inch. 
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others grow along the ground to the length of 
fifty. They vary in thickness from three to six 
cubits in diameter. 

Fragm. XV.B. 

yElian, Hist. Anim. XVI. 20. 21. Conf. Fragm. XV. 2. 1. 

Of some Beasts of India, 

(20.) In certain districts of India (I speak of 
those which are most inland) they say there are in-* 
accessible mountains infested by wild beasts, and 
which are also the haunts of animals like those of 
our own country except that they are wild ; for 
even sheep, they say, run wild there, as well as 
dogs and goats and oxen, which roam about at 
their own pleasure, being independent and free 
from the dominion of the herdsman. That their 
number is beyond calculation is stated not only 
by writers on India, but also by the learned men 
of the country, among whom the Brachrnans 
deserve to bo reckoned, whose testimony is to the 
same effect. It is also said that there exists in 
India a one-horned animal, called by the natives 
the Kartazdn. It is of the size of a full-grown 
horse, and has a crest, and yellow hair soft as 
wool. It is furnished with very good legs and is 
very fleet. Its legs are jointless and formed like 
those of the elephant, and it has a tail like a 
swine’s. A horn sprouts out from between its 
eyebrows, and this is not straight, but curved 
into the most natural wreaths, and is of a black 
colour. It is said to be extremely sharp, this 
horn. The animal, as I learn, has a voice beyond 
alt example loud-ringing and dissonant. It allows 
other animals to approach it, and is good- 
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nutured iouutrds theui, though they day that with 
its congeners it is rather quarrelsome. The males 
are reported to have a natural propensity not only 
to fight among themselves, by butting with 
their horns, but to display a like animosity 
against the female, and to be so obstinate in their 
quarrels that they will not desist till a worsted 
rival is killed outright. But, again, not only is 
^very member of the body of this animal endued 
with great strength, but such is the potency of 
its horn that notliing can withstand it. It loves 
to feed iji secluded pastures, and wanders about 
alone, but at the rutting season it seeks the 
society of the female, and is then gentle towards 
her, — nay, the two even food in company. The 
season being over and the female pregnant, the 
Indian JfartetJa again becomes ferocious and seeks 
solitude. The foals, it is said, are taken when 
quite young to the king of the P rasi i, and arc 
set to fight each other at the great public spec- 
tacles. No full-grown specimen is remembered 
to have ever been caught. 

(21.) The traveller who crosses the mountains 
which skirt that frontier of India which is most 
inland meets, they say, with ravines which are 
clothed with very dense jungle, in a district called 
by the Indians Korouda.*|[ These ravines are 
said to be the haunts of a peculiar kind of animal 
shaped like a salyi', covered all over with shaggy 
hail*, and having a tail like a horse’s, dejiending 
from its rump. If these creatures are left un- 
molested, they keep within the coppices, living on 
the wild fruits ; but should they hear the hunter’s 


V. L. K6Xouj/f)a . 
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halloo and the baying of the hounds they dart up 
the precipices with incredible speed, for they are 
habituated to climbing the mountains/ They 
defend, themselves by rolling down stones on 
their assailants, which often kill those they hit. 
The most difficult to catch are those which roll 
the stones. Some are said to have been brought, 
though with difficulty and after long intervals, to 
the P r a s i i, but these were either suffering from 
diseases or were females heavy with young, ihe 
former being too weak to escape, and the latter 
being impeded by the burden of the womb. — Conf. 
Plin. lIlsL Nat. VII. 2. 17. 

Fuagm. XVI. 

riiuy. Hist. Nat. VILI. 14. 1. 

0/ the Boa-Constrictor. 

According to Megasthenes, serpents in India 
grow to such a size that they swallow stags and 
bulls whole. 

Solinus, 52. 33. 

So Imge arc the serpents that they swallow stags 
whole, and other animals of equal size. 

Fragm. XVII. 
iElian, Hist. Anim. VJII. 7. 

Of the Electric Eel. 

I learn from Megasthenes that there is in the 
Indian Sea a small kind of fish which is never 
seen when alive, as it always swims in deep 
water, and only floats on the surface after it is 
dead. Should any one touch it he becomes faint 
and swoons, — nay, even dies at last. 
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Vraum. XVIIL 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI. 24. 1. 

0/ Taprohane.^ 

Megasthoiies says that Taprobane is 
separated Jro)tt the mainland by a river ; that 
the inhabitants are called Palaiogonoi,t and 
that their country is more productive of gold 
and largo pearls than India. 

Solin. 53. 3. 

Taprobane is separated froin India by a 

* This island has been known ])y many names : — 

1 . Lank a. — The only name ii goes by in Sanskrit, and 
quite unknown to the Greeks and Homans. 

2. S i m u n d u or P a 1 e s i m u n d u. — Probably a Greek 
form of the Sanskrit l*<Xli~Si manta. This name had gone 
out of use before the time of Ptolemy the Geographer. 

3. Taprobane. — Supposed to represent the Sanskrit 
T A m r a p a r n i (‘ rod-leaved’ or ‘ coi)por-coloured sand’ 

a slightly altered form of the Pali T a lii bap a u nl, which 
is found in the inscription of Asoka on the Girnar rock. 
Vide ante, vol. V. p. 2/2. 

4. S a 1 i c e (perhaps properly Saline), S o r e n d i v u s, 
Sirlediba, Serendib, Z eil an, 0 o yl on. These are 
all considered to be derivatives from Sinaia, the PAli 
form of S i h h a 1 a, ‘ the abode of lions.’ The affix dih 
represents the Sanskrit dvtpa, ‘an i.sland.’ 

t Lassen has tried to accoifnt for the name Palttiogonoi 
thus {Dissert, de insula Taprah. p, 0) : — “ We must suppose 
that Megasthenes was acquainted with Ihe Indian myth 
that the first inhabitants of the island were said to have 
been llAkshasas or giants, the sons of the progenitors of 
the world, whom ho might not inaptly call Palaiogonoi.” 
Against this it may be remarked t hat, by this unusual term 
and HO uncommon, Mcgusthencs meant to name the nation, 
not describe it ; and next that MegaKtheues is not in the 
habit of translating names, but. of rendering them accord- 
ing to sound with some degree of paronomasia ; lastly, that, 
shortly after, we find the name of Taprobane and of its capital 
TlaXaicripovu^os, quite like to IlaAntdyoi'ot. Accordingly as 
Lassen explains TldXaicripovvBos, the name of the capital, by 
the Sanskrit Pdli-.s imdn fa (‘ head of the sacred doctrine’), 

I wo\ild also prefer to explain the name of the Palaiogonoi 
from the Sanskrit PdU-jantis (i.e. ‘men of the sacred doc- 
trine’). — Schwanbeck, 38, n. 35. 
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river flowing between : for one part of it abounds 
with wild beasts and elephants much larger than 
India breeds, and man claims the other part. 

Fragm. XIX. 

Autigon. Caryst. 647- 
Of Marine Ih'ees. 

'Megasthenes, tho author of the Indlka, men- 
tions that trees grow in the Indian Sea. 

Fragm. XX. 

Arr. Ind. 4. 2-13. 

Of the Indus and the Ganges.X 
See translation of Arrian. 


Fragm. XX.B. 

Pliny. Hist. Hat. VI. 21. 9—22. 1. 

The P r i n a s § and the C a i n a s (a tributary 
of the Ganges) ai’e both navigable rivers. The 
bribes which dwell by the Ganges are the C a 1 i n- 
gae,|| nearest the sea, and higher uj) the Mandei, 
also the Malli, among whom is Mount Mallus, 
the boundary of all that region being the Ganges. 
Some have asserted that this river, like the Nile, 
rises from unknown sources, and in a similar way 
waters the country it flows through, while others 
trace its source to the Skythian mountains. Nine- 
teen rivers are said to flow into it, of which, be- 

J Conf. Epit. 15-19, and Notes on Arrian, Ind, Ant, vol. 
V. pp. 331, 332. 

§ V. L. Pumas. 

II A great and widely diffused tribe settled mainly be- 
tween the MahAnadl and the God&vart. Their capital was 
Partualis (called by Ptolemy K a 1 1 i g r a), on the 
Mahftnadl, higher up than the site of Katak. The name is 
preserved in K o r i n g a, a great port at the month of the 
Godavari. 
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sides those already mentioned, the Condochates,^ 
Eraiinoboas, Cosoagus, and Sonus are navigable. 
Acco?*diug to other accounts, it bursts at once with 
thundering roar from its fountain, and tumbling 
down a steep and rocky channel lodges in a lake 
as soon as it reaches the level plain, whence it 
issues forth with a gentle current, being nowhere 
less than eight miles broad, while its mean 
breadth is a hundred stadia, and its least depth 
twenty fathoms.* 

Soliu. 52. C-7. 

In India the largest rivers are the Gauges 
and the 1 n d u s, — the Ganges, as some maintain, 
rising from uncertain sources, and, like the Nile, 

^ V. LL. Cauucam, Vamani. 

* “ The Bhugirati (which wc shall here regard as the 
true Ganges) first comes to light near Gangotrl, in the terri- 
tory of GarhwAl, in lat. 30^ 64', long. 79"^ T\ issuing from 
under n very low arch, at the base of a great snow-bed, 
estimated to bo 300 feet thick, which lies between the lofty 
mountains termed St. Patrick, St. George, and the Pyramid, 
the two higher having elevations above the sea, respectively, 
of 22,708 and 22,(554 feet, and the other, on the opposite side, 
having an elevation of 21,370. From the brow of this curious 
wall of snow, and immediately above the outlet of the 
stream, large and hoary icicles depend. They are formed 
by the freezing of the melted snow-water at the top of the 
bed ; for in the middle of the day the sun is powerful, and 
the water produced by its action falls over this place in 
cascade, but is frozen at night .... At Sfikhi the river 
may be said to break though the ‘ Him&laya Proper,* and 
the elevation of the waterway is hero 7,608 feet. At 
Devprfig it is joined on the left side by the Alaknanda. . . 

From Devpr&g tho united stream is now called the 

Ganges Its descent by the Dobra Dfin is rather 

rapid to Hayidw&r .... sometimes called Gaug&dwfira, or 
‘ the gate of the Ganges,’ being situate on its western or 
right bank at tho southern base of the Siv&lik range, here 
intersected by a ravine or gorge by which tho river, finally 
leaving the mountainous remon, commences its course over 
the plains of Hindustan. The breadth of the river in the 
rainy season. . is represented to be a full mile.” — Thornton, 
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overflowing its banks ; while others think that it 
rises in the Skythian mountains. In India there 
is also the Hupanis,t a very noble river, which 
formed the limit of Alexander’s march, as the 
altars set up on its banks testify. The least 
breadth of the Ganges is eight miles, and the 
greatest twenty. Its depth where h.'ast is fully 
one hundred feet. 

Conf. Fragrn. XXV. I. 

■ Some say that the least breadth is thirty stadia, 
bub otliers only three ; while Megasthenes says 
that the moan breadth is a hundred stadia, and 
its least depth twenty orgifuo. 

Fkaow. XXI. 

Arr. hid. (j. 2-Jj. 

()f the liieer Silds.X 
vSee translation of Arrian. 

FjiAOM. XXll. 

Boissou-uJe, .'li/ec’c/. I. ]>. HI/. 

Of the, Ulcer Hlltie. 

There is in India a laver called tlie Si las, 
named after the fountain from which it flows, 
on which notliing will float that is thrown into 

t Tlio sanjo ii.‘< tli(! jinpljasis or Siitloj- 

X Strab. Diod. li. ‘i7, and afterwards an anonymous 
writer whom Itulinkcn {jul Calliiuar.li . p. i fS) has 

praised, and avIioso account may he road in Jh)issoTi. Anccd. 
Gray’.. I. 410. The name i.s written StAXov in Diodorus, 
in Strabo 2)iXtas, but be.st StXas*, in the opitome of Strabo 
and in thcAaced. Gi'a'C. Biihr, .*JbO, lias collected the 
passages from Ktesias. Lassen has .also illusti’ated this 
fable {Zeitschrift. IJ. 04) from Indian literature : — ‘‘The 
Indians think that the river Silas is in the north, that it 
petrifies everything plunged in it, whence everything sinks 
and nothing swims.” (Couf. MaMdjhAr. II. 1858.) SilA 
means ‘ a stone,’ — Schw. p. 47, u, 32. 
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it, but everything sinks to tho bottom, contrary 
to the usual law. 

Fragm. XXIII. 

Strabo, XV. i. 38, —p. 703. 

Of the River Silas. 

(Megasthenes says) that in tho mountainous 
country is a river, tho Silas, on the waters of 
which nothing will float. Demokritos, who 
had travelled over a large part of Asia, disbe- 
lieves this, and so does Aristotle. 

Fragm. XXIV. 

Arr. Ind. 5. 2. 

0/ the Nnniher of Indian Itivers. 

Sec translation of Arrian. 

BOOK 11. 

Fkaom. XXV. 

Strab. XV. i. 35. 30,— p. 702. 

Of the city Fatahfutra.^ 

According to Megasthenes the mean breadth 
(of the Ganges) is 100 stadia, and its least depth 
20 fathoms. At the meeting of this river and 
another is situated Palibothra, a city eighty stadia 
in length and fifteen in breadth. It is of the shape 
of a parallelogram, and is girded with a wooden 
wall, pierced with loopholes for the dis- 
charge of arrows. It has a ditch in front for 
defence and for receiving the sewage ef the city. 
The people in whose country this city is situated 
is the most distinguished in all India, and is called 
t he Prasii. The king, in addition to his family 
§ Conf. Ejui. 3C. 
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name, must adopt the surname of Palibothros, 
as Sandrakottos, for instance, did, to whom 
Megasthenes was sent on an embassy. [This 
custom also prevails among the Parthians, for 
all are called Arsakai, though each has his own 
peculiar name, as Orodes, Phraates, or some 
other.] 

Then follow these words : — 

All the country beyond the Hupanis is allowed to be very 
fertile, but little is accurately known regarding it. Partly 
from ignorance and the remoteness of its situation, every- 
thing about it is exaggerated or represented as marvellous : 
for instance, there are the stories of the gold-digging ants, 
of animals and men of peculiar shapes, and possessing 
wonderful faculties ; as the Seres, who, they say, are so 
long-lived that they attain an ago beyond that of two 
hundred years, (j They mention also an aristocratical fond 
of government consisting of five thousand councillors, each 
of whom furnishes the state with an elephant. 

According to Megasthenos the largest tigers 
are found in the country of the Prasii, &c. (Of. 
Fragm. XII.) 

Fragm. XXVI. 

Arr. hid, 10. 

Of Pataliputra and the Manners of the Indians. 

It is further said that tho Indians do not 
rear monuments to the dead, but consider the 

II Tliis was not the name of any particular nation, but 
was vaguely used to designate tho inhabitants of the re- 
gion producing sHk, of which SSr is tho name in Chinese 
and in Japanese. The general opinion places this region 
(Sirica) in Eastern Mongolia and the north-east of China, 
but it has also been sought for in Eastern TurkestAn, 
in tho Himalaya towards the sources of the Ganges, in 
Assam, and even in Pegu. The name is first met with in 
KtAsias. « 



virtues whieli r/ieji Lav(‘ displayed iii life, and 
l h(* songs in wldeli their praises are celebrated, 
sutlieit'nt to j)j‘es(u-ve tlu'ii- ineuiory after death. 
Ihit of their eiti('s il is said iliat the number is 
so great that it eniuiot be slated with precision, 
but that such citii's as are siluatc'd on the ])anks 
of rivers or on the seii-eoasl jn*(‘ built of wood 
instead of brick, being meant to last only for a 
tiin(‘, — so (h's( riicl ive are the hc'avy rains which 
[)our down, and the rivers also when they over- 
flow their ))anks and inniulate the plains, — while 
tliose cities which sbiTid on connnandiiig situa- 
tions and lofty eniiiuuiees ai'o huilt of l)riek and 
nnul; that the great(‘st city in India is that 
which is called P a I i ni h o t li r a, in the domi- 
nions of the 1' r a s i a u s, where the streams of 
the M V an n o b o a s and the (1 a n g c s unite, — 
the Ganges bt'ing the greatest of all rivers, ainl 
the ,/h’annohoas being jn-rhaps the third largest 
of Indian rivers, though greater than the great- 
est rivers elsewhere ; but it is smaller than the 
Ganges where it falls into if . M c g a s t h e n e s 
informs ns that this eiiy stretched in the in- 
habit (’d (]na rtf rs to an extreme length on each 
side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was 
fifteen stadia, and thai a ditch encompassed it 
all round, which was six liniulrcd feet in bi’cadth 
aigl thirty cubits in depth, and that the wall 
was crowiKai with 570 towers and had foiir-and- 
slxf y gales. The same writer tdls ns further 
this rouiarkjible fact about India, that all the 
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Indians are free, and not one of them is a slave< 
The Lakedtemonians and >.the Indians are 
here so far in agreement. I'lie Lakedsemonians, 
however, hold the H e 1 o t s as slaves, and these 
Helots do servile labour ; but the Indians do 
not even use aliens as slaves, and much less a 
countryman of their ovvoi. 

Pragm. XX VII. 

Mitral). XV. i. 53-50, — px). 70‘J-10. 

Of tlu', Ma)iners of the Indians, 

The Indians all live Irngally, especially when 
in camp. They dislike a great undisciplined 
multitude, and consequently they observe good 
order. Theft is of very rare occurrence. Mo- 
gasthones says that those who wore in tlio 
camp of Saudrakottos, wherein lay '100,000 
men, found that iho thefts reported on any one 
day did not exceed the value of two lumdrod 
drachmae, and this among a people who have 
no written laws, but are ignorant of writing, 
and must therefore in all the business of lilb 
trust to memory. They live, nevertheless, hap- ' 
pily ciiougli, being simple in their manners 
and frugal. They never drink wine except at 
sacrifices. Their beverage is a liquor com- 
posed from rice instead of barley, and their 
toed is principally a rice-pottage.* The sim- 
plicity of their laws and their contracts is 

If Tlii.s wino was pro])a})ly Soma juioo. 

* Curry and rice, no doubt. 
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proved bj the fact that they seldom go to law. 
TJiey have no suits about pledges or deposits, 
7101* do they require either seals or witnesses, 
but make their deposits and confide in each 
other. Their houses and property they gene- 
rally leave unguarded. These things indicate 
that they possess good, sober sense ; but other 
things they do which one cannot approve : for 
instance, that they eat always alone, and that 
they have no fixed liours when meals are to be 
taken by all in common, ])ut each one eats when 
ho feels inclined. The contrary custom would 
bo better for the ends of social and civil 
life. 

Their lavourite mode of exercising tlie body 
is by friction, ap[)lied in various ways, but espe- 
cially by passing smooth ebony rollers over the 
skin. Tlioir tombs are plain, and tho mounds 
7'aised over tho dead lowly. In contrast to the 
general simplicity of their style, they love finery 
and ornament. Tlicir I’obes are worked in gold, 
and ornameiited with precious stones, and they 
wear also fiovverod garments made of the finest 
muslin. Attendants walking behind hold up 
umbrellas over tlicm : for tliey have a high regard 
for beauty, and avail themselves of every de- 
vice to improve their looks. Truth and virtue, 
they hold alike in esteem. Hence they accord 
no special privileges to the old unless they 
possess superior wisdom. They marry many 
wives, whoul they buy from their parents, giving 
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in exchange a yoke of oxen. Some they marry 
hoping to find in them willing helpmates ; and 
others for pleasnre and to fill their houses with 
children. The wives j)rostituto themselves un- 
less they are compelled to be chltetc. No one 
wears a crown at a sacrifice or^ibation, and 
they do not stab the victim, but strangle it, so 
that nothing mutilated, but only what is entire, 
may bo presented to the deity. 

A person convicted of bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremities. Ho who 
maims any one not only suffers in return the 
loss of the same limb, but liis hand also is cut 
off. If he causes an artizan to lose his hand or 
his eye, he is put to death. The same writer 
says that none of the Indians employ slaves ; 
[but Onesikritos says that this was peculiar to 
that part of the country over which Musikanos 
ralcd.]t 

The care of the king’s person is entrusted to 
women, who also are bought from their pa- 
rents. J The guards and the rest of the soldiery 
attend outside the gates. A woman who kills 
the king when drunk becomes the wife of his 
successor. The sons succeed the father. The 
king may not sleep during the daytime, and 
by night ho is obliged to change his couch from 


t His kingdom lay in Sindliu, along the banks of the 
-Indus, and his capital was probably near Bakkar. 

X This was not unknown in native courts of later times. 
Conf. Idrisi's account of the Balhara king. 
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fiiijo t,o time, with a view to defeat ])]ots against 
his lifc.§ 

Tlie king leaves his palace not only in time 
ot war, but also for the purpose of judging causes, 
lie then rernjins in court for the whole clay, 
without allowing the business to be intcrruptecl, 
even though the hour arrives when he must 
needs attend to his person, — that is, when he is 
to bo rubljod with cylinders of wood. He con- 
tiuLics hearing cases while the friction, which is 
performed by {‘our att,eudauts, is still jirocecding. 
Another purpose (\)r whicli he leaves his palace 
is to offer sacriliee ; a third is to go to the 
(diasc?, for which Ikj departs in. Bacchanalian 
Fashion. Crowds of wonu'u suri’onnd him, and 
outside of thiscinde spearmt'u are ranged. The 
road is marked olF with rojics, and it is death, 
lor man and woman alike*, do pass within the 
ropes. Men with drums and gongs lead the 
proeoKsioTi. d'he king huiils in the enclosures 
and shoots arrows from a ])latform. At his 
side sland two or tliree armed women. If he 
hunts ill file open groniids he shoots from the 
baek of an elejihant. Of the women, some are 
in chariots, some on hoi’ses, and some even on 
elephants, and tlicy are c(|uippcd with weapons 


§ “ Tlio present k lug of' A va, who evidently belongs to 
the Indo-(diiaese tyj)e, although ho claims a Ksliatnya 
origin, Inuls a lit'e of seclusion very similar to that of 
SandvokutioS. lie clnvnges lus l)edro(>m every ni.gjit, as a 
sah'guard against sudden treacdicry.” (W'liecler’s Hist, of 
India, v<'l. 111. p. 1S2, note.) 
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of every kind, as if they were going on a cam- 
paign.ll 

[These customs are very strange when com- 
pared with our own, but the following are still 
more so;] for MegasthenSa states that the 
tribes inhabiting the Kankasos have intercourse 
with women in public, and eat the bodies of 
their relatives,^ rfnd that there are monkeys 
which roll down stones, &c. (Fragm, XV, fol- 
lows, and then Fragm. XXIX.) 

Fragm. XXYII. B. 
u®lian. V. L. iv. 1. 

Tlie Indians neither put out money at usury, 
nor know how to borrow. It is contrary to estab- 
lished usage for an Indian cither to do or suffer a 
wrong, and therefore they neither make contracts 
nor I’equire securities. Conf. Said. V. lr§ot. 

Fragm. XXVIT.C. 

Nicol. Dainaac. 44; Siob. Serm. 43. 

Among the Indians one who is unable to recover 
a loan or a deposit has no remedy at law. All 
the creditor can do is to blame himself for trusting 
a rogue. 

Fragm. XXVII.D. 

Nicol. Damasc. 44; Stob. Serm. 43. 

He who causes an artisan to lose his eye or his 
hand is put to death. If one is guilty of a very 
heinous offence the king orders his hair to be 

II In tho drama of ^almntald, RAja Dusliyanta is re- 
presented as attended in l;he chase by Yavana women, with 
bows in their hands, and wearing? garlands of wild flowers. 

^ Herodotus (bk. iii. 38, 99, 101) has noted the exist- 
ence of both practices among certain Indian tribes. 
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cropped, this being a punishment to the last de- 
gree infamous. 


Fraom. XXVIII. 

Afclien. iv. p. 153. 

Of the Suppers; of the Indian} s. 

Mcgasihenos, in the second book of his ladiJia, says that 
when the Indians are at supper a table is placed before 
each person, this l>Ging like a tripod. Tliere is placed 
upon it a golden bowl, into which they first put rice, lioiled 
as one would boil barley, and then they add many 'dainties 
prepared according to Indian receipts. 

Feagm. XXIX.* 

Strab. XV. i. 57> — p- 711- 

0 / fahuhms tribes. 

But deviating into fables he says thei’e are 
men five spans and even three spans in lieight, 
some of whom want the nose, Iiaving only two 
orifices a]K)vo the mouth ilirough wliich they 
breathe. * Against the men of three spans, war, 
as i romcr lias sung, is waged by tlio cranes, and 
also by partridges, which are as largo as geese. f 

* Cf. Sfnib. ll.i. !>, — p. 70'- — Dcimaclios and ]VI<*gas 
tliencs are especially unworthy of crodit. It- is they who 
tell those stories about tlm iiioii wIk* sleep in their ears, 
the men without mouths, the men wiihout nostrils, the 
men with one eye, the men with long legs, and the men 
with their toes turned liuckward. 'I'lioy n'licwcd Homer’s 
fable about the battle between then Cranes and the 
Pygmies, asserting that the latter were tliree spans iu 
height. They told of tlie ants that dig for gold, of 
Pans with wa'd,go-sha]X'd heads, and of serpents swallow- 
ing down oxeii and stags, horns and all, — the one author 
meanwhile accusing the other of falsehood, as Eratosthenes 
has remark(*d. 

t Ktesias in his Jjtdika. mentions Pygmies as belonging 
to India. The Indians themselves considered them as be- 
longing to the race of the Kirata*, a Imrhn-rous peoph^ who 
inhabited woods and momitaiiis and lived by bunting, and 
who w'ore so diuiiiuitive that their nam*‘ became a synonym 
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These people collect and destroy the eggs of the 
cranes, for it is in their country the cranes lay 
their eggs, and thus the eggs and the young 
cranes are not to be found anywhere else. 
Frequently a crane escapes having the brazen 
point of a weapon in, its hody, from wounds re- 
ceived in that country. ^ Equally absurd is 
the account given of the Enoto koitai,J 


for dwarf. They were iliouglit to with vultures aud 
eagles. Ah they wore of Mongolian origin, the Indians 
represented them with the distinctive features of that race, 
but with tlitir ropalsivonoss exaggerated, licneo Mogas> 
thenes spoke of the Aiuukteros, men without noses, who 
had merely hreathiiig-holcs above the mouth. 'J'ho KirPitfB 
arc no douht khmtical with the Scyrites (V. L. Syrietes) of 
Plinius ami the KiiThadai of tlie reri'phis Maris Erythnvi. 

X The Euotokoitai are called in Sanskrit Karnaprdva- 
and are frtvjucnlly referred to in the gre.at epic 
poems — o.(f. Mahilbh. 11. 1170, 1^75. The opinion was 
universally prevalent among the Indians that barbarous 
tribes had largo ears: tluis not only aro tho Kaniaprdra- 
ram<%s numtiont'd, but also KarnikAs^ La nihahmids, Makd~ 
hiirnAs (i.a. hmg or large eared), LIshf ra-karmXs {i.c. camcl- 
oared), Osiitiiakarnids {i.e. having the ears close l,o the lips), 
rdnikarihOs {i.e. having hands for ears). Sehvvaub. 00. 
“It is easy,” says Wheeler (//isf. Ind. vol. Ill.p. 170), 
“for any one eonversaid with India to point out the 
origin of many of the so-eullod fables. The ants are not 
us big as foxes, but they ar<j very extraordinary exwwators. 
The stories of men pulling up trees, and using lliern as 
chihs, are common enough in the MahAhhdraia, especially 
in the legends of the expl»)its of llhima. Mon do not 
have ears hanging down to their feet, but both men and 
women will occasionally elongate tlieir ears after a very 
exlraoixlmary fashion })y ilinisting articles through the 
loho. • • • • If there was one story more than another 
which excited the wrath of Strabo, it was that of a 
pooj)1c whose cars hung down to thoir feet. Yet the story 
is still current in HinduslAn. llAhu .loliari Das says: — 

^ An old woman once told mo that her husband, a sepoy 
in the British army, lawl seen a people who slept on one ear, 
and covered themselves with the <jther.* {DntibesUc Mart- 
nersa ad (Jus iotas of the IHndaSy BauAras, IHGC.)” The story 
Dwy be refen ed to the iliiiiAlayas. Eitch, who travelled 
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of the wild men, and of other monsters. * The 
wild men could not be brought to Sandrakottos, 
for they refused to take food and died. Their 
heels are in front, and the instep and toes are 
turned back wards. § ® Some were brought to the 

court who had no mouths and were tame. They 
dwell near the sources of the Ganges, and subsist 
on the savour of roasted flesh and the perfumes 
of fruits and flowei*s, having instead of mouths 
orifices through which they breathe. They are 
distressed with things of evil smell, and ° hence 
it is with difficulty they keep their hold on life, 
especially in a camp. Referring to the otlier 
monstrosities, the philosophers told him of the 
O k u p 0 d o s, a people who in running could leave 
the horse behind ;1| ^ot the Enotokoitai, 
who had ears reaching down to their feet, so that 
they could sleep in them, and were so strong that 
they could pull up trees and break a bowstring. 

’ Of others the Monommatoi, who have the 

iu India about lo8o, say;i lliai a people in Bhutan had earw 
a span long.” 

§ These ^vild men am mentioned both by Ktoaiaa and 
Baoto, They wore called Antii>odes on aco)unt of the 
p(’ienliar structure of tboir foot, and weri;; roclconod among 
yfJthiopiun races, thougli iliey uro oft^.m referred to in the 
Indian epics under tho n:imo h\i^ch(Xd<iutj\olo.jas, oi y^hich 
the onLcrdobaKTvXoL of Megasthones is an o.vact transla- 
tion. Vide Schwanb. GS. 

j| ‘ Okupedes’ is a translitoraiioii into Greek, with a slight 

change, of the Sanskrit (‘ having one foot/), tho 

name of a tribe of the KiriUm noted for swiftness of foot, the 
quality indicated by the Greek term. Tho Mouopodes are 
lueutioiied by Kteaias, who (X)ufoiiuded thean with the 
Skiiipodes, the men who coveiL'd iheniselves with the shadow 
of their foot. 
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ears of a dog, their one eye set in the middle of 
their forehead, the hair standing erect, and their 
breasts shaggy ; % of the Amukteres also, a 
people without nostrils, who devour everything, 
eat raw meat, and are short-lived, and die before 
old age supervenes.* The upper part of the 
mouth protrudes far over the lower lip. ® With 
regard to the Hyperboreans, who live a 
thousand years, they give the same account as 
Simonides, Pindaros, and other mythological 
writers. t ^®Tho story told by Timagenes, that 


•(T What Megastlicues hero mentions as the characteris- 
tics of a single tribe are by^e Indians attriluited to several. 
The one-eyed men they are wont to call H'dkshds or clca- 
vUo’ChanAs men with hair standing erect, 

Indian Cyclopes even aro montionod under the name of 
Laldtdlcshas, i.e. having one eye in the forehead : vide 
Schwanb. 70. 

* “ That the Astonii arc mentioned in the Indian books 
we cannot show so well as in the case of the Amukteres, 
whom Mugasthones describes as 7rafx({)dyovs, w/io0nyovv, 
^oXiyoxporwvs. Nevertheless the very words of the de- 
scription aro a proof that ho followed the narratives of the 
Indians, for the words llap,(j)dyo 9 , by which he has 
described the Amukteres, aro very rarely used in Greek, 
and are translations of Indian words.” Schwanb. GO. 

t Pindar, who locates tlie Jlyporborcans aomcwlicro about 
the mouths of the Istor, thus sings of them: — 

But who witli venturous course through wave or waste 
To Hyperborean haunts and wilds uuiraccdi 
E’er found his wondrous way ? 

There Perseus pressed amain, 

And ’midst the feast entered their strange abode, 
Where hecatombs of asses slain 
To soothe the radiant god 
Astounded he beheld. Their rude .solemnities, 

Their barbarous shouts, Apollo’s heart delight : 
Laughing the rampant brute he sees 
Insult the solemn rite. 

Still their sights, their customs strange. 

Scare not the ‘ Muse,’ while all around 
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.showers fall of drops of coj^per, which are swept 
together, is a fable. Megasthenes states — 
what is more open to belief, since the same is 


The dancing virgins range, 

And nmlting lyres and piercing pipes resound. 

With braids of golden bays entwined 
Thoir soft n.'splendent locks they bind, 

And feast in bliss the genial hour : 

Nor foul disease, nor wasting age, 

Visit tlio sa(!rcd rac(‘ ; nor wars they wage, 

Nor toil for wealth or power.” 

(lOtli i'ythian ode, 11. 46 to CD, A. Moore’s metrical ver- 
sion.) 

M<‘gasthones had the penetration to perceive that the 
(dreok fable (d* the Hyperboreans had an Indian soiiree in 
the fables regarding the Uiljiralcii rus. Ddiis W(.)rd means 
literally th(' ‘ Kuril of iluf North.’ “The historic, origin,” .says 
P. V. do Waint-Martin, “of th#Saiiskrit appellation TJtta- 
viikuru, is unknown, but its acee]>ta.tion never varies. Jn 
all the dociinient.s of LJpavedic literature, in t he great poems, 
in t.lie Piiraiias, — wherever, in short, the word is found, — it’ 
pertains to tlui domain of poiu.ie and mythological geogra- 
phy. tJt.iaraJiUVu is situated in the uttermost regions of 
the north at the foot of the mountains wliich surround 
Mount Meni, far Ix'yorid the luibitablc world. It is the 
abode of demigods and holy ItisUis whoso lives cx;t(md to 
several t housands of y(*ars. All access to it is forbidden 
to mortals. Like the Jl yjierhoreati ri'giou of Wcst,e/u my- 
thologists, this too enjoys the happy privilege of an eloruul 
.spring, ('(lually ocomjib from excess of cold and excess of 
heat, and there th<5 sorrows of the sonl a,nd the pains of 

the body ai'e alike, nnlcnown It is clear cnougii 

t had this land of tlu* bh‘>t is not of onr w orld. 

“ In their interconrse with the Jndian.s aftei' the expedi- 
tion of Alexander, the (Jrix'ks liecame acquainted with 
these tiel.ions (h’ llrahmanie poetry, as wadi as with a good 
many othiM' stories which madi' them lo<.)k upon India as a 
land of ])rodigics. iMcga.stlicncs. like Ktc.sias Ix'foro him, 
had collecti'd a, great mimher of such stories, and either 
from Ills mmnoirs or from eoTiternjorary rian’aiives, such 
as that of Deimacho.s, the fable of the Utlarakurus bad 
.spread to t In* West, .sinei*, from what Pliny tells us (vi. 
17. p. .‘)16) one Ambinet.iis liad eoinposod a treatise re- 
garding tliem a.nalo,gi>us to that of llccaiaeus regarding the 
ilyperboivans. ] t is certainly from this trouliso of Amo- 
metiis that Pliny borrows the, two linos which he devotes 
to his Attaeoive, ‘ that a girdle of mountains warmed with 
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the case in TheriaJ — that the rivers carry down 
gold dust, and ■ that a part of this is paid by 
way of tribute to the king. 

Fragm. XXX. 

Plin. Hist, Nat. VII. ii. 14-22. 

Of fahulous races. 

According to Megastlienes, on a mountain cal led 
N 11 1 o § there live men whose feet are turned 


the sun sheltered thoiu from the blasts of noxious winds, and 
that they enjoyed, like the Ilyperboreans, an eternal spring.’ 

* Gens hoi^iiuum Attacorum, aiiricis ab oinui noxio ulJiatu 
seclusa coUibus, cadeni, qua llyx)erbovei degunt, iein- 
perie.’ (Plin. loc. cit. Ammianus Mai’celliuus, xxiii. C, (J4.) 
Wagner transfers this description to the S6ros in general, 
(of whom iho Aitocoro) of Pliny form i)art), and some 
modern critics (Mannert, vol. IV. p. 250, 1875; Forhitjer 
Handb. der alien Oconr. vol. II. 472, 1841) have be^ 
lieved they could st'c in it a reference to tlie great wall 
of China.) Wo see from aliost of exanqdes besides this, that 
the poetic fa.blchs and poimlar legends of India liad taken, 
in passing into the Gvoelc narratives, an api)eara,nce of 
reality, and a sort of historical consistency.” {F'tiule s'trr 
la Gi^ogrO'pliie Grer.que ct Jjaiine de Tinde, pp. 4l‘}-414.) 
The same author (p. 412) says, “Among iho pcoijlcs of 
Soriea, Ptolemy reckons the (Htororori'ho', a name which 
in Pliny is written Attacora), and whicli Ainniianns IVlar- 
eellinus, who eopies Piohmiy, distorts into Opurocarra. 
There is no dihiculty in recognizing under this name the 
Uttarakuvu of Sa.nskiit books.” 

Schwaribeck (p. 70) qintes Lassen, who wTites somewhat 
to the same efl'ect : — “ Gtbn*akuru is a parLof Seriea, and 
as the first accoiiuis of India came i.o the West from ilie 
Seres, perhaps a jiart of the description of the ]3ea,ceful 
'happy life of the Seres is to he explained from the Indian 
stoines of the UUarakuru. The sU)ry of the long lif(‘ of the 
Seres may be similarly explained, especially wlnu) Megas- 
thencs reckons the life attained by the llyj^erboroau.s at 
1000 years. Tlie MaUdlihdrata (VI. 2(11) says that the 
Uttarakui’us live 1000 or 10,000 years. We conclude from 
this that Megasthenfs also wrote of the UUarakurns, and 
that, he not improperly rouden'd their name by that (^f 
the Hyperboreans.” — Xeiischr. 1 1. 07. 

J Not Spain, but the country l>etwoen the Black Sea 
and the Casyjian, now called Georgia. 

§ V. L. Nullo. 
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backw/irJ, wlio liavr* toes ou each foot ; 
* while oil rnanj oPfche mountains there li^es a 
race ofmen having heads like those of dogs, who 
are clothed wilh the skins of wild beasts, whose 
.s}3cecli is barking, and who, being armed with 
claws, live by liunting and fowling. || Ktesias 
asserts on his own authority that the number of 
those men was upwards of 120,000, and that 
there is a race in India whose females bear off- 
spring but once in the course of their life, and 
that their children become at once grey-haired.J 

Mogasthonos speaks of a race of men among 
the Nomadic Indians who instead of nostrils 
have merely orifices, whose logs are contorted like 
snakes, and who arc called S c y r i t no. He 
speaks also of a race living on the very confines 
of India on the east, near the source of the Gan- 
ges, the A s t o m i, who have no month ; who 
cover tlieir body, wliich is all over hairy, with the 
soft down found upon the leaves of trees ; and 
who live merely by breathing, and the perfurae 
inhaled by the nostrils. They eat nothing, and 
they drink nothing. They require merely a 
variety of odours of roots and of flowers and of 
wild apples. The apples they carry with them 
when they go on a distant journey, that they 
may always have something to smell. Too 
strong an odour would readily kill them. 


II hy Ktr\'^ia.s Kvt/oKc^iiXot, und in Sanskrit sHina- 

>nui'/tds or S I'dui nrfids. 
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^•Beyond the A stom i, in the remotest part 
of the mountains, the Trispit h ami and the 
Pygmies are said to have their abode. They 
are each three spans in height — that is, not more 
than seven-and- twenty inches. Their climate is 
salubrious and they enjoy a perpetual spring, 
under shelter of a barrier of mountains which rise 
on the north. Tliey are the same whom Homer 
mentions as being harassed by the attacks of 
the cranes. ® The story about them is — that 
mounted on the backs of rams and goats, and 
equipped with arrows, they march down in 
spring-time all in a body to the soa, and destroy 
the eggs and the yonng of those birds. It takes 
them always three months to finish this yearly 
campaign, and were it not undertaken they 
could not defend themselves against the vast 
flocks of snhscqnont years. Their huts are made 
of clay and feathers and egg-slndls. [Aristotle 
says that they liv^e in caves, but otherwise he 
gives the same account of them as others.]. . . . 

[ v» From Ktosias we learn that there is a people 
belonging to this race, which is called P a n d o- 
r e and settled in the valleys, who live two hun- 
dred years, having in youth hoary hair, which 
in old age turns black. On the other hand, 
others do not live beyond the ago of forty, — 
nearly related to the M a c r o b i i, whose women 
bear offspring but once. Agatharebides says 
the same of them, adding that they subsist on 
locusts, and are swift of foot.] ® Clitarebus and 
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Meg’asthenes call them M an d i,^ and reckon the 
number of their villages at three hundred. 
The females bear children at the age of seven, 
and are old women at forty.* 

Fragm. XXX.B. 

Solin. .52. 2G-30. 

Near a mountain which is called Nulo there 
live men whose feet arc turned backwards and 
liave eight toes on each foot. Mcgasthoiies writes 
that on different mountains in India there are 
tribes of men with dog-shaped heads, armed with 
claws, clothed with skins, who speak not in tho 
accents of human language, hut only bark, and 
have fierce grinning jaws. [In Ktesias wo read 
that in some ])arts the females bear offspring bub 
once, and that the children are white-haired from 
their birth, 

Those who live near the source of tho Ganges, 
requiring nothing in the shape of food, subsist on 
the odour of wild apples, and when they go on a 
long journey they carry these with them for safety 
of their life, wdiich they can support by inhaling 
their perfume. Should they inliale very foul air, 
death is inevitable. 

Fra(;m. XXXI. 

riutuvcb, (Ic facie in orhe Iniur. (0pp. ed. Rcisk, 
tom. ix. p. 701.) 

‘ 0/ the race of men without mouths.^ 

For liow could one find growing there that 

^ Possibly wo should road P&ndai, unless perhaps 
Mogasthoues referred to the iuhabitants of Mount Man^ 
d a r a. 

* Couf. Fragin. L. 1, LI. 

t Couf. Pragm. XXIX. 5, XXX. 3. 
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Indian root which Megasthenea says a race 
of men who neither eat nor drink, and in fact 
have not even months, set on fire and burn 
like incense, in order to snsfcain their existence 
with its odorous fumes, unless it received mois- 
ture from the moon ? ' 

BOOK III. 

Fhagm. XXXI L 

Arr. hid. XL l.-XIf.-f). Cf. Epifc. 40-58, and Plin. 

Hist. Nat. VI. xxii. 2, 3. 

(Seethe translation of Arrian’s Indika.) 

Fuagm. XXX 111. 

Strab. XV. 1. 30-41, 46-40, -pp. 703-4, 707. 

Of the S(wen Castes among the Indians. 

(39) According to him (Megasthciies) the popu- 
lation of India is divided into seven parts. The 
philosophers are first in rank, but form the 
smallest class in point of number. * Their services 
areemployed privately by persons wliowish to offer 
sacrifices or perform other sacred rites, and also 
publicly by the kings at what is called the Great 
Synod, wherein at the beginning of the new 
year all tlie philosophers are gathered together 
before the king at the gates, when any philoso- 
pher who may have committed any useful sug- 
gestion to writing, or observed any means for im- 
proving the crops and the cattle, or for promot- 
ing the public interests, declares it publicly. * If 
any one is detected giving false information thrice, 
the law condemns him to be silent for the rest of 
his life, but he who gives sound advice is ex- 
empted from paying any taxes or contributions. 



(10) 71 ic seroHil caste consists of the Ii u s b a n di- 
in c n, wlio form the bulk of the population, and ar« 
in disposition most mild and gentle. They are 
exempted from military service, and cultivate 
their lands undistuilxid by fear. They never go 
to town, citlier to take ])ai‘t in its tumults, or for 
any other purjjose. It therefore not unfrequent- 
iy happens tliat at the same time, and in the 
same jjart of tlic countiy, men may be seen drawn 
ii}) in ari'ay of l)attle, and ligiitiiig at risk of their 
lives, while other men cZo.sr at hand arc ploughing 
and digging \\\ perffci security, having these soldiers 
to protect them. Tlic whole of the land is the 
j)roj)erty of the king, and the Imsbaiidmen till it on 
condition of receiving one-fourth of the produce. 

(11 ) '’Tlio ////r(?easte consists of h e r d s rn c u and 
hunter s, who alone arc allowed to hunt, and to 
keep cattle, and to sell draught animals or let them 
out on hire. In return for clearing the land of 
wild beasts and fowls wliicli devour the seeds 
sown in tlio holds, they receive an allowance of 
gi’ain from the king. Tliey lead a wandering life 
and live under tent.s. 

Fragm. XXXVI. follows Lero. 

[So much, then, on tlu subject of wild animals. 
We shall now return to Mcgastlrcnes, and resume 
from wlicre wc digressed. ] 

(4())’’ 'VhvfonrUc class, afterlicrdsmenand hunters, 
consists oi* tho.se who work at trades, of those who 
vend wares, and of those who are employed in 
bodily labour. Some of these pay tribute, and. 
render to the state certain prescribed services. 
But the armour- makers and shipbuilders receive 
wages and their victuals from the kijig, for whom 
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alone they work. Ilie general in command of the 
army supplies the soldiers with weapons, and the 
admiral of the fleet lets out ships on hire for the 
transport both of passengers and merchandize. 

(47 ) The fifth class consists of fl g h t i n g m e it, 
who, when not engaged in active service, pass their 
time in idleness and drinking. They are main- 
tained at the king’s expense, and hence tliey are 
always ready, when occasion calls, to take the 
field, for they carry nothing of their own with 
them but their own bodies. 

(48) The 6idh class consists of the overseers, 
to whom is assigned the duty of watching all that 
goes on, and making reports secretly to the king, 
Some are entrusted with the inspection of the 
city, and others with that of the army. Hie 
former employ as their coadjutors the courtezans 
of the city, and the latter the courtezans of the 
camp. The ablest and most trnstwoi*thy men are 
appointed to fill these oflices. 

The seveniJi class consists of the councillors 
and a s s e s s o r s of the king. To them belong the 
highest posts of government, the tribunals of 
justice, and the general administration of public 
aflairs.J: No one is allowed to marry out of his 

X The Greek writers by confouiitlinp some distinc- 
tions occasioned by civil employment with tlioso arisinpf 
from that division have increased the nurnl^er (of classes) 
from five (including the haiulicrafts-maii or mixed class) 
to seven. Tliis number is produced by their supjjosiag the 
king’s councillors and assessors to form a distinct class 
from the Brahmans ; by splitting the class of Vaisya into 
two, consisting of shepherds and lms]>andn>en ; by introduc - 
ing a caste of spies ; and by omitting the servile class alto- 
gether. With these exceptions tlio classes are in the state 
described by Menn, which is the groundwork of that still 
subsisting. — Elphinstoue’s History of Iiidki, p. 23fi. 
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own caste, or to exchange one profession or 
trade for another, or to follow more than one 
l)iisiiiess. An exception is made in favour of the 
plulosoplicr, who for his virtue is allowed this pri- 
vilege. 

Fuagm. XXXIV. 

Strab. XV. 1. r>0-r,2,— pp. 707-709. 

Of the aihninisfralloii of piihlio affairs. 

Of (he use of Horses aatl Elephants. 

(Fraj?m. XXX 111. lias preceded this.) 

(bO) Of the groat officers of state, some have 
charge of the market, others of the city, others of 
the soldiers. Some superintend the rivers, mea- 
sur(3 the land, as is done in Fgypt, and inspect the 
sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their brauclios, so that every one may 
have an equal supjily of it. “^Tlie same persons 
have charge also of the huntsmen, and are eu- 
triistcd with the power of rewarding or punishing 
them according to their deserts. They collect the 
taxes, and superintend the occupations connect- 
ed with land, as those of the woodcutters, the 
(!ar pouters, the blacksmiths, and the miners. 
^They construct roads, and at every ten stadia§ 
set up a pillar to show the by-roads and dis- 
tances. '‘Those who have charge of the city are 

§ Fi oin ibis it would nppo.ar tliat ton stadia were equal 
io soiju' liidiau measure of distance, which must have been 
the 'S(j or kosa. It' the stadium ho taken at 202 ', yards, 
this would pve 2922.1 yards for the kos, ajjreeiu)? with the 
shorter Uos of /i'/Z/fv, in use in the Panjub, and till 

lately, if not otill, in parts of Bengal.— Ed. hul. Ant, 
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divided into six bodies of five each. The mem- 
bers of the first look after every thing relating to 
the industrial arts. Those of the second attend 
to the entertainment of foreigners. To these 
they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over 
their modes of life by means of those persons 
whom they gi ve to them for assistants. They escort 
them on the way when they leave the country, or, 
in the event of their dying, forward their pro- 
perty to their relatives. They take care of them 
when they are sick, and if they die bury them. 
*The third body consists of those who inquire 
when and how births and deaths occur, with 
the view not only^of levying a tax, but also in 
order that births and deaths among both high 
and low may not escape the cognizance of Gov- 
ernment. ®The fourth class superintends trade 
and commerce. Its members Iiave charge of 
weights and measures, and sec that the products 
in their season arc sold by public notice. No 
one is allowed to deal in more than one kind of 
commodity unless he pays a double tax. ^Tho 
fifth class supervises manufactured articles, 
which they sell by public notice. What is new 
is sold separately from what is old, and there 
is a fine for mixing the two together. ^The 
sixth and last class consists of those who col- 
lect the tenths of the prices of the articles sold. 
Fraud in the payment of this tax is punished 
with death. 

®Such are the functions which these bodies 
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fr-oparalely cliscliargp. Tn tlieir collective capa- 
city they have charge both of their special de- 
partments, and also of matters affecting the 
general interest, as the keeping of public build- 
ings in proper repair, the regulation of prices, 
the care of markets, harbours, and temples. 
^^Xext to the eity magistrates there is a third 
governing body, which directs military affairs. 
This also consists of six divisions, with five 
in embers to each. One division is appointed 
to ceuporate with the admiral of ilie fleet, an- 
otln'i* with the superintendent of the bnllock- 
t, rains whitdi are used for transporting en- 
gines of war, food for tlie soldiers, provamder 
for the cattle, and other military requisites, 
ddicy su])[)ly servants wlio beat the drum, and 
ollun’s Avho carry gongs ; gi*ooms also for the 
horses, and mechanists and their assistants. 
To t he sound of the gong they send out foragers 
to bring in grass, and liy a system of rewards 
and punish nieiits ensure the work being done 
with desp;it(‘h and safely. ^‘The lliird division 
hiis charge ot the foot-soldiers, the fourth of 
the horses, the lil'tli of the war-chariots, and the 
sixth of the elephants. ^®There are royal 
.stables tor the horses and elepliants, and also 
a royal magazine For the arms, because the 
soldier has to return his arms to the maga- 
zlno, and his horse and his elephant to the 
stables. ‘'''They use the elephants without 
bridles. The chariots are drav n on the march 
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by oxen,^* but the horses are led along by a 
halter, that their legs may not be galled and 
inflamed, nor their spirits damped by drawing 
chariots. ^®In addition to the charioteer, there 
ai’e two fighting men who ait up in the chariot 
beside him. The war-elephant carries four 
men — three who shoot arrows, and the driver. || 
(Pragm. XXVlI. follows.) 

Fiugm. XXXV. 

wEliau, Hist Anim. XIII. 10. 

Of the use of Horses and Elephants. 

Cf. Fragm. XXXIV. 13-15. 

When it is said that an Indian by springing 
forward in front of a hoi’se can check his speed 
and hold him back, thi.s is not true of all Indians, 
but only of such as have been trained from boy- 
hood to manage liorscs; for it is a practice with 
them to control llioir horses with hit and bi*idle, 
and to make thorn move at a measured pace and 
in a straight course. They neither, however, 
gall thoir tongue by iho use of spiked muzzles, 
nor torture the roof of their mouth. The pro- 
fessional trainers break them in by forcing 
them to gallop round and round in a ring, es- 
pecially when they see them refractory. Such 
as undertake this work rcqiiiiv to have a stix>ng 
hand as well as a thorough knowledge of 

\\“ TVio fowvfoM diviii'iou of t\io afioy (hor«»«, fuot, chariot.^, 
and olephautsl wan iho xamo aa that of Mt>uu ; Uvii Stvabo 
raakes a sextuple divibioii, hy adding Uie comiaiiioariat and 
naval department.” 
h 
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horses, Tlie greatest proficients test their skill 
by driving a chariot round and round in a 
ring; and in truth it would bo no trifling 
teat to control with ease a team of four high- 
mettled steeds when whirling round in a circle. 
The chariot carries two men who sit beside the 
charioteer. The war-elephant, cither in what 
is called the lower, or on his bare back in sooth, 
carries three fighting men, of whom two shoot 
from the side, ’while one shoots from behind. 
There is also a fourth man, who carries in his 
hand the goad wherewith he guides the animal, 
much in the same way as the pilot and captain 
of a ship direct its course with the helm. 

Fkaom. XXXVL 

Btrab. XV, 1. ll-W,— H). 701-705. 

()/’ I'jlt’jfhaNfs, 

Conf. Kpit. 51-50. 

(FniRm. XXX 111. 0 Iia.s preceded tins.) 

A private person is not allowed to keep either 
a horse or an elephant. These animals are held 
to 1)0 tlie special properly of ilie king, and 
persons are appointed to lake caio of them. 
* The manner ol’ hunting the elephant is this. 
Kound a hare [)ateh of ground is dug a deep 
trench about five or six stadia in extent, and 
over this i.s tlirown a very narrow briilgo which 
give.s uceo.s.s to the enclosiu’e. ^ Into this en- 
rlo.sure are introduced tlirce or four of the l>e.st- 
t rained female elepliaiits. The men themselve.s 
lie in ambush iu concealed huts. ^ The wild 
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elephants do not. approach this tmp in the day- 
time, but they enter it at night, going in one 
by one. ® When all have passed the entrance, 
the men secretly close it up ; tlion, introducing 
the strongest of the tamo fighting elephants, 
they fight it out with the wild ones, whom at 
the same time they enfeeble with hunger. 
°When the latter are now overcome with fa- 
tigue, the boldest of the drivers dismount un- 
observed, and each man creeps under his own 
elephant, and from this position creeps under 
the belly of the wild elephant and ties his 
feet together. ^ When this i.s done they incite 
the tamo ones to boat those whoso feet are tied 
till tlioy fall to the ground. They then bind 
the wild ones and tlie tame ones togotlier neck 
to neck with thongs of raw ox-hide. To pre- 
vent them shaking themselves in order to throw 
off those who attempt to mount iliem, they make 
cuts all round their nock and then put thongs 
of leather into the incisions, so that the j)ain 
obliges thena to submit to tlicir fetters and to 
remain quiet. From the number caught they 
reject such as are too old or too young to bo 
^erviceal^le, and the rest they Icitd away to the 
stables. Here they tie their foot one to another, 
and fasten their necks to a firmly fixed pillar, 
and tamo them by hunger. ^"^Aftor this they 
re.store their strength with green reeds and 
glass. They next teach them to be obedient, 
which they effect by soothing them, some by 
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coaxit^'j woi Jh, and oUiei's by songs and the 
music of the drum. “ Few of them are found 
difficult to tame, for they are natnndly so mild 
and gentle in tlieir disposition that they approx- 
imate to rational creatures. Some of them take 
lip their drivers when fallen in battle, and 
carry tliorn off in safety from the field. Others, 
when their masters have sought refuge between 
their forf;legs, hav'e fought in their defence and 
saved their lives. If in a fit of anger they 
kill either the man who feeds or the man who 
trains tlicin, they pine so much for their loss 
that tlicy refuso to take food, and sometimes 
die of hungc'r. 

'•They copulate like hoi’ses, and tlie female 
casts her calf ehiefiy in spring. It is the season 
for the male, when ho is in heat and becomes 
ferocions. At this time he discharges a fatty 
substance through an orifice near tha temples. 
It is also the season for the females, when the 
corresponding passage opens. '^Thcy go with 
young for a period which varies from sixteen to 
eighteen months. The dam suckles her calf 
for six years. '‘Most of them live as long as 
men who attain extreme longevity, and some live 
over two hundred years. They arc liable to many 
distempers, and are not easily cured. ''‘The 
remedy for diseases of the eye is to wash It with 
cows* milk. For most of their other diseases 
draughts of black wiue are administered to them. 
For the cure of their wounds they ai'e made to 
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swallow butter, for this draws out iron. Their 
sores are fomented with swine’s flesh. 

Fragm. XXXVTT. 

Arr. ItnL ch. 13-14. 

(Pi*agm. XXXll. cotiios before this.) 

(See the translation of Arrian’s [udika.) 

[Fraom. XXXVTT. B.l 
ufFilian, Hist, Anim. XII. 44. 

Of Elcphanis, 

(Of. Fragm. XXXVI. t)-10 and XXXVII. 9-10 
init, c. XTV.). 

In India an elephant if caught when full-grown is dltti- . 
cult to tame, aiul longing for freedom thirsts for blood. 
Should it be bound in chains, thi.s exaspenites it still more, 
and it will not submit to a master. The Indians, however, 
coax it with food, and seek to pacify it with various thiTjgs 
for which it has a liking, their aim being to fill its stomach 
and to soothe its temper. But it is still angry with them, 
and takes no notice of Ibom, To what device do they then 
resort P They sing to it their native melodies, and soot ho 
it with the music of au instrument in common use whick 
has four strings aud is called a skinda'psos, Tlio croaturo 
now pricks up its ears, yields to the soothing strain, and its 
anger subsides. Then, though there is au occasional out- 
burst of its suppressed passion, it gradually turns it s eye to 
its food. It is then freed from ita bond.s, hut duos not seek 
to escape, being enthralled with the music. It even take.s 
food eagerly, and, like a luxurious guest riveted to the 
festive board, has no w'ish to go, from its love of the music. 

Fragm. XXXVIII. 
iElian, Hist. Anim. XIII. 7- 
Of the diseases of Elephants. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXXVI. 15 and XXXVII. 15.) 

The Indians cure the wounds of the clepbani.H 
which they catch, in the manner following : — 
They treat them in the way in which, as good old 
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iJomor fells us, Patroklos treated fhe wound ot‘ 
tJurv])yloH, — they foment them with lukewarm 
water. After this they rub them over with but- 
tei', and if they are deep allay the inflammation by 
a})])lying and inserting pieces of pork, hot but 
still retaining the blood. They cure ophthalmia 
with cow.s’ milk, which is first used as a foment- 
ation for the eye, and is then injected into it. 
The animals open their eyelids, and finding they 
can sec better arc delighted, and are sensible of 
Ihr hciiijit like human beings. In proportion as 
I heir blindno.ss diminishes their delight over- 
flows, and this is a token that the disease has 
been cured. The remedy for other distempers 
(o which they arc liable is black wine; and if 
this ])otion fails to work a cure nothing else can 
save them. 

FrAOM. XXXIX. 

Strab. XV. 1, 41,— P- / Of). 

Of Cald-diijijlofj Anh* 

IMegasthenes gives the lidlowing account of 
tlioi^e anl.s. Among the Derdai, a groat ti'ibe 
of Indians, who inhabit the mountains on the 


Si'o Ilia /, l)k. XI, 

* Soo liiil. A It t. vol. IV. pp. /If. Avlioro roj^ont ar^n- 

inciila nro addurt**! to ])rovi* tliiit tlio ‘ j^old-dijtjurin^ ants’ 
wovi' originally noitber, as (bo aiu-ionts siippoised, roal ants, 
nor, as ho many oininont inon of learning luivo Hup|^>oHod, 
larger animals mistakon for ants on aeooiini of tbeir ap- 
pearanee and siibterraneau habits, b\it Tibetan miners, 
whoso modt' (d' lift- and dros.s was in the remotest antiquity 
e\artly 'vhat they are at the pre.sout day. 
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ejlstern borders, f there is an elevated plateau f 
about 3,000 stadia in circuit. Beneath the 
surface there are mines of gold, and here ac^ 
cordingly are found the ants which dig for that 
metal. They are not inferior in size to wild 
foxes. They run with amazing speed, and live 
by the produce of the chase. The time when 
they dig is winter. § They throw up heaps of 
earth, as moles do, at the mouth of tho mines. 
The gold-dust has to be subjected to a little boil- 
ing. The people of the neighbourhood, coming 
secretly with beasts of burden, carry this off. If 
they came openly the ants would attack them, 
and pursue them if they fled, and would destroy 
both them and their cattle. So, to elfeot the rob- 
bery without being observed, they lay down in 
several ditfereut places pieces of the flesh of 
wild beasts, and when tho ants arc by ibis de- 
vice dispersed tliey carry off the gold-dust. 

f These are tho Darda^of Pliny, ilio Daradrui of 
Ptolemy, and the Da rad a 8 of Sanskrit literature. “ The 
Dards are not an extinct race. According to the account.s 
of modern travellers, they consist of several wild and pre- 
datory tribes dwelling among tho mountains on tho noitli- 
wost frontier of Kasmir and by tho banka of tho ludua.” 
Ind.jLnt. loc. cit. 

X Tho table-laud of Chojotol, ecc Jour. R. Goog. Soc. 
vol. XXXIX. pp. 140 stw/v.— Ei>. Ind. Ant. 

§ “ Tho miners of Thok*Jaluug, in spite of the. colJ, 
prefer working in winter ; and the number of tlnn'r tonts, 
which in summer aniouiiis to Unco hundrcvl, rises to 
nearly six hundred iu winter. They prefer the wilder, an 
tho froxen soil then stands woll, and ia not likely to trouble 
them much by falling in," — Id. 
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This they sell to any trader they meet with]] 
while it is still in the state of ore, for the art of 
fusing metals is unknown to them.^ 

Fragm. XL. 

Arr. Tnd. XV.-5-7. 

(See the translation of Arrian's Indika.) 

[Fkaom. XL. B.] 

Dio Chrysost. Or. 35, —p. 430, Morell. 

Of Ants which di<j for gold. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXXI V. and XL.) 

Tlioy got the gold from ants. Those creatures are larger 
than foxes, but arc in other rc.spocts like the ants of our 
own country. They dig holes in the earth like other ants. 
The hojii) wliieh tljoy throw up consists of gold the purest 
and hrighlosL in all the world. The mounds are piled up 
<-h>.se to each other in regular order like hillocks of gold 
dust, whereby all the plain is made oirulgont. It is dillicult, 
therefore, (•) h/uk towards the sun, and uiany who have at- 
tcinidcd to d») tliis have thereby destroyed tlieir eyesight. 
The people who arc next neighbours to the ants, with a 
view to jdunder these heaps, cross the intervening desert, 
which is of no great extent, mounted on wagons to which 
they have yoked tliiur owiftcst horse.’. They arrive at 
noon, a time when the ants have gone tindcrground, and at 

II Tu) Tuxdrri twi/ e’/i7re/)coe. If the diflerent reading 
Tou Tvx^frTos T(n%' (unopoi^ j>e n loj)(cd, the rendering is, 
“ i’kcy (h’spo.'ic (f it to meivha?it.s at any price, ” 

^rcf. Jlerod. nLl(,LM<).j; Aniin, .Lm?). V.4. 7; /Fllun, 
Hist. Aiiiui. Ill, 1; (,'lem. Ai' x. 11. p. 2P7; 

('Ittl. XII. 33(»-;J10; Fhu. Xot. M. 3d, XXXlll. 21 ; 
Fropert . 111. 13. uiip. ;Mel. V 1 1 . 2 ; j.d<lor. (.h'lg. XII. .3 ; 
Albert Mag. i’e* Animal. T. VM. p. 37^', ('.x subditiliis 
Alevamlri rpistoli.s; Ajionym. 7 1' d/<'<es7./ /j d Bt llitis, 2.59, 
ed. Ilergerde Xivi't y : riiilnstiaGi.s, J it. VI, J ; and 

llrht idnrus, . J',7 /) . -X.’JCi, p. 495; al.'io < iihleoK'i.ster, St'i ipt. 
.-LmIi. ih: I'cb. hnl. tu 220-221, uu'i 120- Husbei)uius, IjCi/o. 

'Ib^rrir,, I,'/. is/. IV. pp. 1 U, or ThauuuJ XXiV. 7, 
p. b09.— JScliwaubeck, p. 72. 
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once seising the booty make off at full speed. The ants, 
on learning what has boen done, parsuo the fogiUves, and 
overtaking them fight with thorn till they conquer or die, 
for of all animals they are the moat oonrageous. It hence 
appears that they understand the worth of gold, and that 
they will sacrifice their lives rather than part with it. 

Fuagm. XLI. 

Strab. XV. 1. 58-00,— pp. 711-714. 

Of the Indian Philoscyphers. 

(Fragm. XXIX. has preceded this.) 

(58) Speaking of the philosophers, he (Megas- 
thenes) says that such of them as live on the 
mountains are worshippers of Dionysos, show- 
ing as proofs that ho had come among them the 
wild vine, which grows in their country only, 
and the ivy, and the laurel, and the myrtle, 
and the box-tree, and other evergreens, none 
of which are found beyond the Pluphratos, ex- 
cept a few in parks, which it requires great 
care to preserve. They observe also certain 
customs which are Bacchanalian. Thus they 
dress in muslin, wear the turban, use perfumes, 
array themselves in garments dyed of bright 
colours ; and their kings, when they appear in 
public, are preceded by the music of drums and 
gongs. But the philosophers who live on the 
plains worship Herakles. [These accounts are 
fabulous, and are impugned by many writers, 
especially what is said about the vino and 
wine. For the greater part of Armenia, and 
the whole of Mesopotamia and Media, onwards 
to Persia and Karmania, lie beyond the Eu- 
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and ilironghoiif a crroni part of each of 
llicsc countries good viues grow, and good 
\s ine is produced.] 

( Vd) j\I('gastlienos makes a dilFcrent division 
of tli(^ ])]iilosophers, saying that they arc of two 
kinds — one of wliich ho calls the Brachraanes, 
•and the other the S a r m a n c s.* Tho Brae h- 
man c s arc host esteemed, for they arc more 
(‘onsistent in their opinions. From the time of 
ilwir concM'ption in the worn!) they arc under 
lh(' guardian care of learned men, who go to 
th() mother and, inider the j)retcncc of using 
some; incjintations for tho welfare of herself and 
her unborn babe, in reality give her prudent 
hints and counsels. The women who listen most 
willingly arc thought to be tho most fortunate in 
( lieii* (rhildrcai. After their birth the children are 
jinder the care of one person after another, and as 

^ “ ►SiiKto tbt' word 2a/»|Arii/as- (Iho form used l>y Clo- 
mciiH of Aloxutidvia) ri)rroH\>ondrt to Uio Udtor xvith tVic 
SnnsUril word sr-iiihhin (f an nscotiv), it ovidout that 
tho f(*n)is rci/->/x<'mai aud wbicli are found iu all 

tbo .M8S, of Strabo, nn> incorivct. Tbo fni.stako need not 
.‘<urprist' ns, since the 2.\ wlieii closely writtou to^?rthcr 
<lillcr little in form from the syllable TA. In the same 
way (dcmeiit’rt ' AWofitoi must be changed into Strabo's 
XXofiioi, cturespoiidiug with the Sanskrit V ana pro st ha — 

‘ the man of the first thrct* castes who, after tho tt^rni of 
his honst'holdershij) l.as ex])ircd, has cutt?red the third 

t»M or ortler, and has proceeded (pmsf/ia) to a life in the 
woods (rua(f).’ '* — iSehwanbeck, p. dtl; Id. H. Wilson, t//oss. 
“It is a cai)ital question,” he adds, “who the Sarinanee 
\ven‘, some considering tlumi to bo Buddhists, and others 
denying thtun b» be such. Weighty arguments arc adduced 
tui both sides, hut the»>pinion of thi>se seoms to approach 
nearer tl\*' truth who eonteiut that Uicy were Buddhists.'* 
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they advance in age each succeeding mastej* is 
more accomplished than his })rodeccssor. The 
philosophers have their abode in a grove in front 
of the city within a moderate- sized tmclosure. 
They live in a simple style, and lie on beds of 
rushes or (deer) skins. They abstain from 
animal food and sexual pleasures, and spend 
their time in listening to serious discourse, and 
in imparting their knowledge to such as will 
listen to them. The hearer is not allowed to 
speak, or even to cough, and much less to spit, 
and if he offends in any of these ways he is cast 
out from their society that voiy day, as being 
a man who is wanting in solf-rosti-aint. After 
living in this manner for scvcn-and-tlurty years, 
each individual retires to hisown proj)erty, where 
he lives for the rest of his days in case and socii- 
rity.f They then array themselves in line muslin, 
and wear a few trinkets of gold on their fingers 
and in their ears. They eat ilosh, but not that ol' 
animals employed in labour. They abstain from 
hot and highly seasoned food. They inariy as 
many wives as they please, with a view to have 

t “ A miHtiiko (of the Greek wviicrti) orii'inutofi in tljoir 
iguoraiiceof the fourfold division of a JirAhnjan’s file. '1 'Ijus 
they speak of men who had been f*)r many years sophisls 
marrying and returning to comnnin life (alluding probably 

a student who, having eomplet-ed tlie ausleriiies of tlie 
first period, becomes a house'lioJder):”Elpliiri8forie’H//^.v- 
tory of India, p. wliere it is also nuiiarked that llio 
writers erroneously prolong the |>eriod during vvliit.li studemtji 
listen t>o their instructors in silence and r«*Hpect, njaking it 
extend in all cases bi thirty-seven, which is the great eMf 
age to which Maim (chap. HI. sec. 1) perioitd it in any 
case to be protracted. 
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niimorous children, for by having many wives? 
greater advantages are enjoyed, and, since they 
have no slaves, they have more need to have 
children around them to attend to their wants. 

The Brachmanes do not communicate a know- 
ledge of philosophy to their wives, lest they 
should divulge any of the forbidden mysteries 
to the profane if they became depraved, or lost 
they should desert them if they became good 
philosophers : for no one who despises pleasure 
and pain, as well as life and death, wishes to be 
in subjection to another, but this is characteris- 
tic both of a good man and of a good woman. 

Death is with them a very frequent subject 
of discourse. They regard this life as, so to 
speak, the time when the child within the 
womb becomes mature, and death as a birth 
into a real and happy life for the votaries of 
philosophy. On this account they undergo 
much discipline as a preparation for death. 
They consider nothing that befalls men to be 
cither good or bad, to suppose otherwise being 
a dream-like illusion, else how could some be 
affected with sorrow, and others with pleasured, 
by the very same things, and how could the 
same things affect the same individuals at dif- 
ferent times with these opposite emotions ? 

Their ideas about physical phenomena, the 
same author tells us, arc voiy crude, for they are 
better in their actions than in theii* reasonings, 
inasmuch as their belief is iu great measure 
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based upon fables ; yet on many points ilieir 
opinions coincide witli tliosc of the Greeks, for 
like them they say that the world had a begin- 
ning, and is liable to destruction, and is in shape 
sphcncal, and that the Deity Avho made it, and 
who governs*it, is diffused through all its parts. 
They hold that various first principles operate 
ill the universe, and tliat water was the pihi- 
ciple omj)loycd in the making of the world. In 
addition to the four elements there is a fifth 
agency, from which the heaven and the stars 
were produced. J The earth is placed in the 
centre of tho universe. Concorninggoiicration, 
and tho nature of the soul, and many other 
subjects, they express views like those main- 
tained by the Greeks. They wrap up their 
doctrines about immortality and future jtidg' 
ment, and kindred topics, in allegories, afUu’ 
tho manner of Plato. Such arc his statements 
regarding the Brachmancs. 

( 60 ) Of the Sarmaiics§hc tells us that 

if Akdsa, ‘ tho other or sky.’ 

^ Schwanbeck argues from tho dihtinct aepnratiou lu'ro 
made between tlie jirachmaucsaiid the SarmanOH, as well as 
from the name Sra'tnana being especially applied to Jlaud- 
dha teachers, that tho latter are hero meant. Tlioy are 
called 2afJLavaioi by Bardesanes (ap. Porphyr. Ahstin. IV. 
17) and Alex. Polyhiator. (ap. Ciirill. contm J\dvm. IV. ji. 
133 E, od. Paris, 1C3M). Corif. also Ilieronym. ndJovininn. 
II. (ed. Paris, 1700, T. ll.pt. ii. p. 20C). And this isjnstthe 
Pali name Sarnnuma, tho equivalent of the Sanskrit Sra~ 
mind. Bohlcn in De Biuldhaismi orhjino et iviAitc dvfini- 
endis susttiins this view, but LasHcn {Rhein. Mu, s. filr l^hiL 
I. 171 ff.) contends that the dos<rriptioii agrees better with 
tho BrAhinan ascetics. See SchwanboeAt, p. toff, and Las- 
sen, l7id. Altertfi. (3ud ed). 11. 7t>5, or (Lst ed.) 11. 700. 
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iliose who are lieJd in most honour are called 
the Hylobioi.|| They live in the woods, 
where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild 
fruits, and wear garments made from the bark 
of trees. They abstain from sexual intercourse 
and from wine. They communidate with the 
kings, who consult them by messengers regard- 
ing the causes of things, and who through them 
worship and supplicate the deity. Next in 
honour to the Hylobioi arc the physicians, since 
they are engaged in the study of the nature of 
man. They arc simple in their habits, but do not 
live in the fields. Their food consists of rice and 
barley-meal, which they can always get for the 
more asking, or receive from those who enter- 
tain them as guests in their houses. By their 
knowledge of pharmacy they can make mar- 
riages fruitful, and determine the sex of the 
offspring. They effect cures rather by regulat- 
ing diet than by the use of medicines. The 
remedies most esteemed are ointments and plas- 
ters. All others they consider to be in a great 
measure pernicious in their nature. This class 
and the other class practise fortitude, both by 
undergoing active toil, and by the endurance of 
pain, so that they remain for a whole day mo- 
tionless in one fixed attitude.* 

11 Sec note* page [>8. 

“ The liabits oF tbc physicians,” Elpliinsiono remarks, 
“ seem to correspond with those of Br&hmiins of the fourth 
stage” 

* “ It is indeed,” says the same authority, a remarkable 
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Besides these there are diviners and sorcerers, 
and adepts in the rites and customs relating to 
tlie dead, who go about begging both in villages 
and towns. 

Even such of them as are of superior culture 
and refinement inculcate such superstitions re- 
garding Hades as they consider favourable to 
piety and holiness of life. Women pursue phi- 
losophy with some of them, but abstain from 
sexual intercourse. 

FllAGM. XLII. 

Clom. Alex. ^trom. I. p. 305 D (ed. Colon. 1688). 

That the Jewish race is by far the oldest of 
all these, and that their philosophy, which has 
been committed to writing, preceded the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, Philo the Pythagorean shows 
by many arguments, as does also Aristoboulos 
the Peripatetic, and many others whose names 
I need not waste time in enumerating. Megas- 
thencs, the author of a vork on India, who lived 
with Seleukos Nikator, writes most clearly 
on this point, and his words arc these : — “ All that 
has been said regarding nature by the ancients is 
asserted also by philosopher's out of Greece, on the 
one part in Indie, by the Brachmanes, and on the 
other in Syria by the people called the Jeivs.^* 

circumstance that the religion of Buddha should never have 
been expressly noticed by the Greek authors, though it had 
existed for two centuries before Alexander. The only ex- 
planation is that the appearance and manners of its fol- 
lowers were not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to 
distinguish them from the mass of the people.’* 
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Fraom. XL it. B. 

ICuseb. Pncp. Ev. IX. 6, — pp. 410 C, D (ed. Colon. 1G88). 

Eio Clem. Alox. 

Again, in addition to this, further on he writes 
thus : — 

“ Mcgasthenos, the writer who lived with Se- 
leukos Nikator, writes most clearly on this point 
and to this clTcct : — ‘ All that has been said,’ ” &c. 
Fragm. XLII. C. 

Cyrill. Contra Julian. IV. (0pp. ed. Paris, 1G38, T. VI. 
p. 134 Al. Ex Clem. Alex.t 

Aristoboulos the Peripatetic somewhere writes 
to this cfCcct ; — “ All that has been said,” &c. 
Fragm. XLIII. 

Clem. Alox. Strom. I. p. 305, A, B (ed. Colon. 1C8S). 

Of the Philosophers of India. 

I Philosophy, then, with all its blessed advantages to man, 
nourished long ages ago among the barbarians, diffusing its 
light among the Gentiles, and eventually pouotratod into 
Greece. Its hierophants were the prophets among the Egyp- 
tians, theChaldajans among the Assyrians, the Druids among 
the Gauls, the S a r in a n a) a n s who were the philosophers 
of the B ak t r ian s and the Kelts, the Magi among the 
Persians, who, as you knovv, announced beforehand the 
birth of the Saviour, being led by a star till they arrived 
in the land of Juduoa, and among tin? Indians the Gymno- 
sophists, and other philosophers of barbarous nations.] 

There are two sects of these Indian philoso- 
phers — one called the S a r m an a i and the other 
the Brachrnanai. Connected with the Sarmanai 
are the philosophers called the H y 1 o b i o i,^ who 

t “In this passage, though Cyril follows Clemens, he 
wrongly attributes the ntirrativo of Megasthenes to Aristo- 
boulos the Peripateiio, whom Clomeus only praises.”— 
Hchvvanheek, p. .50. 

I The reading of the MSS is Allobioi. 
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neither live in cities nor oven in houses. Thej' 
clothe themselves with the bark of trees, and sub- 
sist upon acorns, and drink water by lifting it to 
their mouth with their hands. They neither marry 
nor beget children [like those ascetics of our own 
day called the Enkratetai. Among tlic Indians are 
those philoso'pliers also who follow the precepts 
of B o u 1 1 a,§ whom they honour as a god on ac- 
count of his extraordinary sanctity.] 


§ V. 1. Bovra. — Tho jiassago admits of a different ren- 
dering : “ They (the Hylobioi) are those among tho Indians 
who follow the precepts of Boutta.” Colebrooko in his Oh- 
servations on the Sect of the Jains, has quoted this passage 
from Clemons to controvert tho opinion that the religion 
and institutions of the orthodox Hindus are more modern 
than the doctrines of Jina and of Buddha. ‘‘ Hero,” he 
says, “ to my apprehension, tho followers of Buddha are 
clearly distinguished from tho Brachmaues and Sarmanes. 
The latter, called Germanes by Strabo, and Samaneeans 
by Porphyrins, are the ascetics of a different religion, 
and may have belonged to tho sect of Jina, or to another. 
Tho Brachmanes are apjiarently those who are described by 
Philostratus and Hieroclcs as worshipping the sun ; and 
by Strabo and by Arrian as performing sacrifices for tho 
common benefit of tho nation, as well as for individuals ... 
They are expressly discriminated from tho sect of Buddha 
by one ancient author, and from the Sarmanes {a) or Sama- 
uoBans (ascetics of various tribes) by others. They are de- 
scribed by more than one authority as worshipping the sun, 
as performing sacrifices, and as denying the eternity of tho 
world, and maintaining other tenets incompatible with the 
supposition that tho sects of Buddha or Jina could be 
meant. Their manners and doctrine, as described by 
these authors, are quite conformable with the notions and 
practice of the orthodox Hindus. It may therefore bo 
confidently inferred that the followers of tuo Vedas flour- 
ished in India when it was visited by the Greeks under 
Alexander, and continued to flourish from tho time of 
Megasthencs, who described thorn in tho fourth century 
before Christ, to that of Porphyrias, who speaks of thorn, on 
later authority, in the third century after Christ.” 


(a) Samana is the Pali form ot the older Sramana. 
N 
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FRAflAf. XLiy. 

IS (rub. XV''. 1. 08, — p. 718. 

Of ludanoH and Mmulanis. 

AFegastheiies, liOAvever, says tliat self-desfcruc- 
tiou is nob a dogma of tlie pliilosopliers, but 
that sucli as commit the act are regarded as 
ibolliardy, those naturally of a severe tem- 
per stabbing themselves or casting themselves 
down a })recipice, those averse to pain drown- 
ing themselves, those capable of enduring 
pain strangling themselves, and those of 
ai'dent temperamcuts throwing themselves into 
the lire. K al a n os was a man of this stamp, 
lie was ruled by his passions, and became a 
slave to the table of Alexander. || He is on 
this account condemned Inj Ids countiijmen^ but 
M a n d a n i s is applauded because when mes- 
sengers from Alexander invited him to go to the 
son of Zeus, with the promise of gifts if he com- 
plied, and threats of punishment if ho refused, he 
did not go. Alexander, he said, was not the son 
of Zeus, for he was not so much as master of 
the larger half of the world. As for himself, 

II “ Kalanos followed fcl)o Makodouiau army from Taxila, 
and when afterwards taken ill burnt himself on a funeral pyre 
in the presence of the whole Makedouian army, without 
evincing any .symptom of pain. Ilia real name, according 
to Plutarch, was yphiucs, and he received the name Kalanoe 
among the Greeks because in saluting persons he used the 
form KuXt instead of the Greek What Plutarch 

here calls koX^ ia probably the Sanskrit form kalydna, 
wliicli is commonly used iu addressing a person, and 
sigmlies ‘ good, just, or distinguished.' '^-—Smith's Viassical 
Victionary, 
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lie wanted none of the gifts of a man whose 
desires nothing could satiate ; and as for his 
threats ho feared them not : for if he lived, India 
would supply him with food enough, and if he 
died, he would bo delivered from the body of 
flesh now afflicted with age, and would bo trans- 
lated to a bettor and a purer life. Alexander ex- 
pressed admiration of the man, and let him 
have his own way. 

Fraom. XLV. 

Arr. VII. ii. 3-9. 

(See tlie translation of Arrian’s Indika.) 

BOOK IV. 

Fragm. XLVI. 

Stral). XV. 1. 6-8,— pp. G80-G88. 

Thai the Indians had never been ailaeked, Inj 
others, nor had themselves attacked others. 

(Cf. Kpit. 23.) 

(). But wliat j ust reliance can wo place on the 
accounts of Indiafrom such expeditions as those of 
Kyros and Semiramis Megasthoncs concurs in 
this view, and recommends his readers to put no 

^ “ Tho expedition of Semiramis as described by Dio- 
dorus Siculus (II. 16-19), who followed the Assyriaka 
of Kteeias, has almost the character of a legend abounding 
with puerilities, and is entirely destitute of those geogra- 
phical details which stamp events with reality. If this 
expedition is real, as on other grounds we may believe it to 
be, some traces will assuredly bo found of it in the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Nineveh, which are destined to throw 
so much unexpected light on the ancient history of Asia. 
It has already been believed possible to draw from these 
inscriptions the foundations of a positive chronology which 
will fully confirm the indications given by Herodotus as 
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[’aifch in the ancient history of India. Its people, 
lie says, never sent an expedition abroad, nor was 
their eountry ever invaded and conquered except 
by Herakles and Dionysos in old times, and by 
the Makedonians in our own. Yet Ses6stris 
the Egyptian* and Tcarkon the Ethiopian ad- 


to the epoch of Semiramis, in fixing the epoch of this 
celebrated queen in the 8th century of our era — an epoch 
which is quite in harmony with the data which we possess 
from other sourc/os regarding the condition of the North- 
West of India after the Vedic times. 

“ Kyros, towards the middle of the Gth century of our 
era., must also have carried his arms even to the Indus. 
Historical tradition attributed to him the destruction of 
Kapisa, an important city in the upper region of the 
KGphes (Pliu. VI. 23); and in the lower region the 
Assakenians and the Astakeuiaus, indigenous tribes of 
(iiindara, arc rcclcoiied among his tributaries (Arrian, 
Jnilikay I. 3). Tradition further recounted that, in return- 
ing from his expedition into India, Kyros had seen his 
wliole army porisli in the deserts of Gedrosia (Arr. Anab. 
VI. 24.2). The Persian domination in these districts has 
loft more Ilian one trace in the geographical nomenclature. 
It is suflicient to recall the name of the Khoaspes, one 
of the great affluents of the Kophos. 

“ Whatever bo the real historical character of the expedi- 
I ions of Semiramis and Kyros, it is certain that their con- 
quests on the Indus were only temporary acquisitions, 
since at the epoch when Dareios llystaspcs mounted the 
throne the eastern frontier of the empire did not go 
beyond Arakbosia (tbo Ifaraqaiii of the Zend texts, the 
ilardonvatis of the cuneiform inscriptions, the Arrokliad} 
of Musrilman geography, the provinces oi Kandalidir and 
of Ghnzni of existing geography) — that is to say, the parts 
of AfghAuistAn which lie east of the Sulimfin chain of 
mountains. This fact is established by the great trilingual 
inscription of Cisoutouu, which indicates the last eastern 
(iountrics to which Dareios had carried his arms at the 
(.'poeh when the monument was erected. This was before 
be bad achieved his well-known conquest of the valley of 
tbo Indus.” — St. Martin, E'iude aitrla G^ogra'phieQrecquc 
rt La tine dc Linde, pp. 14 seqq. 

Sosostris (called Sesoosis by Diodorus) has generally 
bt'cn ideniitied with Kamscs tho third king of the 10th 
dynasty of Manctho, the son of Seti, and the father of 
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vanced as far as Europe. And Nabukodrosor,f 
who is more renowned among the Chaldeeans 
than even Herakles among the Greeks, carried 
his arms to the Pillars, J which Tearkon also 
reached, while Sesostris penetrated from Iberia 
even into Thrace and Pontos. Besides these 
there was Idanthyrsos the Skythian, who over- 
ran Asia as ftir as Egypt. § But not one 
of these great conquerors approached India, 
and Semiramis, who meditated its conquest, 
died before the necessary preparations wore 
undertaken. The Persians indeed summoned 
the H y d r a k a i|| from India to servo as mer- 
cenaries, but they did not lead an army into the 
country, and only approached its borders when 
Kyros marched against the Massagetai. 

Of Dionysos and lleraklcs, 

7. The accounts about Herakles and 


Mencphtliali the Pharaoli of the Exodus. Lepsius, how- 
ever, from a study of the Tablet of Hameses II. found at 
Abydos in Ej?ypt, and now in the British Museum, has 
been led to identify him with the Scsortasen or Osirtasen 
of the great 12th dynasty. — See Report of the Proceedings 
of the Second International Congress of OrientalistSf 
p. 44. 

+ V. 1. NajSoKoSpdoropoi/. 

X Called by Ptolemy the “ Pillars of Alexander,*’ above 
Albania and Iberia at tho commencement of the Asiatic 
Sarmatia. 

§ Herodotus mentions an invasion of Skythians which 
was led by Madyas. As Idanthyrsos may have been a 
common appellative of the Skythian kings, Strabo may 
here be referring to that invasion. 

II The Hydrakai are called also Oxydrakai. The name, 
according to Lassen, represents tho Sanskrit Kshudraka. 
It is variously written Sydrakai, Syrakusai, Sab^grse, and 
Sygambri. 
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I) i o n y s o s, Megastlienes and some few au- 
tliors with him consider entitled to credit, [bat 
the majority, among whom is Eratosthenes, 
consider them incredible and fabulous, like the 

stories current among the Greeks ] 

8. On such grounds they called a particular 
race of people Nyssaians, and their city N y s s a,^ 
which Dionysos had founded, and the moun- 
tain which rose above the city M c r o n, assigning 
as their reason for bestowing these names that 
ivy grows there, and also the vine, although its 
fruit docs not eomo to perfection, as the clusters, 
on account of tlio heaviness of the rains, fall off 
the trees before ripening. They further called 
the 0 X y d r a k a i descendants of Dionysos, be- 
cause the vine grew in their country, and their 
processions wore conducted with great pomp, 
and their kings on going forth to war and on 
other occasions marched in Bacchic fashion, with 
drums beating, while they were dressed in gay- 
coloured robes, which is also a custom among 
other Indians. Again, when Alexander had 
captured at the first assault the rock called 
A o r n o s, the base of which is washed by the In- 
dus near its source, his followers, magnifying the 
affair, affirmed that Ilerakles had thrice assaulted 
the same rock and had been thrice repulsed.* They 

•j[ V. 11. Nvaralovs, Nverav. 

* This celebrated rock has been identifiod by General 
Cuuiiiiigham with ihc ruined fortress of R^nigat, 
Bituat(>d immodiatcly above the small village of NogrSm, 
which lies about sixteen miles north by west from 
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said also that the S i b a e were descended from 
those who accompanied H^rakles on his expedi- 
tion, and that they preserved badges of their de- 
scent, for they wore skins like Herakles, and car- 
ried clubs, and branded the mark of a cudgel on 
their oxen and mules. f In support of this story 
they turn to account the legends regarding Kau- 
kasos and Prometheus by transferring them 
hither from Pontos, which they did on the slight 
pretext that they had seen a sacred cave among 
the P a r o p a m i s a Cl a e. This they declared 
was the prison of Prometheus, whither Hei’a- 
kles had come to effect his deliverance, and that 
this was the Kaukasos, to which the Greeks 
represent Prometheus as having been bound. J 

O h i u d, which ho takes to bo iho EmboUina of tho 
ancients. “ llaiiigat,’^ he says, “ or tiic Queen’s rock, is a 
targe upright block on the north edge of the fort, on which 
Rfija V ar a’s rdnt is said to have seated herself daily. The 
fort itself is attributed to Ktija Varji., and some ruins at tho 
foot of the hill are called il&ja Vara’s stables ... I think, 
therefore, that tho hill-fort of Aoruos most probably derived 
its name from Raja Vara, and that the ruim^.d fortress of 
R^nigat has a bettor claiiu to bo identified with the 
Aornos of Alexander than either the Mahabau hill of Gen- 
eral Abbott, or the castle of R&i a iJodi proposed by General 
Court and Mr. Loowouthal.” See Grote's History of India, 
vol. VIII. pp. 437-8, footnote. 

t According to Curtins, the Sibac, whom he calls Sobii, 
occupied the country between the Hydaspes and tho Akc- 
sin6s. They may have derived their name from tho god 

Siva. 

J “ No writer before Alexander’s time mentions tho 
Indian gods. The Makedonians, when they came into 
India, in accordance with the invariable practice of {he 
Greeks, considered the gods of the country to be the same 
as their own. ^iva thQy were led to identify with Bacchus 
on their observing the unbridled license and somewhat 
Bacchic fashion of bis worship, and because they traced 
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Fraom. XLVII. 

Arr. hul. V. 4-12. 

(See the translation of Arrian’s rndil'a.) 

Fraom. XliVIII. 

Josephus Contra Apion. I. 20 (T. II. p. 451, Haverc.). 

Of Nahiic/iorlrosor. 

(Cf. Fragm. XLVI. 2.) 

IVfegasthenes also expresses the same opinion 
in the 4t]i hooh of his Tndika ^^Yhev(i lie endeavours 
to show that the aforesaid king of the Baby- 
lonians (Nabouehodonosor) surpassed Herakles 
in courage and the greatness of his achieve- 
ments, by telling us that he conquered even 
] beria» 

Fraom. XLVIIl. B. 

Joseph. Ant. Jiid. X. ii. 1 (T. I. p. 538, ITaverc.). 

[In t/liis place (Nabouehodonosor) erected also 
of stone elevated places lor walking about on, 

.soTYio slight rosoinhlanco Ijotwoon the attributes of the two 
deities, and between the uaniea belonging to tiie mythic 
eonception of each. Nor wa.s anything easier, after 
Furipides had originated the lictiou^ that Dionysos had 
roamed oyer the Fast, than to suppose that the god of 
luxuriant fecundity had made his way to India, a country 
so remarhable for its fcrlility. To confirm this opinion 
they made use of a slight and accidental agreement in 
names. Thus Mount Meru seemed an indication of the 
god wlio sprang from the tliigh of Zens (ex bws uripov). 
1 hus they tliought tlu^ Kydrakm (Oxydvukai) the offspring 
of Dionysos because the vine grew in tlieir country, and they 
saw that their kings displayed great pomp in their proces- 
sions. On equally slight grounds they identified Krishna, 
anothm- god whom they saw worshipped, with Ilerakles : 

among the Sibae, they saw the skins of 
wild beasts, or clubs, or the like, they assumed that ilera- 
kles had at some time or other dwelt there.” — Sohwanb. 
p. 13. 
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'which had to the eye the appearance of mountains, 
and were so contrived that they were planted 
with all sorts of trees, because his wife, who had 
been bred up in the land of Media, wished her 
surroundings to be like those of her early home. 3 
Megasthenes also, in the 4/A hook of his Indiha, 
makes mention of these things, and thereby 
endeavours to show that this king surpassed 
Herakles in courage and the greatness of his 
achievements, for he says that he conquered 
Libya and a great part of Iberia. 

Fragm. XLVIII. 0. 

Zonar. ed. Basil. 1557, T. I. p. 87. 

Among the many old historians wlio mention 
Nabouchodonosor, Josephos enumerates Bero- 
sos, Megasthenes, and Diokles. 

Fragm. XLVIII. D. 

Syncell. T. I. p. 419, ed. Benn. (p. 221 ed. Paris, p. 177 
cd. Venet.). 

Megasthenes, in his fourth hook of the Indika, 
represents Nabouchodonosor as mightier than 
Herakles, because with great courage and enter- 
prise he conquered the greater part of Libya 
and Iberia. 

Fragm. XLIX. 

Abydea. ap. Eusoh. Prcep. Ev. I. 41 (cd. Colou. 1688, 
p. 456 D). 

Of Nahouchodrosor . 

Megasthenes says that Nahouchodrosor, who 
was mightier than Herakles, undertook an ex- 
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pedition against Libya and Iberia, and that 
having conquered them he planted a colony of 
these people in the parts lying to the right of 
Pontos, 


Pragm. L. 

Arr. hid. 7-9. 

(See the translation of Arrian’s Indika.) 

Fragm. L.B. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. IX. 55. 

Of Pearls, 

Some writers allege that iii swarms of oysters, 
as among bees, individuals distinguished for size 
and beauty act as leaders. These are of wonder- 
ful cunning in preventing themselves being 
caught, and are eagerly sought for by the divers. 
Should they be caught, the others are easily 
enclosed in the nets as they go wandering about. 
They are then put into earthen pots, where they 
arc buried deep in salt. By this process the flesh 
is all eaten away, and the hard concretions, which 
are the pearls, drop down to the bottom. 

Fragm. LI. 

Phlogon. Miral). 33. 

Of the Pandaian La7id. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXX. 6.) 

Mogasthenes says that the women of the Pandaian 
realm bear children when they are six years of age. 
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Fragm. L.C. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. xxi. 4-5. 

Of the Ancient History of the Indians. 

For the Indians stand almost alone among the 
nations in never having migrated from their own 
country. From the days of Father Bacchus to 
Alexander the Great their kings are reckoned at 
154, whose reigns extend over 6451 years and 
3 months. 


Solin. .52. 5. 

Father Bacchus was tho first who invaded 
India, and was the first of all who triumphed over 
the vanquished Indians. From him to Alexander 
the Great 6451 years are reckoned with 3 months 
additional, the calculation being made by counting 
the kings who reigned in tho intermediate period, 
to the number of 153. 

FiiAGM. XLV. 

Ai'r. VIT. ii. 3-y.§ 

Of Kalanos and Mandanis. 

This shows that Alexander, notwithstanding 
the terrible ascendancy which the passion for 
glory had acquired over him, was not altogether 
without a perception of the things that are better ; 
for when he arrived at Taxila and saw the Indian 

§ This fragment is an extract from Arrian’s E..vpcdition 
of Alexander, and not his Indika as stated (by an over- 
sight) at p. 107. The translation is accordingly now in- 
serted. 
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gymnosophists, a desire seized him to have one 
of these men brought into his presence, because 
he admired their endurance. The eldest of these 
sophists, with whom the others lived as disciples 
with a master, Dandamis by name, not only re- 
fused to go himself, but prevented the others 
going. He is said to have returned this for 
answer, tliat he also was the son of Zeus as much 
as Alexander himself was, and that he wanted 
nothing that was Alexander’s (for he was well 
off in his present circumstances), whereas he saw 
those who were with him wandering over so 
much sea and land for no good got by it, and 
without any end coming to their many wander- 
ings. He coveted, therefore, nothing Alexander 
had it ill his power to give, nor, on the other 
Iiand, feared aught he could do to coerce him : 
for if he lived, India would suffice for him, yield- 
ing him her fruits in due season, and if he died, 
he would be delivered from his ill-assorted com- 
panion the body. Alexander accordingly did 
not put forth his hand to violence, knowing the 
man to be of an independent spirit. lie is said, 
however, to have won over Kalanos, one of the 
sophists of that place, whom Megasthenes re- 
presents as a man utterly wanting in self-control, 
while the sophists themselves spoke opprobriously 
of Kalanos, because that, having left the happiness 
enjoyed among them, he went to serve another 
master than God. 



DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS. 

Fragm. LII. 

Hist. Anim. XII. 8. 

Of Elephants. 

(Conf. Fragm. xxxvi. 10, xxxvii. 10.) 

The elephant when feeding at large ordinarily 
drinks water, but when undergoing the fatigues 
of war is allowed wine, — not that sort, however, 
which comes from the grape, but another which 
is prepared from rice.H The attendants even go 
in advance of their elephants and gather them 
flowers ; for they are very fond of sweet per- 
fumes, and they are accordingly taken out to the 
meadows, there to be trained under the influence 
of the sweetest fragrance. The animal selects the 
flowers according to their smell, and throws 
them as they are gathered into a basket which is 
held out by the trainer. This being filled, and 
harvest-work, so to speak, completed, he then 
bathes, and enjoys his bath with all the zest of a 
consummate voluptuary. On returning from bath- 
ing he is impatient to have his flowers, and if 
there is delay in bringing them he begins roaring, 
and will not taste a morsel of food till all the 
flowers he gathered are placed before him. This 
done, he takes the flowers out of the basket with 
his trunk and scatters them over the edge of his 


11 Called arak, (which, however, is also applied to tddi) ; 
i*um is uow-a-days the beverage given it. 
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manger, and makes by this device their fine scent 
be, as it were, a relish to his food. He strews 
also a good quantity of them as litter over his 
stall, for he loves to have his sleep made sweet 
and pleasant. 

The Indian elephants were nine cubits in height 
and five in breadth. The largest elephants in all 
the land were those called the Praisian, and next 
to these the Taxilan.^ 

Fragm. LIII. 

iElian, Hist. Anim. III. 4G. 

0/ a White Elephant » 

(Cf. Fragm. xxxvi, 11, xxxvii. 11.) 

An Indian elephant-trainer fell in with a white 
elephant-calf, which he brought when still quite 
young to his home, where he reared it, and gra- 
dually made it quite tame and rode upon it. He 
became much attached to the creature, which 
loved him in return, and by its affection requited 
him for its maintenance. Now the king of the 
Indians, having heard of this elephant, wanted to 
take it ; but the owner, jealous of the love it had 
for him, and grieving much, no doubt, to think 
that another should become its master, refused 
to give it away, and made off at once to the 

This fragment is ascribed to Megasthenes both on 
account of the matter of it, and because it was undoubtedly 
from Mogasthends that uEliau borrowed the narrative pre- 
ceding it (Fragm. xxxviii.) and that following it (Fragm. 
XXXV.). — iSchwanbeck. 
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desert mounted on his favourite. The king was 
enraged at this, and sent men in pursuit, with 
orders to seize the elephant, and at the same 
time to bring back the Indian for punishment. 
Overtaking the fugitive they attempted to exe- 
cute their purpose, but he resisted and attacked 
his assailants from the back of the elephant, 
which in the affray fought on the side of its 
injured master. Such was the state of matters at 
the first, but afterwards, when the Indian on being 
wounded slipped down to the ground, the ele- 
phant, true to his salt, bestrides him as soldiers 
in battle bestride a fallen comrade, whom they 
cover with their shields, kills many of the 
assailants, and puts the rest to flight. Then 
twining his trunk around his rearer he lifted 
him on to his back, and carried him home to the 
stall, and remained with him like a faithful friend 
with his friend, and showed him every kind atten- 
tion.* [O men ! how base are ye ! ever dancing 
merrily when ye hear the music of the frying-pan, 
ever revelling in the banquet, but traitors in the 
hour of danger, and vainly and for nought sul- 
lying the sacred name of friendship.] 


* Compare the account given in Plutarch’s Life^ of 
Alexander, of the elephant of P6ros : — This elephant during 
the vsrhole battle gave extraordinary proofs of nis sagacity 
and care of the king’s person. As long as that prince was 
able to fight, he defended him with great courage, and re- 
pulsed all assailants; and when ho perceived him ready to 
sink under the multitude of darts, and the wounds with 
which he was covered, to prevent his fallmg off he kneeled 
down in the softest manner, and with his proboscis gently 
drew every dart out of his body." 
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Fragm. HV. 

Pseudo- Origen, Philosoplu 24, ed. Delarue, Paris,' 
1733, vol. I. p. 904. 

Of the Brdhmam and their Philosophij, 

{CL Fragm. xli., xliv., xlv.) 

Of the Brachlimans in India. 

There is among the Brachlimans in India a sect 
of philosophers who adopt an independent life, 
and abstain from animal food and all victuals 
cooked by fire, being content to subsist upon 
fruits, which they do not so much as gather from 
the trees, but pick up when they have dropped to 
the ground, and their drink is the water of the river 
T a g a b e n a.'j' Throughout life they go about 
naked, saying that the body has been given by 
the Deity as a covering for the soul.J They hold 
that God is light, § but not such light as we see 


t Probably tlio Sanscrit TnugavenA, now the Tunga- 
bbadra, a large affluent of the Krishna. 

X Vide Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 128, note f. A doctrine of the 
Vedanta school of philosophy, according to which the soul 
is incased as in a sheath, or rather a succession of sheaths. 
The first or inner case is the intellectual one, composed of 
the sheer and simple elements un combined, and consisting 
of the intellect joined with the five senses. The second is 
the mental sheath, in which mind is joined with the pre- 
ceding, or, as some hold, with the organs of action. The 
third comprises these organs and the vital faculties, and is 
called the organic or vital case. These three sheaths (/cosa) 
constitute the subtle frame which attends the soul in its 
transmigrations. The exterior case is composed of the coarse 
elements combined in certain proportions, and is called the 
gross body. See Colebrooke’s Essay on the Philosophy of 
the Hindus, Cowell’s ed. pp. 395-6. 

§ The affinity between God and light is the burden of the 
Odyatri or holiest verse of the Veda. 
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with the eye, nor such as tlie sun or fire, hut 
God is with them the Word, — by which term they 
do not mean articulate speech, but the discourse 
of reason^ whereby the hidden mysteries of know- 
ledge are discerned by the wise. This light, how- 
ever, which they call the Word, and think to be 
God, is, they say, known only by the Brachhmans 
themselves, because they alone have discarded 
vanity, li which is the outermost covering of the 
soul. The members of this sect regard death 
with contemptuous indifference, and, as we have 
seen already, they always pronounce the name of 
the Deity with a tone of peculiar reverence, and 
adore him with hymns. They neither have wives 
nor beget children. Persons who desire to lead 
a life like theirs cross over from the other side of 
the river, and remain with them for good, never 
returning to their own country. These also are 
called Brachhmans, although they do not follow 
the same mode of life, for there are women in the 
country, from whom the native inhabitants are 
sprung, and of these women they beget off- 
spring. With regard to the Word, which they 
call God, they hold that it is corporeal, and that 
it wears the body as its external covering, just as 

11 KeyoSo^i'a, which probably translatesa^tan/cdra, literally 
* egotism,’ and hence ‘ self-congcionsneas,’ the peculiar and 
appropriate function of which is selfish conviiition ; that is, a 
belief that in perception and meditation ‘ 1’ am concern- 
ed ; that the objects of sense concern Me — in short, that 
I AM. The knowledge, however, which comes from com- 
prehending that Being which has self-existence completely 
destroys the ignorance which says ‘ I am.’ 
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one wears the woollen surcoat, and that when it 
divests itself of the body with which it is en- 
wrapped it becomes manifest to the eye. There 
is war, the Brachhmans hold, in the body where- 
with they are clothed, and they regard the 
body as being the fruitful source of wars, and, as 
we have already shown, tight against it like soldiers 
ill battle contending against the enemy. They 
maintain, moreover, that all men are held in bond- 
age, like prisoners of war,^ to their own innate 
enemies, the sensual appetites, gluttony, anger, 
joy, grief, longing desire, and such like, while it 
is only the man who has triumphed over these 
enemies who goes to God. D a n d a m i s accord- 
ingly, to whom Alexander the Makedonian paid a 
visit, is spoken of by the Brachhmans as a god be-, 
cause he concpicred in the war tare against the ■ 
body, and on the other hand they condemn K a 1 a- 
n o s as one who had impiously apostatized from 
their philoso])hy. The Brachlimans, therefore, 
when they liavc shuthed off the body, see the pure 
sunlight as fish see it Avhen they spring up out of 
the water into the air. 


^ Compare Plato, Plnnln, rap. 1^2, where Sokrat*' s 
sj:)Oak.'i of the soul as at present eonflned iu the body as in a 
species td’ ]jrison, 'J'liis was a doctrine of tlio Pythagoreans, 
whose pbiJosophy, even in its most striking peculiarities, 
Ix'ars such a close resemblance to the Indian as greatly to 
favour t1ie supposition that it was directly borrowed from 
it. Pherewas even a tradition that Pythagoras had visited 
India. 
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Eragm. LV. 

Pallad. de Brcbgmanihus, pp. 8, 20 et seq. ed. Loudiii. 10(38. 
(Camerar. libelL gnomolog. pp. llC, 124 ei seq.) 

Of Kalanos and Mandanis. 

(Cf. Fra^^m. xli. 19, xliv., xlv.) 

They (the Bragmanes) subsist u[)Oii such fruits 
as they can find, and on wild lieidjs, wliicli the 
earth spontaneously produces, and drink only water. 
They wander about in the woods, and sleep at 
night on pallets of the leaves of trees. 


“Kalanos, then, your false friend, held this 
opinion, but he is despised and trodden upon 
by us. By you, however, accomplice as lie was 
in causing many evils to you all, he is honoured 
and worshipped, while from our society he has been 
contemptuously cast out as unprofitable. And why 
not ? when everything which we trample under 
foot is an object of admiration to the lucre-loving 
Kalanos, your worthless friend, but no friend of 
ours, — a miserable creature, and more to be pitied 
than the unhappiest wretch, for by setting his heart 
on lucre he wrought the perdition of his soul ! 
Hence he seemed neither worthy of us, nor worthy 
of the friendship of God, and hence he neither 
was content to revel away life in the woods beyond 
all reach of care, nor was he cheered with the 
hope of a blessed hereafter ; for by his love of 
money he slew the very life of his miserable soul. 

“ We have, however, amongst us a sage called 
D a ri d a m i s,‘ whose home is the woods, where h© 
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lies on a pallet of leaves, and where he has nigh 
at hand the fountain of peace, whereof he drinks, 
sucking, as it were, tlie pure breast of a mother.” 

King Alexander, accordingly, when he heard 
of all this, was desirous of learning the doctrines 
of the sect, and so he sent for this D a n d a m i s, 
as being their teacher and president 

Onesikrates was therefore despatched to fetch 
him, and when he found the great sage he said, 
“ Hail to thee, thou teacher of the Bragmanes. 
The son of tlie mighty god Zeus, king Alexander, 
who is the sovereign lord of all men, asks you 
to go to him, and if you comply, he will reward 
you with great and splendid gifts, but if you 
refuse will cut off your head.” 

Dandainis, with a complacent smile, heard him 
to the end, but did not so much as lift u}) his head 
from his couch of leaves, and while still retaining 
his recumbent attitude returned this scornful 
answer: — “ God, the supreme king, is never the 
author of insolent wrong, but is the creator of light, 
of peace, of life, of water, of the body of man, and 
of souls, and these he receives when death sets them 
free, being in no way subject to evil desire. He 
alone is the god of my homage, who abhors slaughter 
and instigates no wars. But Alexander is not 
God, since he must taste of death ; and how can 
such as he be the world’s master, who has not yet 
reached the further shore of the river Tiberoboas, 
and has not yet seated himself on a throne of 
universal dominion '! Moreover, Alexander has 
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neither as yet entered living into Hades,* nor 
does he know the course of the sun through the 
central regions of the earth, while the nations on 
its boundaries have not so much as heard his 
name.f If his present dominions are not capacious 
enough for his desire, let him cross the Ganges 
river, and he will find a region able to sustain 
men if the country on our side be too narrow 
to hold him. Know this, however, that what 
Alexander offers me, and the gifts he pro- 
mises, are all things to me utterly useless ; 
but the things which I prize, and find of real use 
and worth, are these leaves which arc my house, 
these blooming plants which supply me with 
dainty food, and the water which is my drink, 
while all other possessions and things, which 
are amassed with anxious care, are wont to prove 
ruinous to those who amass them, and cause only 
sorrow and vexation, with which every poor mor- 
tal is fully fraught. But as for me, I lie 
upon the forest leaves, and, having nothing which 
requires guarding, close my eyes in tranquil 
slumber ; whereas had I gold to guard, that 
would banish sleep. The earth supplies me 
with everything, even as a mother her child with 
milk. I go wherever I please, and there are no 

* €V a8ov ovSeTTo) TraprjXdeu. The Latin version 
has non zonam Oadem tra^isiit, * has not crossed the zone 
of Cadiz.* 

t The text here is so corrupt as to bo almost untranslat- 
able. I have therefore rendered from the Latin, though not 
quite closely. 
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cares with which I am forced to cumber myself,, 
against my will. Should Alexander cut off my 
head, he cannot also destroy my soul. My head 
alone, now silent, will remain, but the soul will 
go away to its Master, leaving the body like a torn 
garment upon the earth, whence also it was taken. 
I then, becoming spirit, shall ascend to my God, 
who enclosed us in flesh, and left us upon the 
earth to prove whether when here below we shall 
live obedient to his ordinances, and who also will 
rccpiirc of us, wlicn we depart lienee to his pre- 
sence, an aeeount of our life, since he is judge of all 
proud wroiig-doing ; for the groans of the oppress- 
ed become the punishments of tlie oppressors. 

“ Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats 
those who wish for gold and for wealth, and wlio 
dread death, for against ns these weapons are both 
alike powerless, since the Bragmanes neither love 
gold nor fear death. Go, then, and tell Alexander 
this: ‘Daiidamis has no need of aught that is yours, 
and therefore will not go to you, hut if you want 
anything from Daudamis come you to liim.’ 

Alexander, on receiving from Onesikratos a re- 
port of the interview, folt a stronger desire than 
ever to see Band a m i s, who, though old and 
naked, was the only antagonist in whom he, the 
conqueror of many nations, had found more than 
his match, &c. 

t “ Olliers say Dandamis entered into no discourse with 
the messiaigers, but only asked ‘ why Alexainler had taken 
so long a journey ?’ — riularch’s AlexanO.cr, 
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Fragm. LV. B. 

Ambroaius, De Morihus Brachmanorum, pp. 62, 68 et 
seq, ed. Pallad. Londin. 1668. 

0/ Calanus and Mandanis, 

They {the Brachmans) eat what they find on the 
ground, such as leaves of trees and wild herbs, 
like cattle 

“Calanus is your friend , but he is despised 
and trodden upon by us. He, then, who was the 
author of many evils among you, is honoured and 
worshipped by you ; but since he is of no importance 
he is rejected by us, and those things wo certainly do 
not seek, please Calanus because of his greediness 
for money. But ho was not ours, a man such as 
has miserably injured and lost his soul, on which 
account he is plainly unworthy to be a friend 
either of God or of ours, nor has he deserved 
security among the woods in this world, nor can he 
hope for the glory which is promised in the future.” 

When the emperor Alexander came to the 
forests, he was not able to sec D a n d a m i s as he 
passed through. . . . 

When, therefore, the above-mentioned messenger 
came to Dandamis, he addressed him thus : — “ The 
emperor Alexander, the scfn of the great Jupiter, 
who is lord of the human race, has ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you come, ho will 
give you many gifts, but if you refuse ho will be- 
head you as a punishment for your contempt.” 
When these words came to the cars of Dandamis, 
he rose not from his leaves whereon he lay, but re- 
clining and smiling he replied in this way : — “The 
greatest God,” he said, “can do injury to no one, but 
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restores again the light of life to tho>se who hare 
departed. Accordingly he alone is my lord who 
forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alex- 
ander is no God, for he himself will have to die. 
How, then, can he be the lord of all, who has not 
yet crossed the river Tyberoboas, nor has 
made the whole world his abode, nor crossed the 
zone of G a d e s, nor has beheld the course of the 
sun in the centre of the world ? Therefore many 
nations do not yet even know his name. If, how- 
ever, the country he possesses cannot contain him, 
let him cross our river and he will find a soil 
which is able to support men. All those things 
Alexander promises would be useless to me 
if he gave them: I have leaves for a house, 
live on the herbs at hand and water to drink ; other 
things collected with labour, and which perish 
and yield nothing bub sorrow to those seeking 
them or possessing them, — these I despise. I there- 
fore now rest secure, and with closed eyes I care 
for nothing. If I wish to keep gold, I destroy 
my sleep ; Earth supplies me with everything, as 
a mother does to her child. Wherever I wish to 
go, I proceed, and wherever I do not wish to be, 
no necessity of care can force me to go. And if he 
wish to cut off my headi he cannot take my soul ; 
he will only take the fallen head, but the depart- 
ing soul will leave the head like a portion of some 
garment, and will restore it to whence it received 
it, namely, to tlie earth. But when I shall have 
become a spirit I shall ascend to God, who has 
enclosed it within this flesh. When he did this 
he wished to try us, how, after leaving him, we 
would live in this world. And afterwards, when 



we shall have returned to him, he will demand 
from us ail account of this life. Standing by him 
I shall see my injury, and^ shall contemplate his 
judgment on those who injured mo: for the sighs 
and groans of the injured become the punishments 
of the oppressors. 

“ Let Alexander threaten with this them that 
desire riches or fear death, both of which I de- 
spise. For Brachmans neither love gold nor dread 
death. Go, therefore, and tell Alexander this r— 

‘ Dandamis seeks nothing of yours, but if you think 
you need something of his, disdain not to go to 
him.’ ” 

When Alexander heard these words through 
the interpreter, he wished the more to sec such 
a man, since he, who had subdued many nations, 
was overcome by an old naked man, Ac. 

Fragm. LVI. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. 21. «— 11. 

List of the Indian Races.^ 

The other journeys made thence {from the 
Hijphasis) for Selcukos Nikator are as follows : — 
1()8 miles to the Ilesidrus, and to the river 
Jomanes as many (some copies add 5 miles) ; 
from thence to the Ganges 1 12 miles. 119 miles 
to Rhodopha (others give 32.5 miles for this dis- 
tance). TothetownKalinipaxa 167 — .500. Otliers 
give 265 miles. Thence to the confluence of the 
Jomanes and Ganges 625 miles (many add 13 

§ This list Pliny has borrowed for tlie most part from 
JVlegasthencs. Cf. Schwanbeck, pp. 16 seq.y 57 seq. 
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miles), and to the town Palimbotlira 125. To 
the month of the Ganges 738 miles. (1 


j| Aocordin^f to the MSS. 638 or 037 leiles. The placea 
iiuMitioued in this famous itinerary all lay on the Koyal 
Jload, Avhic.h niii from the Indus to Palibothra. Tliey 
have liocn thus identified. The Jlesidrus is uow the Satlej, 
and the point of departure lay inimedintoly helow its 
junction with the lly))hasis (uow the Bias). The direct 
route thence (lu'A Ludhijina, Sirhind, and Ainbiila) conducted 
th(f traveller to the ferry t)f tlie Juiuaues, now the Jarnna, 
ill fhe neighliourhood of the present Bureah, whence the 
road led to the Ganges at a point whicli, to judge from the 
distance given (112 miles), must have been near the site of 
tin.' fa.r-faam'd irastinapnra. Tlie next stage to bo reached 
was llliodopha, the position of which, both its name and its 
distance from the Ganges (119 miles) eombine to fix at 
Dahlia i, a Hinall town uliout 12 miles to the south of 
Anupsha.hr. Kalinipaxa, the next stage, Mannert and 
Taissen would idmitify with Kaiiauj (the Kanyrikuhja of 
Sa.nslv-rit) j Imt M. do St.-Martiu, ohiecting to this that 
[’liny was not likely to liave designated so important and so 
celebrated a city by so obscure an appellation, finds a site 
for it in tlu' lU'ighbourhood on the lianks of the Ikshumati, 
a river of Baiichrda mentioned in the groat Indian poems. 
'J'his river, lie remarks, must also have been called the 
Kalinadi, as the names of it still in current use, Kalini and 
Kaliiidri, prove. Now, as ‘paxa’ transliterates the Sanskrit 
‘ paksha.,’ e. side, Kalinijiaxa, to judge from its name, must 
designate a. toivn lying near the Kalinadi. 

Th(' lignres which represent the distances have given rise 
lo much dispute', some of Ihcni being inconsistent either 
with others, or with the real distances. The tc'xt, accord- 
ingly, has giMierally been supposed to he corrupt, so far at 
least as the (igiux's are concerned. M. de St.-Martin, 
howmer, accepting the liguncs nearly as they stand, shows 
them to be fairly correct. The lirst difficulty presents it- 
.self in tlio wtu’ds, “ OIIho's ijiee '^2o miJesftyr this disto,nccd* 
By ‘ this dislaiicr' cannot "he meant the distance between 
tlu‘ Ganges and ]ihodo])ha, but between the Hesidrus and 
llhodoplia, which the addition of the figures shows to he 
399 miles, 'riie shorter e.stimato of others (325 miles) 
measures the length of a more direct route by way of 
Patiahi, Than CSV ara, Panipat, and Dehli. The next diffi- 
culty has probaVily been occasioned by a corruption of 
the text. It lies in the words “Ad Calinipaxa oppidum 
CA^XVVi. D. Alii CCLXV. mill.” The numeral D has 
gmievally been t aken to mean .500 paces, or half a Roman 
mile, making the translation run thus: — “To Kalinipaxa 



The races which we may enumerate without 
being tedious, from the chain of Emodus, of which 

I67a miles. Others give 205 miles.” But M. de St.-Martiu 
prefers to think that the D has, by soino mangling of the 
text, been detached from the beginning of tlio second 
number, with which it formed the number DLX\’^., and 
been appended to the lirst, being led to this conclusion on 
linding that the number 565 sums up almost to a nicety the 
distance from the Hesidrus to Kaliiiipaxa, as thus : — 

From the Hesidrus to the Jomanes 16S miles. 

From the .lomancs to the Ganges 112 ,, 

From tlm Ganges to llhodopha Ill) ,, 

From ll hodopha to Ivalinipa.xa 167 ,, 

Total... 506 miles. 

Pliny’s carelessness in confounding total with paHial dis- 
tances has created the next dilliculty, wliieh lies in his stat- 
ing that the distance from Kalini])axa to the iionlliieiiee of 
the Jomanes and the Ganges is 625 miles, while in reality 
it is only about 227- The figures may bo corrupt, but it is 
inucli more probable that they represent iljc distance of 
some stage on the route remof (^r from the conflrn'iico of the 
rivei’s than Kalinipaxa. This must liave bot'ii the passage 


of the Jomanes, for tlic distance — 

From the Jonmnos to the Gauges is 112 miles. 

Thence to llliodopha Ill) ,, 

Thence to Kalinipaxa 167 ,, 

Thence t(.) the confluence of the rivers. 227 ,, 

Total... 625 miles. 


This is exactly equal to 5000 stadia, the length of Hio 
Indian Mesopotamia or Don]), the Tanchnla of Sanskrit 
geography, and the Antarveda of lexicographers. 

The foregoing conclusions M. de St. -Martin has summed 


up in the table annexed : Roman miles. Stadia. 

From the Hesidrus to the Jomanes. 168 11544 

From the Jomanes to the Ganges... 112 896 

Thence to Rhodopha 119 952 

From the Hesidrus to Rhodopha by 

a more direct route 325 2600 

From Rhodopha to Kalinipaxa 107 1336 

Tottil distance from the Hesidrus to 

Kalinipaxa 565 4520 

Prom Kalinipaxa to the confluence 

of the Jomanes and Ganges (227) (1816) 

Total distance from the passage of 
the Jomanes to its confluence 
with the Ganges 625 5000 



a Hpur is culled I in a u s (meaning in the natirr 
language are the I s a r i, C o s y r i, 

1 z g i, and on the hills the Chisiotosagi,* and 


T'liny t.2r» miles as the diata-iice from the con- 

duence (jf the rivers to Palibothra, but, as it is in reality 
only 2 tH, the lii'Qr(‘s have X)robabIy been altered. He Ji^ives^ 
lastly, li'lB miles as the distance from Palibothra to the 
moutli of the (Tatiujes, which atfrees closely with the esti- 
mate of M('v?ast]H‘ues, wlio makes it 5000 stadia — if that 
indeed was his cstima-te, and not 0000 stadia as Strabo in 
e>n(' ])ussne:e alh'^es it was. The distance by land from 
PfdnA to iriimluk (Tamralijda, the old port of the Ganges’^ 
mouth) is 4 to Knglish or 480 lloman miles. The distance 
by tin' rivc'T, wltieh is sinuous, is of course much greater. 
J8e(‘ I'/t't'h' snr /e (.li'(^>jrni>}ne Crveeque el Latine de V hider 
par ]’. V. lie Saint-iMartin, pp. 

^ By liljiiodus was generally designated that part of the 
IJiniAlayan range wliich (‘xteiided along NejiAl and JBhhtati 
.and onwro’d toward the ocean. Other forms of the name 
.are ICmoda, ihiiodon, Itemodes. Lassen derives the word 
from the Sanskrit. Iw, i nm luiid, in Prakrit haiinCda, ‘snowy.*^ 
If this be so, ITeiuudus is the more correct form. Another 
derival ion refers the word to ‘ TIcmAdiP (/loan, ‘gold,' 
and adrt, ‘ mountain’), the ‘ golden mountains,’ — so called 
either because they w(Te thought to contain gold mines, or 
because of th(‘ aspect they x)resented when thi.dr snowy 
peaks redeeted the goldeii clfulgenco of sunset. IraauA 
represent.^ the Sanskrit h i nxivaia., ‘snowy.’ The name was-.> 
ap])lied at first by the Greeks to tlie Uindd Kush and 
the ilim.alayas, but was in course of time transferred to the 
Bolur range. This chain, whieli runs north and soutli, was- 
regarded by tliC .am ients .is dividing Northern Asia into 
‘ Skythia intra I inariru’ and ‘ Skythia. extra Imaum,’ and 
it has foniK’d for age.s the l^ijuudury Ix'twecu Cliina and 
Turki'stan, 

* Tliesc four trila'S w'crc k>catod .somowdiere in Ka.smir 
or its immediate neighlx)!; rhood. The Tsari are unknown,, 
but are prol'iably the same as the Brysari previously raou- 
tinned by Pliny. The Go.syri are easily to bo identified 
with the Khasira mentioned in the MahdbhCimta as neigh- 
bours of the Daradas and Kasminis. Tlicir name, it has 
been conjectured, survives inKlidchar, one of the three great 
divisions of the Kathls of Gujarat, who appear to have come 
oviginally from the l^nnjab. The I'/gi are mentioned iu 
Ptolemy, under the name of the Sizyges, as a people of 
Sriake. This is, how'cver, a mistake, as they inhabited the 
alpine region which extends above Kasmfr towards the 



the Brae h iii a n se, a name eomprisiiig many 
tribes, among which are the M a c c o c a I i n g m.f 


north and north-west. Tlio Chisiotosai?i or Chirotosagi 
are perhaps identical with the Chiconae (whom Pliny else- 
where mentions), in spite of the addition to their name of 
‘ sagi,’ which may have merely indicated them to be a branch 
of the iSakas, — that is, the Skythians, — by whom India was 
overrun before the time of its conqne.st by the Aryans. 'Phey 
are mentioned in Manu X. '14 together with the l^iniulrakas, 
Odras, DrAvidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Paradas, I’alilavas, 
Chhuis, Kiratas, Daradas, and Khasas. If Chirotosagi be 
tlio right reading of their name, there can he little doubt 
of their identify with the Kiratas. — See P. V. de St.- 
Marthi’s work already quoted, x)p. 11)5-11)7. But for the 
KhAcliars, see hid. Ant. vol. IV. p. 823. 

t V. 1. Bracmaua>. Pliny at once transports his readers 
from the mountains of Kasmir to tlie lowerpart of the valley 
of the (Jauges. Here ho jilaces the Braehnuiiiaj, whom he 
takes to be, not wbat they actually were, the leading caste 
of the popuhitiou, but a powerful race eomi)osed of many 
tribes — the Ma.ccocalinga) being of the number. Tliis tribe, 
as well as the Gangaridaj-Kalingm, and the Modogaliugai 
afterwards mentioned, are subdivisions of the Kaliuga), 
a widely diffused race, which spread at one time from the 
delta of the Ganges all along th<^ eastern eoast of the pe- 
ninsula, though aft(.‘rwards they did not extend southward 
beyond Orissa. In the M(ih.6bhdrata th.oy are mentioned 
as occupying, along with the Vangas (from whom Bengal is 
named) and three other leading tri])es, the region which 
lies between Magadha. and the sea. The Maecocalingm, 
then, arc the May hci of the Kaliugso. “Magha,’^’ says M. de 
St. -Martin, “ is the name of one of the non-Aryan tribes 
of greatest iinportauco and widest diffusion in the lower 
Gangetic region, where it is broken up into several special 
groups extending from Arakau and Western Asam, where 
it is found under the name of Mo<jh (Anglich Mugs), as far 
as to the Mdghars of the central valleys of NepAl, to the 
Maghaijas, Alagahis, ov Mayhyas oH Southern BahAr (the 
ancient Magadha), to the ancient Mayra of Bengal, and to 
the Mag ora of Orissa. Those last, by their position, may 
properly be taken to represent our Maccocalingm.” “ The 
Modogalingee,” continues the same author, ‘^tiud equally 
their representatives in the ancient Mada, a colony which 
the Book of Manu mentions in his enumeration of the im- 
pure tribes of AryAvarta, and which he names by the side 
of the Andhra, another people of the lower Ganges. The 
Monghyr inscription, which belongs to the earlier part of 



'I'lip river P r i n a sj and the Cain a s (vvhieh flows 
into tlie Ganges) are both navigable. § The tribes 
eallecl (Ga 1 i n g ai are nearest the sea, and higher 
II j) are the IM a n d e i, and the M a 1 1 i in whose 


the Si'll c‘f'utui*y of our (M*a, also riainos the Medci as a low 
tribe of this re^'ioii (.4s. Jxe.s. vul. T. p. 120, Calentta, 17^^), 
uiul, what is reinarkahl(‘, their iiaine is found joined to that 
of tin' Andlira ( Andliaraka), preeisely as in the text of Ma- 
nn. Plit)y assigns for their hahitation a lar^e island of 
tin* (Janices; and tlie word (lalinj^a (for Kalin, f>:a). to winch 
their name is attaeluM, neec.s.sarily places (his island to- 
wards the s('a-hoard ~])erhaps in tin* l)<dta.” 

'I'he (lamjcaridai or ( Janc:arid(‘s oeeu])ip<l the re.Oflon cor- 
r(‘s])(ji'.dimj: rouiijhly with (hat now calltHl Jjower Bonj^al, 
and consistiMl of varioUvS indit^enous trilx's, wliicdi in the 
eourse of tinn* heeame more or less AryanizeJ, As no word 
is found in Sanskrit (o whi(‘Ii tlnn'r name eorresjiond.s, it has 
Ix'en su])po.'^ed of (liv'ek invent ion ( laissi'u. huLAU. vol. II. 
)). 201), hut (M-roueously, for it iinist have hexm eurreut at 
the pei'iod of the MaloMlonian invasion : since Alexander, 
in rt.'ply to imiuiries regardin';’ tin* south eountry, was 
informed that t he reyion of tlu^ (lanifes was inhabited by 
two ])rijieipal nations, the I’ra.sii and tin' (lan^j^arhbo. AI. 
de St. -Martin tbiidis tba.t tlu'ir na.mo lias been prc'served 
almost identically in that of the (j|on<?bris of South Bah^r, 
uhose traditions refer their ori,ij:in to Tirbut ; and be would 
identify their royal city rf//a//.s- (or l^ortalis) with Vard- 
dliana (contra etion of Varddhanicina), now Bardwun. 
Otln'rs, how('ver, plaeeil,ashasbeen elsewhere stated, on the 
Mahunadi. In Btolemy their eaiiital is Gan^e, which must 
have boon situated near where Gahnitta now stands, d’he 
Oaugarldes are nu'iitioued by Viry^il, (U‘<)r>j. HI. 27 : — 

III foribus pup:nam ex aiiro soliducpie elophanto 
Gantj:aridum faciam, vietorisque arma Quiriiii. 
irilLjIi o’er the .irate in eli'plnint and gold 
d’be eroivd sliall Gmsin-'s Indian war behold.” 

■'*“( D ry den ’ s Ira n si at i o u . ) 

X V. 1. Pumas. The Prinas is lu'obably the TAmasa. or 
d'onsa, wliieh in the PurAinis is called the ParnasA. The 
Caiuasi, notwithstanding the ohjection.s of Schwanbeck, 
must bo identified with the Cane, which is a tributary of 
the .TamnA. 

§ Fr)i’ (he identificaiion of these and other affluents of the 
Ganges .see Notes od Arrio')}, e. iv., Jnd, Ant. vol. V. 



country is Mount M a 1 1 u s, tlie boundary of all 
that district being the Ganges. 

(22.) » This river, according to some, rises from 
uncertain sources, like the Nile,|| and inundates 
similarly the countries lying along its course ; 
others say that it rises on the Skythian mountains, 
and lias nineteen tributaries, of which, besides 
those already mentioned, the C o n d o c h a t c s, 
E r a n n o b o a s,^[ o s o a g u s, and Sonus are 
navigable. Others again assert that it issues forth 
at once with loud roar from its fountain, and 
after tumbling down a steep and rocky channel is 
received immediately on reaching the level plains 
into a lake, whence it flows out with a gentk? 
current, being at the narrowest eight miles, and 
on the average a hundred stadia, in breadth, and 
never of less depth than twenty paces (one hun- 
dred feet) in the final [)art of its course, which is 
through the country of the G a n g a r i d e s. The 
royal* city of the C a 1 i n g cc is called P a r- 
t h a 1 i s. Over their king 00,000 foot-soldiers, 

II For an account of the ilifTeront tlioories rep:ar(hng tVio 
source of the (hinges sec Srnitli’s Diet. <if (jenij. 

^ Condochatem, Emnimhoitm. — v. J. Canucliain (Va- 
mam), Erranoboan. 

* regin.. — v. 1. regio. The coininon reading, however — 
“ Gangaridum Calingarum. Kegia,” makes the (Jan- 
garides a bratn.-h of tlie Ka.lingio. This is probably the cor- 
roct reading, for, a.s General (hjnningham states (.^ (ieog. 
ofinrt. pp. 518-.51U), certain inscriptions speak of ‘Tri-Ka- 
linga,’ or ‘ the Three Kaliiigas.’ “ The name of Ti i-Ka-- 
linga,” he adds, “ is probably old, as Pliny mentions tin; 
Maecn-Caliuga: and the (laii(jaride.^-(Jn]ingn' as separate 
peoples from tlic! Calingm, while the MahnhluhvDt names 
the Kalingas three separate times, and each time in con- 



I ()()() t liorsonen, 700 elrplmiits keep watch and 
ward ill “ jirociiict of war.” 

For among the more civilized Indian com- 
munities life is spent in a great variety of separate 
occupations. Some till the soil, some are 
.soldiers, some traders ; the noblest and richest 
take part in the direction of state affairs, adminis- 
ter justice, and sit in council with the kings. A 
fifth class devotes it, self to the philosophy pre- 
valent in the country, which almost assumes the 
form of a religion, and the ineinbers always put 
an end to their life by a voluntary death on a 
burning funeral pile.J In addition to these 
classes there is one half-wild, which is constantly 
engaged in a task of immense labour, beyond the 
power of words to describe — that of hunting and 


iuriftiou with di(fbr(‘nt peoples.” (II. H. Wilson in Fi's//')?/)/, 
Vurma, 1st c’d. pp.l.S5, .1.S7 note, and As Tri-Kalinf,'a 

thus cori’osponds with Ibo great i)rovince of'l'ermgaua, it 
seems prohahlc tluit the name of I'elingivna may be only a 
sliglitly contracted form of Tri-Kalingana, or ‘ the Three 
Kalin gas.’ 

t LX. inill.—v, 1. LXX. mill. 

X Lucian, in his satirical piece on the d('ath of Peregrinos 
(cap. 25), refers to this practice: — “ Put what is the motive 
which ijrompts this man (Peregrinos) to fling himself into 
the flames ? God knows it is simply that he may show off 
how ho can endure pain as d(j the liraehmaus, to whom it 
pleased Theagoncs to liken him, just as if India had not 
her own crop of fools and vainglorious persons. But let 
him by all means imitat(> the Braeh mans, for, as Gnesi- 
kritos informs us, who was the pilot of Alexander’s fleet 
and saw Kalanos burned, they do not immolate themselves 
by leaping into the flames, hut when the pyre is made 
t hey stand close beside it perfectly motionless, and suffer 
themselves to he gently broiled; then decorously ascend- 
ing the pile they are burned to death, and never swerve, 
oven ever so little, from their recumbent position.” 
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taming elephants. They employ these animals 
in ploughing and for riding on, and regard them 
as forming the main part of their stock in cattle. 
They employ them in war and in fighting 
for their country. In choosing them for war, 
regard is had to their age, strength, and size. 

There is a very large island in the Ganges 
which is inhabited by a single tribe called Mod O ' 
g a 1 i n g ai.§ Beyond are situated the Mo d ub m, 
M o 1 i n d ae, the U b c r m wdtli a handsome town 
of the same name, the Galmodroesi, Preti, 
Calissm,!! Sasnri, Passalrc, Golub se, 
Orxulse, Abali, Taluct The king of 


§ vv. ll. iDodo Modogalioani. 

II — V. 1. Aedirisa?. 

These tribes wore cdiiefly located in the regions between 
the left bank of the Ganges and the lllmnlayas. Of the 
Galmodroesi, Pi'oti, Calissa^, Sasuri, and Orxulm nothing 
is known, nor can their names be ideniifh^l with any to 
bo found in Sanskrit literature. The Modubai represent 
beyond doubt the Moutiba, a peoxolo mentioned in th© 
Aitarhja BrCilimana along with othm' non -Aryan tribes 
which occni)ied the country north of the Ganges at the 
thuc when the Jb-alimnns estabbslu'd tinnr first settlements 
in the country. T'he Molindfje are mentioned as the Maladain 
the Puranic lists, but no further f race of thorn is met with. 
The [Jberai must bo referred to the Bburs, a numerous 
race spread over the central districts of the region 
of, and extending as far as to Assam. The name is pro- 
nounced diif(?rently in different districts, and variously 
written, a s Bors or Bhors, Bhowris, Barriias and Bhflrhiyas, 
Bareyas, Baoris, Bliarais, &c. The race, though formerly 
powerful, is now one of the lowest classes of the population. 
The Passalae are identified as the inlnibitants of Panehala, 
which, as already stated, was the old name of the DoAb. 
The Colubse respond to the Kauluta or Koltita — men- 
tioned in the 4th book of the Edmd^jawi, in the enumera- 
tion of the races of the west, also in the Vardha SanhitA 
in the list of the people of the north-west, and in the 
Indian drama called the Mudra Rdkshasa, of which, the 
hero is the well-known Chandragupta. They were set- 


R 
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these keeps under arms 50,000 foot-soldiers, 4000* 
cavalry, and 400 elephants. Next come the 
Andar 0 e,f a still more powerful race, which 
possesses numerous villages, and thirty towns de- 
fended by walls and towers, and which supplies 
its king with an army of 100,000 infantry, 2000 
cavalry, and 1000 elephants. Gold is very 
abundant among the D a r d and silver among 
the Set a?. J 

tied not far from the Upix'r Jamiia. About tbo middle 
of tho 7tb oontuvy tboy were visited by the famous Chineso 
travcdlor lliweii-Thsau^, who writes their name as Kiu- 
lu-to. Yule, however, plaeos tho Passahe in the south-west 
of Tirliut, aud the Kolubm on the Kondoehatos (GandakS) 
in tho TMjrtli-east of (Jorakhpur and nortli-w'est of Sarau. 
Tho Abali answer ])orliiips to tho Gvallas or IlalvaiS 
of Soutii JJahar and of the liills wliit.'h eoverod the 
southern parts of tho ancient Mai^adhu. 'i'iio Taluetco 
are the people of tho kin^^dom of Tamralipta mentioned 
in tho MuliAbhdrata. in the writings of the Buddhists of 
Ceylou tliG nM-mo ajipoars as Tamalitti, corresponding to 
the Tamluk of tho present day. Between tliese two forms 
of file uaino that given by Pliuy is evideutlv the connect- 
ing link, 'ramluk lies to tho south-west of Calcutta, from 
wdiieli it is distant in a direei lino aheat 35 miles. It was 
in old times the main emporium of tho trade carried on 
between Caugotic India, aud Ceylou. 

* IP. il/. -v. 1. IIl.M. 

t The Audui'rti are readily identified with the Andhra of 
Sanskyit — a groat and powerful nation settled originally in 
th(^ Dekhan between tlie middh* iiart of tho courses of the 
Godava.ri aud the Krishii.a riviTs, but which, before the 
time of Megasthene.s, had spread their sway towards the 
north as far as the upper course of tho Narmad^ (Ner- 
budda), and, as has been already, indicated, the lower 
districts of tho Gangetie basin. Vide hid. Ant. vol. V. 
p, 17G. For a notice of Andhra (the modern Telingana) see 
General Cunningham’s Anc. (icog. of hid. pp. 527-530. 

I Pliny here reverts to whore he started from in his enu- 
meration of the tribes. Tho Setm are tho Sdta or Sataka 
of Sanskrit geography, which locates them in the neighbour- 
hood of the Daradas. [According to Yule, however, they 
are the Sanskrit Sekas, and ho iilaees them on the Banas 
about Jhajpur, south-east from Ajmir. — E d. Ind. Ant.l 
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But the P r a s i i surpass in power and glory 
every other people, not only in this quarter, but 
one may say in all India, their capital being 
P a 1 i b o t h r a, a very large and wealthy city, 
after which some call the people itself the P a 1 i- 
bo t h ri, — nay, even the whole traet along the 
Ganges. Their king has in his pay a standing 
army of 600,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, 
and 9000 elephants : whence may be formed some 
conjecture as to the vastness of his resources. 

After these, but more inland, are the M o ne d e s 
and S u a r i, § in whose country is Mount M a 1 e u s, 
on which shadows fall towards the north in winter, 
and towards the south in summer, for six months 
alternately.il Baeton asserts that the north 
pole in these parts is seen but once in the year, 
and only for fifteen days ; while Megasthenes says 
that the same thing happens in many parts of 
India. The south pole is called by the Indians 
D r am a s a. The river J o m a n e s flows through 
the Palibothri into the Ganges between the 
towns M e t h 0 r a and Carisobor a.^ In the 

§ The Monedos or Mandci aro placed by Yule about 
Gangpur, on the upper waters of the Brahmani, S.W. of 
Chhutia Nagpur. Lassen places ihoni S. of the Mabanadi 
about Sonpur, where Yule has the Suari or Sahara), the 
^avara of Sanskrit authors, which Lassen places between 
Sonpur and SiughVjhUm. See hid. Arit. vol. VI. note §, 
p. 137. — Ed. Ind. Ant. 

II This, of course, can only occur at the equator, from 
which the southern extremity of India is about 500 miles 
distant. 

Palibothri must denote here the subjects of the realm 
of which Palibothra was the capital, and not merely the 
inhabitants of that city, as Bennel and others supposed, 



parts which lie southward from the Ganges the in- 
habitants, already swvarthy, are deeply coloured 
by the suu, though not scorched black like the 
Ethiopians. The nearer they approach the Indus 
the more plainly docs their complexion betray 
the influence of the sun. 

The Indus skirts the frontiers of the Prasii, 
whose mountain tracts are said to be inhabited by 
the Pygmi e s.* Arternidorust sets down the 
distance between the two rivers at 121 miles. 

(23.) The Indus, called by the inhabitants 
S i n d u s, rising on that spur of Mount Caucasus 
which is called P a r o p a m i s u s, from sources 


and so fixed its site at tlie coiiflnenoe of tlie Ganges and 
Janmua. Metliora is easily ideutitied ■with MathiirA. 
Carisobora is r('ad <^t]\er^viRC as Chrysobou, Cyrisoborca, 
Cleisc»bovas. “ This city,” says (tenoral Cunningham, “ has 
not yet been identitied, but 1 f(*el satisfied that it must be 
Vnnd(Xvana, Id miles t6 tlie north of JMathurA. VriruM- 
vana means ‘ the grove of the basil-trees,’ which is 
famed all over India as the scene of Krishna’s sports with 
the millcmaids. But the earlier name of tlio ])lacc was 
KXUka varita y or ‘ Kalika’s whirlpool.’ . . . Now 

the Latin name of Clisohora. is also written Ccii'isobQra 
and Cyrisohorka in diltbrcnt MS8., from which I infer 
that the original spelling was Kali.sohork(f; or, by a slight 
change of two letters, Kalikohorta or KXHhdbarta” 
Anc. Oeog. of hid. }>. 375. {Cariaobara — vv. 11. Clirysoban, 
Cyrisoborca. This is the Kleisoboni of Arriau {aniCy vol. 
V. p. W)y whicli Yule places at Batesar, and Lassen at 
Agra, which ho makes the Sanskrit.. Krishnapura. Wilkins 
(As. lies. vol. V. p. 270) says Clisohora is now called 
“ Mugu-Nagar by the Musulmans, and K a 1 i s a p u r a by 
the Hindus.” Vide hid. Ant. vol. VI. p. 240, note X- — Eu. 
hid. A7ti.] 

* Vide hid. Aiit. vol. VI. p. 13.3, note f. — E d. hid. AmL 

t A Greek geographer of Ephesus, whose date is about 
100 B.c. His valuable work on geography, called a Peri- 
plUsy was much quoted by the ancient writers, but with 
the exception of some fragments is now lost. 
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fronting the sunrise, J receives also itself nineteen 
rivers, of which the most famous are the H y d a s- 
p e s, which has four tributaries ; the C a ii t a- 
b r a,§ which has three ; the A c e s i ii e s and the 
II y p a s i s, which are both navigable ; but never- 
theless, having no very great supply of water, it 
is nowhere broader than fifty stadia, or deeper 
than fifteen paces »|| It forms an extremely 
large island, which is called P r a s i a n e, and a 
smaller one, called Fatal e.^ Its stream, which 
is navigable, by the lowest estimates, for 1240 
miles, turns westward as if following more or less 
closely the course of tlic sun, and then falls into 
the ocean. The measure of the coast line from 
the mouth of the Ganges to this river I shall set 
down as it is generally given, though none of 
the computations agree with each other. From 
the mouth of the Ganges to Cape C a 1 i n g o n 
and the town of Dandagula'^ 025 miles ;t 

X The real sources of the Indus were unliiiown to the 
Greeks. The principal stream rises to the north of the 
Koil^sa mountain (which fi;?urcs in Hindu mythology as the 
mansion of the gods and ISiva’s jiaradise) in lat. 32°, long. 
81° 30’, at an elevation of about 20,000 feet. 

§ The Chandrahliaga or Akesines, now the Chon&b. 

11 For remarks on the tributaries of tlio Indus see Notes 
on Arrian y chap, iv., — hid. Ant. vol. V. pp. 331-333. 

% See hid. Ant. vol. V. p. 3J10. Yule identifios the 
former of these with the area on(‘.losed by the Nara from 
above Rohri to Haidarahad, and the delta of the Indus. — ■ 
Ed. Ind. Ant. 

* V. 1. Dandaguda. Cape Kalingon is identified by Yule 
as Point Godavari. — Ed. hid. Ant. 

t “ Both the distance and the name point to the great 
port town of Coringo; as the promontory of Coringon, 
which is situated on a projecting point of land at the 
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to T r 0 p i n a 1225 ; J to the cape of Peri- 
mu la, § where there is the greatest emporium of 
trade in India, 750 miles ; to the town in the 
island of P a t a 1 a mentioned above, G20 miles. 

The bill-tribes between the Indus and the 
lomanes are the C e s i ; the C etriboni, 
who live in the woods; then the M eg a 1 lee, 
whose king is master of live hundred elephants 
and an army of horse and foot of unknown 
strength ; the C h r y s e i, the Parasangee, 
and the A s a n g 8e,|l where tigers abound, noted 
for their ferocity. The force under arms con- 
sists of 30,000 foot, 300 elephants, and 800 
horse. These are shut in by the Indus, and are 
surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts 


niouf/h of tbo Godavari river. The town of Dandaguda 
or Davdag Ilia 1 take to bo tlic Dantapiira of tbe Buddhist 
chronicles, which as the capital of Kalin^a may with much 
probability lie ideuiihed with li/ija Mahendri, which is 
only 30 miles to the north-east of Ooringa. From the 
groat similarity of the Greek F and H, I think it not 
improbable that the Greek name may have been Danda- 
pula, which is almost the same as JJdntapura . But in this 
case the Ddrita. or ‘tooth-relic’ of Buddha must have 
been enshrined in Kalinga as early as the time of Pliny, 
which is confirmed by the statement of the Buddhist 
chronicles that the ‘left canine tooth’ of Buddha was 
brought to Kalinga immediately after his death, where it 
was enshrined by the reigning sovereign, Brahmadatta.” — 
Cunningham, Geog. p. 518. 

X [Tropina answers to Tfipontari or Tirupanatara, 
opposite Kochin. — Ed. Ind. Ant.'] The distance given is 
measured from the mouth of the Ganges, and not from Cape 
Calingon. 

§ This cape is a projecting point of the island of Peri- 
mula or Perimuda, now called the island of Salsette, near 
Bombay. 

11 v. 1. Asmagi. The Asangse, as placed doubtfully by 
Lassen about Jodhpur. — E d. Ind. Ant. 
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over a space of 625 miles. ^ Below the deserts 
are the Dari, the S u r se, then deserts again 
for 187 miles,* these deserts encircling the fertile 
tracts just as the sea encircles islands. t Below 
these deserts we hud the Maltecoree, 
S i n g h 80 , Ma r o h 86, 11 a r u n g oe, M o r u n i. J 
These inhabit the hills which in an unbroken 

^ DCXXV. — V. 1. DCXXXV. Pliny, having? given a 
general account of the basins of the Indus and the 
Ganges, proceeds to enumerate here the tribes which 
peopled the north of India. The names are obscure, 
but Lassen has identified one or two of them, and do 
Saint-Martin a considerable number more. The tribes 
first mentioned in the list occupied the country extending 
from the Jamuna to the western coast about the mouth of 
the NarmadA. The Cesi probably answer to the Khosaa 
or Khasyas, a great tribe which from time immemorial 
has led a wandering life between Gujarat, the lower Indus, 
and the Jamuna. The name of the Getriboni would seem 
to bo a trauseript of Ketrivaui (for Kshatrivaneya). They 
may therefore have been a braueli of^the Ksliatri (KliAtri), 
one of the impure tribes of the list of Mauu (1. x. 12). 
The Megalhe must be identified with the Miivelas of 
Sanskrit books, a great tribe described as settled to the 
west of the Jamuna. The Chrysei probably correspond to 
the Karoncha of the Purunic lists {Vi^fma Fur. pp, 177, 
186, note 13, and 351, &c.). The locality occupied by these 
and the two tribes mentioned after them n\nst have lain to 
the north of the Han, between the lower Indus and the 
chain of the Aravali mountains. 

* CLXXXVIL—y. 1. CLXXXVIII. 

i The DhArs inhabit still the banks of the lower Ghara 
and the parts contiguous to the valley of the Indus. Hiwen 
Thsang mentions, however, a land of Dara at the lower end 
of the gulf of Kachh, in a position which quite accords with 
that which Pliny assigns to them. The Surm, Sansk. Sdra, 
have their name preserved in “ Saur,” which designates a 
tribe settled along the Lower Indus— the modern repre- 
sentatives of the Saurabhira of the Harivanvia. are 

placed with doubt by Lassen on the Lonl about Sindri, 
but Yule places the Bolingm— Sanskrit, Bbaulingas— 
there.— Ed. Ind. Ant. 

t Moruni, &c.— v. 1. Moruntes, MasuaePagungoe, Lalii. 



chain run parallel to the shores of the ocean. 
They are free and have no kings, and occupy the 
mountain heights, whereon they liave built many 
cities. § Next follow the N a r e se, enclosed by 
the loftiest of Indian mountains, Capital! a. || 

§ Tliose tribes must have been located in Kachh, a 
toountaiiious tongue of land between the gulf of that name 
and the Kan, U’iiere, and where only, in this region of 
India., a raugu) of mountains is to be found running along 
the coast. Tlie name of .the iMaltecorm has attracted 
particular attention because of its resemblance to the name 
of the Murtikbora {i. e, man-eater), a fabulous animal 
mentioned l)y Ktesias (Ctesue /u((b-a, Vi I.) as found in 
India and subsisting upon human llesh. The Maltecorm 
were cunseipn'utly sup[)ose(l to have been a race of eanni- 
bale. Tbe idonti{i(*alion is, liowev u’, rejected by M. de 
^St.-iV^ar^in. The Singlue are re])resented at the present 
day by the Rniigbis of ( Imarkot (callt'd the Song by Mac- 
Murdo), des(‘OTKl;i,nls of an ancitml, .ltajj)ut tribe called the 
SiTightirs, T1)0 Marolne a.ro probably the I\la.ruhas of the 
list of tlm Turd./m Sao'iJiHil, which was Infer tljan Pliny’s 
time by four and a lialf eenf uries. in the interval they were 
displaced, but tbe displaeenu'nt of trilx'S was nothing 
unusual in Iho.se days. S(j the Jtarung:e may perhaps be 
the ancestors of the llonglii or Kiianga. now f ound on the 
banks .of the Sath'j a.inl in the noi^^dibourViood of Dihli. 

, II Capitalia is beyond doidd th*' sacinul AiTuda, or Mount 
Abil, which, attaining an elevation of OoOO feet, rises far 
above any other summit of the Aravuli ra.iige. The na.me 
of the Narem r(‘calls tha.t of the Nair, which the 
chroniclers apply to the northern belt, of tlK* desert (Tod, 
Pdjif.st/;du, It. 211) ; so Rt.-Martin ; but according to Ge- 
neral Cunningham they jnust be the i)'.‘oplo of Sarui, f>r 
‘ the country of reotls, as tinr ami so r are synonymous 
terms for ‘ a reed/ and the i-ountr}; (»f Ranh is still fa- 
moms for its reed-aiTows. Tlie game .author uses the 
siateimmt that extensive gold ai'.d .silver mines were work- 
ed on 11)0 other .side of Mounf Caihbalia in .support of hi.? 
theory that tliis part of India was the Opln’i- of Scripture, 
troni which the Tyrian navy in the days of S<jlomon 
carried a.Avay gold, a great plenty of ulmug-treos (red 
sandalwood), and precious stones (1 Kings xii.). His 
argument runs thus: — “ The last name in Pliny’ .s list 
IS Vandafcag winch 1 w'ould change to Vata.retin 
by the transposition of two letters. Tliis spelling 
is countenanced by the tormina tiou of the variou.s read- 



ianapicuii;s qu ^ne olher iide of 
trork extensive mines of gold and rilver, Next 
are the O r a t u r m, whose king has only ten ele- 
phants, though he has a very strong force of iii- 


ing of SvarataratjG, whicli is found in some editions. 
It is quite possible, however, that tht' Svarataratso may be 
intended for the Sur^shtras. The famous Varaha Minira 
mentions the Surashtras and Badaras together, amongst 
the people of the south-west of India (Dr. Kern’s Brihat 
Sanhiid, XIV. 19.) These BAdaraa must therefore be the 
people of Badari, or Vadari. 1 understand the name of 
Vadari to denote a district abounding in the Badari^ or 
Ber-tree (Jujube), which is very common in Southern Kfij- 
put&na. For the samo reason 1 should look to ihis neigh- 
bourhood for the ancient Rau\ira, which 1 take to be the 
true form of tho famous Sophir, or 0])hir, as Sauvira is 
only another name of the Vadari or Bcr-ivec, as well as 
of its juicy fruit. Now, Sofir is tlio Coptic name of India 
at the present day; ])ut the name must have belonged 
originally to that part of flic Indian coast whicdi was fre- 
c^uented by tho merchants of the West. There can b« 
little doubt, 1 think, that this was in tho Gulf ot Khambay, 
which from time immemorial has been tho chief seal- of 
Indian trade willi the Wesi. During the whole period of 
Greek history this trade was almost moiiopoH/ed by the 
famous eiiy of Baryga/a, or Bharoch, at tho nioutli of the 
Narmada river. About the fourtli csmtiiry some portion of if. 
was diverted to the new capilalof Balabbi, in tho peninsula 
of Gujarat ; in the JMid<lle Ages it was .-iharod with Khambay 
at the head of the gulf, and iti mod(‘rn times with Surat, 
at tho mouth of the Tapti. If the name of Sauvira was 
derived, as I supjiose, from the provahmec' of the B<‘r-tree, 
it is probable that it uas only aiiotlnu- appellation fur the 
provinee of Badari, or Iddar, at the head of the Gulf of 
Khambay. This, indeed, is the very position in which we 
should expect to find it, according to the auciemt inscrip- 
tion of liudra Dama, which mentions Sindhu-Sauvira 
immediately alter SurAslifra and Bharukachha, and just 
before Kukura Aparanfa, and Nishada {Jour. Bo. Br. R. 
As. Soc. VJT. 120). A<*cording to this arrangement. Sau- 
vira must have been to tho north of SurAshIra and BhA- 
roch, and to the south of Ni.shatla, or just where 1 have 
placed it, in the neighbourhood of Mount Abn. Much the 
same locality is assigned to Sauvira in the Vishnu PwAna.’* 
— Anc. Gcog. of bid. pp. 406-497 .* see also pp. 560-562 of tha 
same work, where the .subject is further discussed. 
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fantry-lf Next again are the V areta t ae,* subject 
to a king, who keep no elephants, but trust entirely 
to their horse and foot. Then the Odomboerse; 
theSalabastr8e;tthe Horat ae, J who have 
a fine city, defended by marshes which serve as a 
ditch, wherein crocodiles are kept, which, having 
a great avidity for human flesh, prevent all access 
to the city except by a bridge. And another city 


V. 1. Grata). Tlio Oratuno find their representatives in 
thsRjUhors, -who played a "voat pari in the history of India 
before the Mnsulni An conquest, and -vvho, thouj^li settled 
in the Gangetic provinces, regard Ajniir, at the eastern 
point of the Ai’Avali, ns their aricpstral scat. 

* V. 1. Siinrataratie. Tlic V'arctata) cannot with certainty 
be identified. 

t The OdombfcroD, with hardly a change in the form 
of their name, are mentioned in vSanskrit literature, for 
PAnini (IV. 1, i7‘>, quoted by Lassen, hid. Alt. 1st ed. I. p. 
(514) speaks of the territory of Udumbari as tliat which was 
occupied hy a tribe famous in tlio old legend, the Salva, who 
perluips correspond to the SaJabastrio of Pliny, the addition 
w hich ho has made to their name being explained by the 
Sanskrit word ws/yn, Avhich means an (ihodc or habitation. 
fi'ho Avord means tlm gloir.oroiis fig-treo. The 

district so named lay in Kachh. [The Salahastrai are 
hu'fitod by Lassen bc'twoou the mouth of the Sarasvati 
aud Jodhy)ur, and the llorafcie at the head of the gulf 
of KhanibliAt; Automi'la, ho plaeo.s at Khambhat,. Sec 
hid: Alierth. 2Dd cd. 1. Yulc^ha.sthe Sandrabatis 
about ChandrAvati, in Tiorthern Gujji.rAt, but those arc placed 
by Lasseu on tho lla.uAs about Tonic. — Ei>. Ind. Avl.'] 

J lloralco is an in<-orrrft trau.scription of Soratli, 
the vulgar form of tlio SiiaAiritSo 'irdshtya: Tho HoraW 
were tlioroforo Hu) inhabil ants o? tho region called in the 
Foripiny, a,7)d in Ptolemy, Surastroiio — that is, GujarAt. 
Orrlioth (Oppoda) used by Kosmas a.s tho name of a 
city in the west of India, which has been conjectured to be 
Surat, but Yule thinks d, rather some place on tho Pur- 
bandar coast. The capital, Automela, cannot he identified, 
hut do St.- Martin conjectures it may have boou the once 
famous Valabhi, which was .situated in the poninsnlar part 
of Gujarat at about 24 miles’ distance from the Gulf of 
Khambay. 
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of theirs is much admired— A u t o m e 1 a,§ which, 
being seated on the coast at the confluence of five 
rivers, is a noble emporium of trade. The king is 
master of 1600 elephants, 150,000 foot, and 5000 
cavalry. The ' poorer king of the C h a r m ee 
has but sixty elephants, and his force otherwise 
is insignificant. Next come the Pan dee, the 
only race in India ruled by women. || They say 
that Hercules having but one daughter, who was 
on that account all the more beloved, endowed 
her with a noble kingdom. Her descendants 
rule over 300 cities, and command an army of 
150,000 foot and 500 elephants. Next, with 
300 cities, the S y r i e n i, D e r a n g m, P o- 
s i n g oe, B u z m, G o g i a r c i, U m b r oe, N e- 
r e OBy B r a n c 0 s i, N o b u n d m, C o c o n d 
N e s e i, Pcdatriric,Solobriasa),01os- 
t r 80 , who adjoin the island Patale, from the 


§ V. 1. Antomula. Sno procediiic: 

j| The Charnue have been klontilicd vvllh tlio inhabitaiitj? 
of Charmaniaiidala, a district of the wi'st luoiitioncil in 
iheMaliCihliflratd and also in the Vi^knit ParCvnct under 
the form Charmaldianda. Tlicy an^ now ro})r(}sonted by 
the Charmurs or ChamArs of Bundclkhand and the parts 
adjacent to the basin of the Ganges, The Panda), who 
were their next neiglibour.s, must have occupied a con- 
siderable portion of the basin of the river Chambal, called 
in Sanskrit geography the Channanvati. They wore a 
branch of the famous race of PAiidu, which made for itsedf 
kingdoms in several diiferont parts of India. 

^ The names in this list lead us to the desert lying be- 
tween the Indus and the Aravali range. Most of the tribes 
enumerated are mentioned in the lists of the clans given 
in the RAjpnt chronicles, and have been identified by M. 
de St.-Martiu as follows The Syrioni arc the Suriyanis, 
who under that name have at all times occupied the 
country near the Indus in the neighbourhood of Bakkar. 
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furthest shore of which to the Caspian gates the 
distance is said to be 1925 miles.* 

Then next to these tow^ards the Indus come, 
in an order which is easy to follow, the Ama- 
t ;e, B o 1 i n g le, G a 1 1 i t a 1 u t 1) i m u r i, 
M e g a r i, O r d a h IVI c s m ; after these the 
U r i and S i 1 0 11 i. J Immediately beyond come 


(larangii; is tlio Latin transcription of the name of the 
Kveal race of tlio .Ihriilejas, a Itraueh of the RAjpiits which 
at the ])rcs('nt day possc^sses Kachh. d'lie Bu/ae represent 
tlu! Buddas, an ancient liratw'li of the same JhudejAs ('fod, 
Athtials (i.tid of the luij. vol. 1. p. ^0). The Gogiarei 

(otlif'r remlings CJogarasi, Ch'gara?) are the Kokaris, who 
lire now settled on tlio hanks of the fJhara or Lower >Satlej. 
The Lhnhrai are repri'sented hy the Umninis, and the 
Nerei perhajis by tlie Nharonis, who, though jjiolonging to 
Balncliistan, liad their a.neestral seats in the rt'gioiis to the 
east of the Indus, ddie Nubeteh, who tignro in tlie old 
local traditions of Sindh, j)evha])s eorresiiond to the No- 
biindio, while tin' (yoeomho certainly are the Kokonuda.s 
rneiitioiK'd in the Ma /idhfidrada among the peoxdo of the 
north-west. (Se(* 1/isscn, /A-itsch rifi die Kund.c des 
Mor(je)iJ.{. .1. 1 , iS'lb, ]). 45.) Buchanan mentions a tribe 
called Kalattd as belonging to Gorakhpur. 

* Then* wi're two ilefiles, which wenfcby the name ("(f ‘ tlie 
Kaspian date's.’ (bn' was in Albania, and was formed 
by the jutting out of a sjair of the. Kaukasos into the 
Kas[)ian ,Sea. ’I'he otlu'r, to which Bliay Inon* refers, was 
;i narrow' jiass leading fi’om North-West(‘rii Asia into the 
uorth-ea.st jn-oviiu'es of Persia. Aeeoiding to AiTiaii {Anab. 
III. 110) the Kasjhan Gates lay a few day. s’ journey distant 
From the JMedian ti>wn of llhagai, now I’eprosented hy 
the ruins called Bha, found a mih' or t wo to the south of 
T’ohernn, This pass was one of the most important places 
in ancient geogra]>liy, and from it many of the meridians 
were jm'a.sured. Strabi', who frequently mentions it, states 
that its distaiufo from the extreme promontories of India 
(Cape Comorin, &l‘.) was 14,000 stadia. 

t V. 1. Avdaha). 

J In the grammatical ax)Ophthogm3 of Panini, Bhaiiliugi 
is mentioned as a , territory oeeinjied by a branch of the 
great tribe of the SAlvas (Lassen. lu<l. Alt. I, p. 613, note, 
or 2ud ed. p. 760 n.), and from this indication M. de St.- 
Martin has been led to place the Bolinga' at the westem 



deserts extending for 250 miles. These being pass- 
ed, we come to the Orgauagye, Abaortse, 
S i b a r 8e, S u e r t se, and after these to deserts 
as extensive as the former. Then come the 
Sarophages, Sorga?, Baraomatee, and 
the Umbrittoe,§ who consist of twelve tribes, 
each possessing two cities, and the A s e n i, who 
possess three cities. || Tlieir capital is Bucc- 
p h a 1 a, built where Alexander’s famous horse 


declivity of the ArAvali mountains, where Ptolemy also 
places his Jlolingaj. The Madrahhnjingha of the I’anjAh 
(see Vishnu Pur. p. 187) wore y^rohahly a brancli of this 
tribe. The Gallitaluta} are idoutitied by the same author 
with the C ahalata or Golilots ; the Dimuri Avith the .Dnmras, 
who, though belonging to the (langotic valley, originally 
came from that of the Indus ; the Mt'gari wiih thoMokars 
of the liajput chronicles, Avhosc name is pt'rhaps preserv- 
ed in that of the Mehars (>1' the lower i^art of Sindh, and 
also in that of the Megharis of Eastern Baluchistan; the 
Mesa3 with the Mazaris, a considerable tri ).)0 between 
ShikArpur and Mitankot on the wesb'rn bank of the 
Indus ; and thoUri Avith the 11 auras of the same locality 
— the Hurairas who ligurc in the Rajput lists of thirty-six. 
royal tribes. The Sulalas of the same tribe.s jx'rliaps 
represent the Sileni, Avhom Pliny mentions along witii tlie 
Uri. 

§ vv. 11. Paragomata?, Umbitrie. — Baraomatte Gumbri- 
tteque. 

II The tribes hero enumerated must have occupied a tract 
of country lying above the confluence of the Indus Avitli 
the stream of the combined rivers of the Panjab. They. are 
obscure, and their names cannot Aviih any certainty bo 
identified if Ave except that of the Sibarre, who are un- 
doubtedly the Sauviras of the Mahu.bhdrata , and who, as 
their name is almost invariably coinhined with that of the 
Indus, must have dAvelt not far from its banks. The 
AfghAn tribe of the Afridis may perhaps represent the 
Abaoi*ta 3 , and the SarabliAn or Sarvanis, of the same stock, 
the Sarophages. The Umbrittm and the Aseni take us to 
the east of the river. The former are perhai)H identical 
with the AmbastaA of the historians of Alexander, and tht* 
Ambasthas of Sanskrit writings, who dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lower Akesiu^s. 
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of lliat name was buried. Hillmen follow next, 
inhaf)iting tlie base of Caucasus, the S o 1 e a d ae, 
and the S o n d r ae ; Jind if we cross to the other 
side of the Indus and follow its course downward 
we meet the S a m a r a b r i ac, S a m b r u c e n i, 
B j s a m b r i t m,* O s i i, A n t i x e n i, and the 
T a X i 1 1 oef with a famous city. Then succeeds 


Alcxiindcr, afior tbo ^roai ))aitlo on tlic banks of the 
whicli lie dideatod Pdros, founded two cities — 
Biikejihaki or Bukephalia., so iianied in honour of bis cele- 
braU'd char^'cr, aiul TSIikaia, so uanied in honour of his vic- 
tury. Nikiiia, it is known for certain, wns built on the 
field of battle, and its jiosition was therefore on the left 
side of the Il ydaspes — jirohahly about wh(‘rc Moiis< now 
stands. The site of Ihikejihala it is not so easy to detei*- 
inirie. Aeeordiug to l^lutareh and Pliny it was near the 
(lydnsjies, in tlie jilaeo when' Jhikopbalos was buried, and 
if (hat he so it must have been on the same side of the 
river as the sister city; whereas Stralio and all the other 
aueiont authorities ])lace it on the opiiosite side. Strabo 
again places it at the jioint where Alexander crossed tbe 
river, whereas Arrian stab's that it was built on tbe site 
of bis camp, (leneral Cnmiingliam fixes this at Jalfdpur 
ratber Iban at Jlielam, miles liigber np the river, the site 
which is favoured by Burnos and (teneral Court and 
CJeueral Abbott. Jalalinir is about ton miles distant from 
Dilawar, where, according to Ciimiiiigham, the crossing of 
the l iver was most probably oirccted. 

V. 1. Bisabritie. 

t Th(' Soleadio and the Sondra3 cannot ho identified, and 
of the tribes udiich were seated to the oast of the Indus 
only the Taxilho are known. Tbcir capita t was the famous 
Taxila, which was visited liy Alexander the (froat. “The 
position of this city,” says Cumiingbam, “ has hitherto re- 
mained unknown, partly owing to the erroneous distance 
recorded by Pliny, and iiartly to the u ant of information 
regarding tiio vast ruins which still exist in the vicinity of 
Shrih-dhcri. All the copies of J’liuy agree in stating that 
Taxila was only GO B/Onian, or 55 English, miles from Peuco- 
lai'tis or Hashtnagar, which would fix its site somewhere on 
the Haro rivur to the west of Hasan Ahd^l, or just two 
days’ march from the Indus. But the itineraries of the 
Chinese pilgrims agree in placing it at three days’ journey 
t o the east of the Indus, or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kula-ka-Savth. Be therefore fixes its site near Bhfth-dheri 
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ft level tract of country known by the general 
name of A m a n d a,J whereof the tribes are 
four in number — the Peucolait8e,§ Arsa’ 
galitee, Geretee, Asoi. 

Many writers, however, do not give the river 
Indus as the western boundary of India, but in- 
clude within it four satrapies, — the G e d r o s i, 
Arachotse, Arii, P ar op am i sa d8e,|| 

(which ia a milo to the north-east of that SaraH, in the 
extensive ruins of a fortified city abounding with sti^pas, 
monasteries, and temides. From this place to Uash^agar 
the distance is 74 miles English, or 19 in excess of Pliny’s 
estimate. Taxila represents the Sanslrit Takshasila, of 
which the Pali form is Takhasila, whence the (1 reek form was 
taken. The ■word means either ‘cut rock’ or ‘severed 
head.’ — Anc. Geog. of In d. pp. 104-121. 

ij; As the name Amaiida is cTitirely unknown, M. do St.- 
Martin proposOvS without hesitation the correction Clandhtlra, 
on the ground that the territory assigned to the Amanda 
corresponds exactly to Gamlhara, of which the territory 
(KJcupied hy the Peucolitm (Peukelaotis), as we know from 
other writers, formed a i)art. ’Ihc (lorcdio arc beyond 
doubt no others than the Gour.'oi of Arrian ; and the Asoi 
may perhaps ho identical with the Aspasii, or, as Strabo 
gives the name, Tiippasii or Pasii. The Arsagalita) are 
only mentioned hy Pliny. Two tribes settled in the same 
locality arc perhaps indicated by the name— tbo Arsa, men- 
tioned hy PtoloTiiy, answering to the Sanskrit Uraiki ; and 
the Ghilit or Ghilghil-, the Gahalata of Sanskrit, formerly 
mentioned. 

§ V. 1. PoLicolitao. 

jl Gedrdsia comprehended probably nearly the same dis- 
trict which is now known by the name of Mokran. Alex- 
ander marched thrcnigh it on returning from his Indian 
expedition. Arachosia extended from the chain of moun- 
tains now called tho Suleiman as far southward as Gedrdsia. 
Its capital, Arachotos, was situated some; where in the direc- 
tion of Kandahar, the name of which, it has boon thought, 
preserves that of Gandhara. According to Colonel llawlinson 
tho name of Araclidski is derived from Harakhwati (Sans- 
knt Sarasvati), and is preserved in the Arabic lialihaj. It 
is, as has already been noticed, the Harauvatas of the 
Bisutun inscription. Aria .denoted the country lying 
between Meshed and Herat; Ari&na, of which it formed a 
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making the river C o p h e s its furthest limit ; 
though others prefer to consider all these as be^ 
longing to the Arii. 

Many writers further include in India even the 
city N y s a and Mount M e r u s, sacred to Father 
Bacchus, whence the origin of the fable that he 
sprang from the thigh of Jupiter. They include 
also the A s t a c a n i,^ in whose country the vine 

part, and of which it is soinctltnos used as the equivalent, 
was a wider district, which coinprcheiidcd nearly the whole 
of ancient ^Persia. In the Persian part of the Biffutun 
inscriptien Ana appears as ilariva, in the Babylonian part 
as Areviin, Ko,ipirdiii,i? Paropaniisos and the Cophes s(.'o 
ind. A7if. voh V. p]). 3:30 and 330. 

Other readin.crs of tlie na?ne nro Aspa g’ani and A spa- 
gome. M. d(? yt. -Mart in, whose work has so often 
been referred to, says : — ‘‘ W c Iiavo seen already ihat 
in an extract from old irekataios preserved in Stephen 
of By/antium the city of Kaspapyros is calied a Gandario 
city, and that in Jhn-odotos the same place is attributed 
to the Paktyi, and w'O have added that in our opinion 
there is oj)ly an apparent eontradiclior), because the district 
of Paktyike and Gaiidara may very w'ell be but one and 
the same country. H is not difficult, in fact, to recognize in 
the designation mentioned by ll(.‘rod<jtos the indigenous 
name of the Afghan people, Paklitn (in the ])lural Pakh- 
thu), the name which the greater part of the tribes use 
annmg themselves, and the only one they apply to their 
national dialect. We ha.ve htn*e, t hen, as Lassen has noticed, 
historical proof t)f the pn'sence of the A.fghAns in their 
actual fatlu'i'land live centuries at h^ist before the Christian 
era. Now, as the seat of the Afghan or Pakht national- 
ity is chiclly in the basin of the Kophes, to the west of the 
Indus, which forms its eastern houudary, this further 
confirms what we have already S'^cn, that it is to the west 
of the groat river we must' se(‘k for the site of the city of 
Kaspajiyros or Kasyapapura, and consequently of the 
Gandarie of Tfekataios. The employment of two different 
names to designate the very same country is easily 
explained by this double 1‘act, that one of the names 
was the Indian designation of th(.> land, whilst the other was 
the indigenous namt' applied to it by its inhabitants. There 
was yet another name, of Sanskrit origin, used as a territorial 
appellation of Gandhara — that of Asvaka. This word, 
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grows abundantly, and the laurel, and boxwood, 
and every kind of fruit-tree found in Greece. The 
remarkable and almost fabulous accounts which 
are current regarding the fertility of its soil, and 
the nature of its fruits and trees, its beasts and 
birds and other aiiimaLs, will be set down each in 
its own place in other parts of this work. A little 
further on I shall speak of the satrapies, but the 
island ofTaprobane§ requires my immediate 
attention. 

But before we come to this island there are 
others, one being P a t a 1 c, which, as wc have 
indicated, lies at the mouth of the Indus, triangular 
in shape, and 220|| miles in breadth. Beyond the 
mouth of the Indus are C h r y s e and A r g y r e,5f 

derived from- a^vci, a horse, Bignifiod merely the cavaliers') 
it was less an ethnic, in the rigorous acceptation of the 
word, than a general appellation applied by the Indians of 
the PanjAb to the tribes of the region of the Koidies, 
renowned from : ntiquity for the excellence of its horses. 
In the popular dialects the Sanskrit word took the usual 
form Assaka, which rcapi)ears scarcely modified in Assakani 
ArreraKavoL) ov Assakviui^ AcraaKrjvoi ) in the Greek histori- 
ans of the expedition of Alexander and subsequent writers. 
It is impossible not to recognize bere the name of AvghAn 
or AfghAns. . . which is very evidently nothing else than 
a contracted form of Assaknn. . . Neither the GandariC* of 
Hekataios nor the Paktyi of Ilorodotos are known to them 
[Arrian and other Greek and Latin writers of the history 
of Alexander], but as it is the same territory [as that of 
the Assfikaui] , and as in actual usage the names AfghAns and 
Pakhtun are still synonymous, their identity is not a matter 
of doubt.” — E'tnde sur te Gemiraplde (Jrecque et Latine de 
VInde, pp. 376-8, The name of the GandhAra, it may 
here be added, remounts to the highest antiquity ; it is 
mentioned in one of the hymns of the llig-Veda, as old 
perhaps as the 15th century B.c.—Id. p. 36^L 

§ Vide ante, p. 62, n. *. {| CO XX. — v. 1. CXXX. 

% Burma and Arakau respectively, according to Yule. — 
Kp. Ind. Ant. 
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rich, as I believe, in metals. For I cannot readily 
believe, what is asserted by some writers, that their 
soil is impregnated with gold and silver. At a dis- 
tance of twenty miles from these lies C r o c a 1 a,* 
from which, at a distance of twelve miles, is 
B i b a g a, which abounds with oysters and other 
shell-fish. t Next comes T o r a 1 1 i b a, J nine 
miles distant from the last-named island, beside 
many others unworthy of note. 

Fraom. LVI. B. 

Soliu. 52. 0-17. 

Catalogue of Indlaot Bace6\ 

Tlie greatest rivers of India arc the C a n g e s 
.and 1 n d ii s, and of these some assert that the 
Ganges rises from uncertain sources and inundates 
the country in the maimer of the Nile, while others 
incline to tliink that it rises in the Scythian moun- 
tains. [The H y p a ii i s is also there, a very noble 
river, wliicli formed the limit of Alexander’s 
march, as the altars erected on its hanlcs prove. §] 


^ In the bay of Karachi, irlentical with the Kolaka of 
Ptolemy. The district in wliich Karachi is situated is called 
Karkalla to this day. 

t This is called Bibakta by Arrian, Indilco, cap. xxi. 

it V. 1. Coralliba. 

§ See Arrian’s A nah. V. 20, whe>’'?‘ we read that Alexander 
having arranged his troops in .•separate divisions ordered 
them to build on the banks of the Kyphasis twelve altars to 
be of equal height with the loftiest towers, while exceed- 
ing them in breadth. From Curtius we learn that they 
were formed of square blocks of stone. There has 
been much controversy regarding their site, but it must 
have been near the capital of Sopithee, whose name 
Lassen has identified with the Sanskrit dsretpa ti, ‘ lord of 
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The least breadth of the Ganges is eight miles, and 
its greatest twenty. Its depth where it is shallow- 
est is fully a hundred feet. The people who live 
in the furthest-off part are the Gangarides, 
whose king possesses 1000 horse, 700 elephants, 
and 60,000 foot in apparatus of war. 

Of the Indians sonic cultivate the soil, very many 
follow war, and others trade. The noblest and 
richest manage public affairs, administer justice, 
and sit in council with the kings. There exists 
also a fifth class, consisting of those most eminent 
for their wisdom, who, when sated with life, seek 
death by mounting a burning funeral pile. Those, 
however, who have become the devotees of a sterner 
sect, and pass their life in the woods, hunt ele- 
phants, which, when made quite tamo and docile, 
they use for ploughing and for riding on. 

In the Ganges there is an island extremely po- 
pulous, occupied by a very powerful nation whose 
king keeps under arms 50,000 foot and 4000 horse. 
In fact no one invested with kingly power ever 
keeps on foot a military force without a very great 
number of elephants and foot and cavalry. 

The r r a s i a n nation, which is extremely power- 
ful, inhabits a city called Palibotra, whence 
some call the nation itself the Palibotri. Their 

horses.’ These Asvapati were a line of princes whose terri- 
tory, according to the 12th book of the Rdmdyana, lay on 
the right or north bank ef the VipAsa (Hyphasis or BiAs), 
in the mountainous part of the DoAb comprised between 
that river and the Upper IrAvati. Their capital is called 
in the poem of YAlraiki RAjagriha, which still exists under 
the name of RAjagiri. At some distance from this there 
is a chain of heights called Sekandar-giri, or ‘Alexan* 
der's mountain.’ — See St. -Martin’s E'tude, &c. pp. 108- 
111 . 
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king keeps in his pay at all times 60,000 foot 
30,000 horse, and 8000 elephants. 

Beyond Palibotra is Mount M a 1 e u s,|| on which 
shadows in winter fall towards the north, in sum- 
mer towards the south, for six months alternately. 
In that region the Bears are seen but once a year, 
and not for more than fifteen days, as Beton in- 
forms us, who allows that this happens in many 
parts of India. Those living near the river Indus 
in the regions that turn southward are scorched 
more than others by the heat, and at last the com- 
plexion of the people is visibly affected by the 
great power of the sun. The mountains are in- 
habited by the Pygmies. 

But those who live near the sea have no kings. 

The Pandsean nation is governed by fe- 
males, and their first queen is said to have 
been the daughter of Hercules. The city H y s a 
is assigned to this region, as is also the moun- 
tain sacred to Jupiter, Mcros by name, in a 
cave on which the .ancient Indians affirm Father 
Bacchus was nourished ; while the name has 
given rise to the well-known fantastic story that 
Bacchus was born from the thigh of his fatlier. 
Beyond the mouth of the Indus are two islands, 
C h r y s c and A r g y r c, which yield such an 
abundant supply of metals that many writers 
allege their soils consist of gold and of silver. 

II Possibly, as sni^gested by Yulo, Mount P^rsvanfvtha, 
near the Damuda, and not far from tlio Tropic; mde 
Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 127, note §, and conf. vol. I. p. 

The Malli (see above), in w^no-se country it was, are not to 
be confounded with another tribe of the same name in the 
Panjftb, mentioned by Arrian ; see vol. V. pp. 87, 9(5, 3*53. — 
Kd. Ind, Ant, 
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Fragm. LVII. 

Polyneu. Strateg. I. 1. 1-3. 

Of Dionysos, 

(Cf. Epit. 25 et aeq.) 

Dionysos, in his expedition against the Indians, 
in order that the cities might receive him will- 
ingly, disguised the arms with which he had 
equipped his troops, and made them wear soft 
raiment and fawn-skins. The spears were wrapped 
round with ivy, and the thyrsus had a sharp 
point. He gave the signal for battle by cymbals 
and drums instead of the trumpet, and by regaling 
the enemy with wine diverted their thoughts from 
war to dancing. These and all otlier Bacchic 
orgies were employed in the system of warfare by 
which he subjugated the Indians and all the rest 
of Asia. 

Dionysos, in the course of his Indian cam- 
paign, seeing that his army could not endure the 
fiery heat of the air, took forcible possession of the 
three-peaked mountain of India. Of these peaks 
one is called K o r a s i b i e, another K o n d a s k e, 
but to the third he himself gave the name of 
M e r o s, in remembrance of his birth. Thereon 
were many fountains of water sweet to drink, game 
in great plenty, tree-fruits in unsparing profusion, 
and snows which gave new vigour to the frame. 
The troops quartered there made a sudden descent 
upon the barbarians of the plain, whom they easily 
routed, since they attacked them with missiles 
from a commanding position on the heights above. 
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[Dionysos, after conquering the Indians, in- 
vaded Baktria, taking with him as auxiliaries 
the Indians and Amazons. That country has 
for its boundary the river S a r an g e s.^ The 
Baktrians seized the mountains overhanging that 
river with a view to attack Dionysos, in cross- 
ing it, from a post of advantage. lie, however, 
having encarnj)ed along the river, ordered the 
Amazons and the Bakkhai to cross it, in order 
that the Baktrians, in their contempt for women, 
might be induced to come down from the heights. 
The women then assayed to cross the stream, and 
the enemy came downhill, and advancing to the 
river endeavoured to beat them back. The women 
then retreated, and the Baktrians pursued them 
as far as the bank ; then Dionysos, coming to the 
rescue with his men, slew the Baktrians, who 
were impeded from fighting by the current, and he 
crossed the river in safety. 

Fragm. LVIll. 

J’olyicii. Strateg. I. 3. 4. 

Of Hercules and Pandcua. 

(Of. Fraf?in. L. 15.) 

H e r a k 1 e s begat a daughter in India whom 
he called P an d a i a. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to southward and ex- 
tends to the sea, while he distributed the people 
subject to her rule into 365 villages, giving orders 
that one village should each day bring to the 
^ See Tnd. Ani., Notes to Arrian iu vol. Y. p. 332. 
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treasury the royal tribute, so that the queen 
might always have the assistance of those men 
whose turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing 
those who for the time being were defaulters in 
their payments. 


Fragm. LIX. 

Of the Beasts of India. 
iElian, Hist» Anim, XVI. 2-22.* 

(2) In India I learn that there are to be found 
the birds called parrots ; and though I have, no 
doubt, already mentioned them, yet what I omit- 
ted to state previously regarding them may now 
with great propriety be here set down. There 
are, I am informed, three species of them, and all 
these, if taught to speak, as children are taught, 
become as talkative as children, and speak with 
a human voice ; but in the woods they utter 
a bird-like scream, and neither send out any 
distinct and musical notes, nor being wild and 
untaught are able to talk. There are also 
peacocks in India, the largest anywhere met with, 

* “ In thia extract nut a few J)as^^llgei^ occur which appear 
to have beeu borrowed from Mcga.stheiiCH. 'I'his con- 
jecture, though it cannot by any means bo placed beyond 
doubt by conclusive proofs, seems luwertheless, for various 
reasons, to attain a certain degree of probability. For 
in the first place the author knows with unusual ac- 
curacy the interior parts of India. 1’hen again he makes 
very frequent mention of the Prasii and the BrAhmans. 
And lastly one can hardly doubt tliat some chapters occur- 
ring in the middle of this part have been extracted from 
Megastbenes. I have, thci’eforo, in this uncertainty taken 
care that the whole of this part should be printed at the 
end of the fragments of MegaBthenes.”— Sohwanbeck. 
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and pale-green ringdoves. One who is not 
well-versed in bird-lore, seeing these for the 
first time, would take them to he parrots, and 
not pigeons. In the colour of the bill and legs 
they resemble Greek partridges. There are also 
cocks, which are of extraordinary size, and have 
their crests not red as elsewhere, or at least in 
our country, but have the flowcr-like coronals 
of which the crest is formed variously coloured. 
Their rump feathers, again, arc neither curved 
nor wreathed, but are of great breadth, and they 
trail them in the way peacocks trail their 
tails, when they neither straighten nor erect 
them : the feathers of these Indian cocks are in 
colour golden, and also dark-blue like the sma- 
ragdus. 

(3) There is found in India also another re- 
markable bird. This is of the size of a starling 
and is parti-coloured, and is trained to utter the 
sounds of human speech. It is even more talka- 
tive than the parrot, and of greater natural clever- 
ness. So far is it from submitting with pleasure 
to be fed by man, that it rather has such a pining 
for freedom, and such a longing to w^arble at will in 
the society of its mates, that it prefers starvation 
to slavery with sumptuous frae. It is called by 
the Makedonians who settled among the Indians 
in the city ofBoukephala and its neighbour- 
hood, and in the city called Kuropolis, and 
others which Alexander the son of Philip built, 
the Kerhion. This name had, I believe, its ori- 
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gill in the fact that the bird wags its tail in the 
same way as the water-ousels (nl KlyicXoi). 

(4) I learn further that in India there is a bird 
called the KUas, which is thrice the size of the 
bustard, and has a bill of prodigious size and 
long legs. It is furnished also with an immense 
crop resembling a leather pouch. The cry which 
it utters is peculiarly discordant. The plumage 
is ash-coloured, except that the feathers at their 
tips are tinted with a pale yellow. 

(5) I hear also that the Indian hoopoe 

is double the size of ours, and more beautiful in 
appearance, and Ilomcr says that while the bridle 
and trappings of a horse arc tlie delight of a Hel- 
lenic king, this hoopoe is the favourite plaything 
of the king of the Indians, who carries it on his 
hand, and toys with it, and never tires gazing in 
ecstasy on its splendour, and the beauty with which 
Nature has adorned it. The Brachnianes, there- 
fore, even make this jiarticular bird the subject of 
a mythic story, and the tale told of it runs thus : — 
To the king of the Indians there was born a 
son. The child had elder brothers, who when they 
came to man’s estate turned out to be very un- 
just and the greatest of reprobates. They despised 
their brother because he was the youngest ; and 
they scoffed also at their father and their mother, 
whom they despised because they were very old 
and grey-haired. The boy, accordingly, and his 
aged parents could at last no longer live with these 
wicked men, and away they fled from home, all 
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three together. In the course of the protracted 
journey vvliicli they had then to undergo, the old 
people succumbed to fatigue and died, and the boy 
showed them no light regard, but buried them in 
himself, having cutoff his head with a sword. Then, 
as the Brachmanes tell us, the all-seeing sun, 
in admiration of this surpassing act of piety, trans- 
formed the boy into a bird which is most beauti- 
ful to behold, and which lives to a very advanced 
age. So on his head there grew up a crest which 
was, as it were, a memorial of what he had 
done at the time of his flight. The Athenians 
have also related, in a fable, marvels somewhat 
similar of the crested lark ; and this fable Aristo- 
phanes, the comic poet, appears to me to have 
followed when he says in the Birds, “ For thou 
wert ignorant, and not always bustling, nor 
always thumbing TEsoj), who spake of the crested 
lark, calling it the first of all birds, born before 
ever the earth was ; and telling how afterwards 
her father became sick and died, and how that, as 
the earth did not then exist, he lay unburied till the 
fifth day, when his daughter, unable to find a grave 
elsewhere, dug one for him in her own head.”|| 
li Liues 470-75 : — 

“ You’ro such a dull incurious lot, unread in -ZEsoj)’ s lore, 
Whoso story says the lark was born first of the foathcred 
quir(?, 

Beforo the earth ; thou came a cold and carried off his sire : 
liUrth was not : five days lay the old bird untombed : at last 
the son 

Buried the father in his head, since other grave was 
none.” 

.Dr. Kenned if a (ran6loAi<'''ii. 



It seems, accordingly, probable that the fable, 
though with a different bird for its subject, 
emanated from the Indians, and spread onward 
even to the Greeks. For the Brachmanes say 
that a prodigious time has elapsed since the 
Indian hoopoe, tlien in human form and young in 
years, performed that act of piety to its parents. 

(G.) In India there is an animal closely resem- 
bling in appearance the land crocodile, and some- 
where about the size of a little Maltese dog. It 
is covered all over with a scaly skin so rough 
altogether and com])act that when flayed off it is 
used by the Indians as a file. It cuts through 
brass and cats iron. They call it the phattages 
(pangolin or scaly ant-eater) 

(8.) The Indian sea breeds sea-snakes which 
have broad tails, and the lakes breed hydras of 
immense size, but these sea-snakes appear to 
inflict a bite more sharp than poisonous. 

(9.) In India there are herds of wild horses, 
and also of wild asses. They say that the mares 
submit to be covered by the asses, and enjoy 
such coition, and breed mules, which are of a 
reddish colour and very fleet, hut impatient of 
the yoke and otherwise skittish. They say that 
they catch these mules with foot-traps, and then 
take them to the king of the Prasians, and that 
if they are caught w'hen two years old they do 
not refuse to be broken in, but if caught when 
beyond that age they differ in no respect from 
sharp-toothed and carnivorous animals. 
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(Fragni. XIT. B follows here.) 

(II.) There is found in India a graminivorous 
animal wliich is double the size of a horse, and 
which has a very busliy tail purely black in 
colour. The hair of this tail is finer than hu- 
man hair, and its possession is a point on which 
Indian women set great store*, for therewith they 
make a cliarming coiffure, by binding and braid- 
ing it with the locks of their own natural hair. 
Th(^ length of a hair is two cubits, and from a 
single root there S})rout out, in the form of a 
fringe, somewhere about thirty hairs. The ani- 
mal itself is the most timid that is known, for 
should it perceive that any one is looking at it, it 
starts off at its utmost s})eed, and runs right 
forward, — but its eagerness to escape is greater 
than the rapidity of its jiace. It is hunted with 
horses and hounds good to run. When it sees 
that it is on the point of being caught, it hides its 
tail in some near thicket, while it stands at bay 
facing its pursuers, whom it watches narrowly. It 
even plucks u]) courage in a way, and thinks that 
since its tail is hid from view the hunters will not 
care to capture it, for it kuo^vs that its tail is the 
great object of attraction. But it finds this to 
be, of course, a vain delusion, for some one hits 
it with a ])oisoiied dart, who then flays off the 
entire skin (for this is of value) and throws away 
the carcase, as the Indians make no use of any 
part of its flesh. 

(12.) But further: whales are to be found 
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in the Indian Sea, and these five times larger 
than the largest elephant. A rib of this mon- 
strous fish measures as much as twenty cubits, 
and its lip fifteen cubits. The fins near the 
gills are each of them so much as seven cubits 
in breadth. The shell-fish called Kcnikes are 
also met with, and the purple-fish of a size 
that would admit it easily into a gallon mea- 
sure, while on the other hand the shell of the 
sea-urchin is large enough to cover com- 
pletely a measure of that size. But fish in India 
attain enormous dimensions, especially the sea- 
wolves, the thunnies, and the golden- eyebrows. 
I hear also that at the season when the rivers are 
swollen, and with their full and boisterous flood 
deluge all the land, the fish are carried into the 
fields, where tlioy swim and wander to and fro, 
even in shallow water, and that when the rains 
which flood the rivers cease, and tlie waters re- 
tiring from the land resume their natural chan- 
nels, then in the low-lying tracts and in flat 
and marshy grounds, where we may be sure the 
^so-called Nine arc wont to have some watery re- 
cesses (koXttovs), fish CA^en of eight cubits’ length 
are found, which the husbandmen themselves 
catch as they swim about languidly on the surface 
of the water, which is no longer of a depth they 
can freely move in, but in fact so very shallow 
that it is with the utmost difficulty they can 
liA'C in it at all. 

(13.) The following fish are also indigenous 



(o India : prickly roaches, which are never in 
any n'spcct smaller than the asps of Argolis ; and 
shrimps, which in India are even larger than 
crabs. These, 1 must mention, finding their 
way from the sea up the Ganges, have claws 
whicli are very large, and which feel rough to 
the touch. I have ascertained tliat those shrimps 
wliich pass from the Persian Gulf into the river 
Indus liave their jirickles smooth, and the feelers 
with which they are furnished elongated and 
curling, hut this species has no claws. 

(14.) The tortoise is found in India, where it 
lives in tlie rivers. It is of immense size, and it has 
a shell not smaller than a full-sized skiff 
and which is cajiablc of holding ten medlmni 
(1'20 gallons) of })ulsc. There are, however, also 
land-tortoises wliich may be about as big as the 
largest clods turned up in a rich soil where the 
glebe is very yielding, and the plough sinks 
deep, and, cleaving the furrows with ease, piles 
the clods up high. These are said to cast their 
shell. Husbandmen, and all the hands engaged 
in field labour, turn them up with tlicir mattocks, 
and take them out just in the way one extracts 
wood-worms from the plants they have eaten 
into. They are fat things and their ffesh is 
sweet, having nothing of the sharp flavour of the 
sea-tortoise. 

(ir>.) Intelligent animals are to be met with 
among ourselves, but they are few, and not at all so 
common as they are in India. For there we find 
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the elephant, which answers to this character, and 
the parrot, and apes of the sphinx kind, and 
the creatures called satyrs. Nor must we for- 
get the Indian ant, which is so noted for its 
wisdom. The ants of our own country do, no 
doubt, dig for themselves subterranean holes and 
burrows, and by boring provide themselves with 
lurking-places, and wear out all their strength in 
what may be called mining operations, which are 
indescribably toilsome and conducted with se- 
crecy ; but the Indian ants construct for them- 
selves a cluster of tiny dwelling-houses, seated 
not on sloping or level grounds where they could 
easily be inundated, but on steep and lofty 
ciniiicnccs. And in these, by boring out with 
untold skill certain circuitous j)assages which 
reminti one of the Egyj)tian burial-vaults or 
Cretan labyrinths, they so contrive the structure 
of their houses that none of the lines run 
straight, and it is difhcult for anything to cuter 
them or flow into them, the wuulings and per- 
forations being so tortuous. On the outside 
they leave only a single aperture to admit them- 
selves and the grain which they collect and 
carry to their store-chambers. Their object in 
selecting lofty sites for their rnai>sions is, of 
course, to escape the liigh floods and inundations 
of the rivers ; and they derive this advantage 
from their foresight, that they live as it were in 
so many watch-towers or islands when the parts 
around the heights become all a lake. More- 
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over, Uie mounds they live in, though placed 
in contiguity, .so far from being loosened and 
torn asunder by the deluge, are rather strength- 
ened, especially by the morning dew : for they 
put on, so to speak, a coat of ice formed from 
this dew — thin, no doubt, but still of strength ; 
while at the same time they are made more com- 
paet at their base by weeds and bark of trees 
adhering, which the silt of the river has carried 
down. Let so much about Indian ants be said 
by me now, as it was said by lobas long ago. 

( 16 ) In the country of the Indian A r e i a n o i 
there is a subterranean chasm down in which 
there are mysterious vaults, concealed ways, and 
thoroughfares invisible to men. These arc deep 
withal, and stretch to a very great distance. How 
they came to exist, and how they were excavated, 
the Indians do not say, nor do I concern myself 
to inquire. Ilitlier the Indians bring more than 
thrice ten thousand head of cattle of different 
kinds, sheep and goats, and oxen and horses ; and 
every person who has been terrified I)y an omin- 
ous dream, or a warning sound or pro})hetic voice, 
or who has seen a bird of evil augury, as a sub- 
stitute for his life casts into the chasm such a victim 
as his private means can afford, giving the animal 
as a ransom to save his soul alive. The victims 
<*onducted thither are not led in chains nor other- 
wise coerced, but they go along this road willing- 
ly, as if urged forward by some mysterious spell ; 
and as soon as they find themselves on the verge 
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of the chasm they voluntarily le^p in, and dis- 
appear for ever from human sight so soon as they 
fall into this mysterious and viewless cavern 
of the earth. But above there are heard the 
bellowings of oxen, the bleating of sheep, the 
neighing of horses, and the plaintive cries of 
goats, and if any one goes near enough to the 
edge and closely applies his ear he will hear afar 
off the sounds just mentioned. This commingled 
sound is one that never cease«, for every day that 
passes men bring new victims to he tlieir sub- 
stitutes. Whether tlie cries of the animals last 
brought only are heard, or the cries also of those 
brought before, I know not, — all I know is that 
the cries are heard. 

(17) In the sea which has been mentioned they 
say there is a very large island, of which, as 1 hear, 
the name is Taprobane. From what lean 
learn, it appears to be a very long and mountainous 
island, having alcngth of 7000 stadia and a breadth 
of .0000,^ It has not, however, any cities, but only 
villages, of which the number amounts to 7.)0. The 
houses in which the inhabitants lodge themselves 
are made of wood, and sometimes also of reeds. 

(18.) In the sea which surrounds the islands, 
tortoises are bred of so vast a size that their shells 
are employed to make roofs for the houses : for a 
shell, being fifteen cubits in length, can hold a 

% In the classical writers the size of this island is always 
greatly ('vaggevalod. Its actual length trom nort.h to 
south is 271 i miles, Hnd its breadth from east to west 137^- 
and its circuit about 650 miles. 



^>7)0(1 many peoplr under it, screening them from 
I In* seoreliing heat of tlie sun, l)esidcs affording 
I hern a welcome sli.adc. 13ut, more than this, it 
is a [rrotcction against the violence of storms of 
rain far more effective than tiles, for it at once 
si lakes off the rain that dashes against it, while 
those under its shelter hear the rain rattling as 
on the roof of a house. At all events they do 
not rerjuire to shift their abode, like those whose 
tiling is shattered, for the shell is hard and like 
a hollowed rock and the vaulted roof of a natural 
cavern. 

The island, then, in the great sea, which they 
call Taprobane, has palm-groves, where the trees 
are planted with wonderful regularity all in a row, 
in the way we see the keepers of pleasure-parks 
])laiit out shady trees in the choicest spots. It 
has also herds of elephants, which are there very 
numerous and of the largest siz.e. These island 
elej)hants are more powerful than those of the 
mainland, and in appearance larger, and may 
be pronounced to be in every possible way more 
intelligent. The islanders export them to the 
mainland oj)})osite in boats, which they construct 
expressly for this traffic from wood supplied 
by the thickets of the island, and they dispose 
of their cargoes to the king of the Kalingai. 
On account of the great size of the island, the 
inhaljitants of the interior have never seen the 
sea, hut pass their lives as if resident on a con- 
tinent, though no doubt they learu from others 
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that they arc all around enclosed by the sea, 
The inhabitants, again, of the coast have no 
practical acquaintance \vith clephant-cat(;liing, 
and know of it oidy by report. All their energy 
is devoted to catcliing fish and the monsters of 
the deep ; for the sea encircling the island is 
reported to breed an incredible number of fish, 
both of the smaller fry and of the monstroiis 
sort, among the latter being some which have the 
heads of lions and of panthers and of other wild 
beasts, and also of rams ; and, what is still a 
greater marvel, there are monsters which in all 
points of their slia]>e resemble satyrs. Otlicrs 
are in a])pearancc like women, but, instead of 
having locks of hair, are furnished with j)ricklcs. 
It is even solemnly alleged that this sea contains 
certain strangely formed creatures, to rc'present 
which in a picture would bailie all the skill of the 
artists of the country, even tliough, with a view to 
make a })rofound sensation, tliey are wont to 
paint monsters which consist of diirerent parts of 
diiTcrent animals pieced together. These bavi; 
their tails and the parts which are wreathed of 
great length, and have for feet either claws 
or fins. I learn further that they arc amphibi- 
ous, and by night graze on the ])asturc-fields, for 
they cat grass like cattle and birds that pick 
up seeds. They have also a great liking for the 
date when rij)c enough to drop from the palms, 
and accordingly they twist their coils, which are 
suj)ple, and large enough for the i)urpose, around 
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these trees, and shake tliem so violently that 
tJio dates come tumbling down, and afford them 
a welcome repast. Thereafter when the night 
begins gradually to wane, but before there is yet 
clear daylight, they disappear by plunging into 
the sea just as the first flush of morning faintly 
illumines its surface. They say whales also 
frequent this sea, tliough it is not true that 
they come near the shore lying in wait for 
thunnies. The doljihins are reported to be of 
two sorts — one fierce and armed with sharp- 
pointed teeth, which gives endless trouble to the 
fisherman, and is of a remorselessly cruel disposi- 
tion, Avliile the other kind is naturally mild and 
tame, swims about in the friskiest way, and is 
quite like a fawning dog. It does not run away 
when any one tries to stroke it, and it takes with 
pleasure any food it is offered. 

(19.) The sea-hare, by which I now mean the 
kind found in the great sea (for of the kind found 
ill the other sea I have already spoken), re- 
sembles in every particular the land hare ex- 
cept only the fur, which in the case of the 
land animal is soft and lies smoothly down, and 
does not resist the touch, whereas its brother 
of the sea has bristling hair which is prickly, and 
inflicts a wound on any one who touches it. It 
is said to swim atop of the sea- ripple without ever 
(living below, and to lie very rapid in its move- 
ments. To catch it alive is no easy matter, as it 
never falls into the net, nor goes near the line and 
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bait of the fishing-rod. When it suffers, how- 
ever, from disease, and, being in consequence 
hardly able to swim, is cast out on shore, then if 
any one touches it with his hand death ensues if he 
is not attended to, — nay, should one, were it only 
with a staff, touch this dead hare, he is affected in 
the same way as those who have touched a basi- 
lisk. But a root, it is said, grows along the coast 
of the island, well known to every one, which 
is a remedy for the swooning which ensues. It 
is brought close to the nostrils of the person who 
has fainted, who thereupon recovers conscious- 
ness. But should the remedy not be applied the 
injury proves fatal to life, so noxious is the 
vigour which this hare has at its command. 

Frag. XV. B. follows iiore.* 

(22.) There is also a race called the S k i r a- 
t a i,t whose country is beyond India. They are 


* This is the fragment in which .^lian describes the 
one-horued animal which he calls the Kartaz6n. Rosen - 
miiller, who has treated at large of the unicorn, which he 
identifies with the Indian rhinoceros, thinks that ^lian 
probably borrowed his account of it from Ktesias, who 
when in Persia may have heard exaggerated accounts of it, 
or may have seen it represented in sculpture with varia- 
tions from its actual appearance. Tychsen derives its name 
from Kerd, an old name, he says, of the rhinoceros itself, 
and tazaUj i.e., currens velnx, irruens. Three animals 
were spoken of by the ancients as having a single horn — the 
African Oryx, the Indian Ass, and what is specially called 
the Unicorn. Vide ante, p. 59. 

t Vide a7iie,Fragm. xxx.3,p. 80, and p.74, notef, where 
they are identified with the Kiratas. In the Rdmdya/m 
there is a passage quoted by Lassen {Zeitschr. f. Kunde d. 
Morgenl. II. 40) where are mentioned “the Kiratas, some 
of whom dwell in Mount Mandara, others use their ears as a 
covering j they are horrible, black-faced, with but one foot 
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snnl)- nosod, eithor bocanso in tho tender jTars of 
inlaiicy their nostrils are j)ressed down, and con- 
tinue to be so tbrougbout their after-life, or 
because such is the natural shape of the organ. 
Serpents of enormous size arc bred in their 
country, of which some kinds seize the cattle when 
at pasture and devour them, while other kinds only 
suck the blood, as do the Aujithelai in Greece, of 
wliieh I liave already s})okcn in the {)roper place. 

1)id^ very wlio hi' extonniiiated, nre bravo 

liK'ii, and caiinibnls.” (Scliwaidteck, p. ()(».) [ I iass(.‘n jdaees 
(UK' Itvancli oi' iluuu on tlic bank ol' tbc Kauai in 

Ni])al, and auulliLT in Tipora. — E d. Ltd, Ant. \ 
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INI'UODUCTION. 


Arrian, who variously distinguislied liimseli' 
as a philosopher, a statesman, a soldier, and an 
historian, was born in Nikome<lia, in Bithyiiia, 
towards the end of the lirst century. He became 
a pupil of the pliilosopher Epiktetos, whose lectures 
he published. Having been appointed prefect of 
Kappadokia under the emperor Hadrian, heacquired 
during his administration a practical knowledge 
of the tactics of war in repelling an attack made up- 
on his province by the Alani and JVlassagctas. His 
talents recommended him to the favour of the 
succeeding empei’or, Antoninus Pius, by whom h© 
was raised to the consulslii]) (a.I). 146). In his 
later years he retired to his native town, where he 
applied his leisure to the composition of works on 
history, to which he was led by his admiration of 
Xenophon. He died at an advanced age, in the 
reign of the emperor Marcus Aurelius. The work 
by which he is best known is his account of 
the Asiatic expedition of Alexander the Great, 
which is remarkable alike for the accuracy of its 
narrative, and the Xenophontic ease and clearness, 
if not the perfect jmrity, of its style. His work 
on India (Ti/5ucr) or ra ’IvdiKa) may be regarded as 
a continuation of his Anahasift, though it is not 
written, like the Anahasis, in the Attic dialect, but 
in tbe Tonic. The reason may have been that he 
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wished his work to supersede the old and less 
accurate account of India written in Ionic by Kte- 
sias of Knidos. 

The Indiha consists of three parts: — the first 
gives a general description of India, based chiefly 
on the accounts of the country given by Megas- 
thenes and Eratosthenes (chaps, i. — xvii.); the 
second gives an account of the voyage made by 
Nearchos the Kretan from the Indus to the 
P a s i t i g r i s, based entirely on the narrative of 
the voyage written by Nearchos himself (chaps. 
xviii. — xlii.); the third contains a collection of 
proofs to show that the southern parts of the world 
are uninhabitable on account of the great heat 
(chap. xlii. to the end). 



THE INDIKA OF ARRIAN. 


I. The regions beyond the river Indus on 
the west are inhabited, up to the river K 6 p h e n, 
by two Indian tribes, the Astakenoi and the 
Assakenoi, who are not men of great stature 
like the Indians on the other side of the Indus, 
nor so brave, nor yet so swarthy as most Indians. 
They were in old times subject to the Assyrians, 
then after a period of Median rule submitted ta 
the Persians, and paid to K y r o s the son of 
Kambyses the tribute from their land which 
Kyros had imposed. The N ysaioi, however, 
are not an Indian race, but descendants of those 
who came into India with Dionysos , — perhaps 
not only of those Greeks who had been disabled 
for service in the course of the wars which 
Dionysos waged against the Indians, but perhaps 
also of natives of the country whom Dionysos, 
with their own consent, had settled along with the 
Greeks. The district in which he planted this 
colony he named N y s a i a, after Mount N y s a, 
and the city itself N y s a.* But the mountain 

* Nysa, the birthplace of the wine-god, was placed, 
according to fancy, anywhere np and down the world 
wherever the vino was found to flourish. Now, as the 
region watered by the K6phc8 was in no ordinary measure 
feracious of the joyous tree, there was consequently a Nysa 
somewhere upon its banks. Lassen doubted whether there 
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close I)y the city, and on the lower slopes of whicit 
it is built, is designated M e r o s, from the accident 
which befell the god immediately after his birth. 
These stories about Dionysos are of course but 
iictions of the poets, and we leave them to the 
learned among the Greeks or barbarians to ex- 
plain as they may. In the dominions of the 
A s s a k e n o i there is a great city called M a s- 
s a k a, the seat of the sovereign power which 
controls the whoh‘ realm. t And there is an- 
other city, P c u k e 1 a'i t i s, whicli is also of 
great size and not far from the Indus.t These 


wa>! :i city totlio na.ino; butM. do St.-Martiti is loss secptioal, 
nnd would identify it witli !i.n oxistitujf villiiyo wliicl) jdto- 
surves luMcosof its iiiimo, bciiif^ callod Nysiitta,. Tliis, liesays, 
is iK'uv th(3 iiorthorti baulc of tlio rivor of Kabul at leas 
tliau t wt) loiif^iios below llasbjua.i?ar, and may ^;uitably re- 
fu'esent the Nysa of tin* liislorinns. This place, ho adds, 
«ti];Lj;ht to b(' of Media.n <>r IN'i’sian foumlat ion, since the 
noincnelature is franiaii, the tuiiue of Nysa, or NisaYawhi(;b 
hu:ures in the eosnioi^onie geography of the 
being one which is far-spread in the countries of ancient 
trail. l[e rof('rs his romlevs for remarks on this point to 
A. de irumboldt’s Jsm, 1. pp. 110 sc-y. od. 184,3. 

t Ma.ssaka (other forms are Mas.saga. IMasaga, and 
Mazaga.) The Sanskrit M a. sak a, a eity situated near the 
(iauri. Chirtlus states that it was defended by a rapid 
river on its emstern side. When aitaekod by Alexander, it 
held out for four da,ys against all his assaults. 

J P e ii k e 1 a, Y t, i s (other forms— Peukehieti,s, Peukolita?, 
Peukelaotis). “ 'l'lu‘ (Jreek name of Peukelaotis or Peiiko- 
laitia was immediately derived from Pukkalaoti, which is 
the Pali or spolom form of the Ssinskrit IWi s h k a 1 a v a t i. 
It is also oalhsl Pe u kcl a s by Arrian, and the people are 
named Peukalei by Dionysiu.s EVriegetes, which are 
both close transcripts of the Pali Pu k ka 1 a. The form of 
Proklais, which is found in Arriau’s Feripltis of the Fry- 
throian Sea and also in Ptolemy’s Geoyraph is perhaps 
only an attempt to give the Hiudi name of Pokhar, 
insttmd of the .Samskrit P u s h k a r a.” So (leneral Cun- 
uiughaiu, who lives its position at “ the two large towns 
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settlonients lie on the other side of the river 
Indus, and extend in a westward direction as far 
as the K 6 p h e n. 

II. Now the countries which lie to the east 
of the Indus I take to he India Proper, and 
the people who inhabit them to be India n s.§ 
The northern boundaries of India so defined are 
formed by Mount T a u r o s, though the range 
does not retain that name in these parts. Tauros 
begins from the sea which washes the coasts 
of Pamphylia, Lykia, and Kilikia, and stretches 
away towards the Eastern Sea, intersecting the 
w'hole continent of Asia. The range bears dif- 
ferent names in the ditferent countries which 
it traverses. In one })iace it is called Para- 
p a m i s 0 s, in another E m o d o s, || and in a 

Parang and Charsada, wLicdi fonii j)nrt of the well-known 
llashtiiagar, or ‘ eight citi(‘s,’ that uro soiilod eloso to- 
gether on tlio oastorii bank of tht) lower iSwAt rivor.” The 
position indicated is nearly seventeen miles to tho north- 
cast of Peshawar. 1* u h h k a 1 a, according to Prof. Wilson, 
is still reproseiitcd by tlie modern 1’ e k h u 1 y or Pakholi, 
in the neighbourliood of Peshawar. 

§ In limiting India to the eastern side of the Indus, 
Arrian oxj)resses the view generally held in antiquity, 
which would appear to be alsfj that of the Hindus them- 
selves, since they are forbidden by one of their old tradi- 
tions to cross that river. Much, however, may be said for 
the theory which would extend India to the foot of tho 
great mountain ranges of Hindu Kush aiid Parapamisos. 
There is, for instance, the fa(;t that in the region lying 
between these mountains and the Indus many places either 
now hear, or have formerly borne, names which can with 
certainty bo traced to Sanskrit sources. The subject is 
discussed at some length in Klphinstone’s History of India, 
pp. 331-G, also by de St.-Martin. — E'tnde, pp. 9-14. 

II Parapamisos (other forms — ParopamisoR, Paro- 
pamissos, Paropauisos). This denotes the great moun- 
tain range now called Hindu Kush, supposed to 



I in a o s , aiul it has perhaps other names 
hesiiles. Tlie Makedonians, again, who served 
with Alexander called it Kaukasos, — this 
being another Kaukasos and distinct from the ' 
Skythian, so that the story went that Alexander 
penetrated to the regions heyoiul Kaukasos. 


be a cornipted form of “ .Indicus Caucasus,” tlie ■name 
frivon to itio nuii^o by the Makcdoiiiaris, either to flatter 
Alexander, or be<‘:mse they regarded it as a coutiunation of 
Kaiikiisos. Arrian, ho\vev<‘r, and others held it to be a 
eontinuation of 'I'auros. M’he mountains bcdonging to 
th(* range vvhieh lie to the north of the Kabul river are 
eallod Nish a d h a., (see Lassou, Jiid. AU. 1. p. 22, note), a 
♦SanshTit word whieh appears perhaj>H in tie? form Paro- 
pn,nis(;.s, which is that given hy Ptolemy. According to 
Pliny, the Skythians called Mount Caucasus (J rau oasis, 
a word which ri‘presents tin* Indian name of Paropamisos, 
C r a V a k sli as, which Ritter translates Hplcndentes 
riijyitinh According to General Cunningham, the 

Mount Paresh or A paras in of the cor- 
responds with the Pnro]mmis(»s of the tireekvS. Pare, the 
lirst part of the word, St. -Mart in says, represents im* 
d(.»ul)iodly the Paru or Paruta of the local dialects 
(ill Zend, ruroiita moaning 'innwntain). lie acknow- 
ledges, however, that he cannot assign any reason w'hy the 
syllable pa has been intercalated between the vocables 
'pa ni and v isfiada. to form the P a r o p a n i s a d do of the 
(ireok. The first Creek writer who mentions the range is 
Aristotle, who calls it Parnassos ; see his Tlfctcoro?, 1. 18. 
If i n d ii Ku s h generally designates now the eastern part 
of the range, and P a r o a m isos the western. Accord- 
ing to Sir Alexander Bnrnes, the name Hindu Kush is 
unknown to the Afghans, hut there is a particular peak 
and also a xiass bearing tliat name bctw'ceu AfghanistAu 
and Thirkestan.— K m o d o s (other forms — Emoda, Emo- 
don, Hemodes). The name generally designated that part 
of the UimAlayan range wddeh extended along Nepfd and 
Bhutan and onward towards the ocean. Ijassen derives 
the wrordfrom the Sanskrit luiihiavata, in PrAkyit haimota, 
‘snowy.’ If this be so, ‘ Hemodos’ is the more correct 
form. Another derivation refers the word to “ hSwMri* 
(fiema, gold, and adri, mountain), ‘ the golden mountains,* 
so called either because they were thought to contain 
g^ild mines, or heeanse of the aspect they ju'eseuted when 
their snowy peaks reflected the golden effulgence of sunset. 
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On the west the boundaries of India are 
marked by the river Indus all the way to the 
great ocean into which it pours its waters, which 
it does by two mouths. These mouths are not 
close to each other, like the five mouths of the 
I s t e r (Danube), but diverge like those of the 
N i 1 e, by which the Egyptian delta is formed. 
The Indus in like manner makes an Indian delta, 
which is not inferior in area to the Egyptian, and 
is called in the Indian tongue Pattala.^ 

On the south-west, again, and on the south, 
India is bounded by the great ocean just men- 
tioned, which also forms its boundary on the east. 
The parts toward the south about Pattala and 
the river Indus were seen by Alexander and many 
of the Greeks, but in an eastern direction Alex- 

^ Pattala. — The name of tbo Delta was properly 
Fatal one, and Put ala was its capital. This was 
situated at the head of the Delta, where the western stream 
of the Indus bifurcatod. That ha has pjenerally hoen 
regarded as its modern representative, but (loueral Cun- 
ningham would “ almost certainly” identify it with 
Nirankol or H a i dar fib ad, of which Patalpur 
and Patasila (‘ flat i*ock’) were old appellations. With 
regard to the name Patala he suggests that “ it may have 
been derived from /’dfahi, the trumi)ei flower” {Bignonia 
s'lULveolciis), “ in allusion to the trumpet shape of the pro- 
vince included between the eastern and western branches 
of the mouth of the Indus, as the two branches as they 
approach the sea curve outward like tho mouth of a trum- 
pet.” Ritter, however, says : — “ P a t a I a is tho designa- 
tion bestowed by the Brahmans on all the x>rovinces in the 
west towards sunset, in antithesis to P r a s i a k a (the 
eastern realm) in (Jangesdand ; for Fdtal/J is the mytholo- 
gical name iu Sanskrit of the under- world, and conse- 
quently of the land of the west.” Arrian’s estimate of the 
magnitude of the Delta is somewhat exces.sive. The length 
of its base, from the Pitti to the Kori mouth, wa.s less than 
1000 stadia, while that of the Egyptian Delta was 1300. 
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vnder did not pe net rate beyond tlie river 11 y- 
p h a s i s, though a few authors have described 
tbe country as tar as the river Ganges and 
the })arts near its mouths and the city of P a- 
1 i in b o t li r a, which is tlie greatest in India, 
and situated near the Ganges. 

III. 1 .^kall now state the dimension^ of Indidi 
and in doing so let me follow Eratosthenes 
of Kyrcne as the safest authority, for this Era- 
tosthenes made its circuit a sulijcct of .special 
iiupiiry.* lie states, then, that if aline be drawn 
from Mount Tauros, where the Indus has its 
sjirings, along the course of that river and as fiir 
as the great ocean and the mouths of the Indus, 
(his side of India will measure Id, 000 stadia. t 
lUit the contrary side, which diverges from the 
same ])oint of Tauros and runs along the Eastern 
Sea, he makes of a much dilferent length, for 
there is a headland which projects far out into the 


* from t<‘\t I translat*', luis* laao 

alierod (perhai)^? uruK'ct'.-^saril v) Urn rcadiiij.; of tlie M88. 
from TJ}*! to TT€pLot)OV, d’bo lOrasUIVTlH'ntii 

jrivon by St.i’at)o ;uv moiv accurate than IhofriO of Arrian. 
Thoy aro, liowi'Vcr, not at all wide of the mark ; Goiienil 
Cumniii'liam, iiuh'od, r<'marks that their close ai,^rcoment 
with the ac-t.iial si/A‘ of tin* «‘()untry is vci-y rcmarkablo, ami 
show.s, ho adds, that the Judians, even at that early date in 
tlu'ir history, had a, very accuratii knowledgo of the form 
and (‘xtcnl of their native land. 

t 'Tin' Olympic stadium, which was in general use 
throughout (1 recce, contahu'd 000 ( J reek feet (ili.i lioman 
feet, or (lOdi Knglish feet. The Roman mile contained 
eight .shulia, being about half a .stadium le.ss than .an 
Knglish mile. 'riie. .<choi)io.^ (mentioned below) was - 2 
Tersiau parasangs 60 .stadia, but wa?? generally taken at 
half that length. 
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sea, and this headland is in lengtii about 3,(}00 
stadia. The eastern side of India would thus by 
his caleulation measure 1(1,000 stadia, and this is 
what he assiuns as the breadth of India. The 
length, again, from west to east as far as the city 
of Pali 111 b o t h r a he sets down, he says, as 
it had been measured by .srifrui^ since there ex- 
isted a ro\ id highway, and he gives it as 10,000 
stadia. But as for the parts beyond they were 
not measured with e(|Uiil aceuriiey. Those, how- 
ever, who write fruin mere hearsay allege that 
the breadth of India, iiieUisive of the lieadbnid 
which projects into the sea, is about 10,000 stadia, 
while the length measured iVom the eojist is about 
20,000 stadia. But l\ t e s i ii s of Kiiidos sjiys 
that India equals in size iill the rest of Asia, which 
is absurd; while Onesikritos Jis absurdly 
declares tliat it is the third jiart ol’ the whole 
earth. N e a r c h o s, again, says that it takes 
a journey of four nionihs to traMusc e\eii the 
plain of India; wiiilc M e g a s t h e n d s, w'ho 
calls the breadth of Indi.i its extent from east to 
west, though others call tiiis its lengtli, says that 
where shortest the breadth is 10,000 stadia, 
and that its lengtli — by wliich he means its ex- 
tent from north to south - us, where narrowest, 
2 -’,300 stadia. But, whatever he its dimensions, 
the rivers of India arc certainly the largest to 
be found in all Asia. The mightiest are the 
Ganges and the I n d u s, from which the 
country receives its name. Both are greater than 

X 



t]i(‘ I']Lry|)tifin N i U“ and the Skythiaii Ister 
(‘Veil it* streams wore united into one. I 

tliink, too, that e\en the A k es i no s is greater 
than eitlu'r thi! Ister or tlie Nile where it joins 
tlic Indus after rc'eeiving its tributaries the II y- 
d a s \\ r s and the 1 [ y d r a u t C‘ s, sinec it is at 
tliat point so inueh as dOO stadia in lireadtlu It 
is also j)()ssihh‘ that there are e^en many other 
larger rivei’s which take thvir course through 
India. 

I Vk Ihit I am unalile to give with assur- 
ance of being accurate any information regarding 
the regions beyond the 11 y ]> h a s i s, since the 
progrc'ss of Alexander was arrested liy that river. 
Iiut to recur to th(‘ two g;r<'utest rivers, the G a n- 
g e s and the I n d u s. i\l e g a s t h ones states 
that of the two tht‘ G a n g (' s is much the larger, 
and other writers who nuaition the Ganges agree 
with him ; for. besides b(‘ing of am])le volume 
evmi where it issues from its springs, it receives 
as tributaries the riv(‘r Iv a i ii a s, and the Eran- 
n o h o a s, and the K o s s o a n o s, which are all 
navigalile. It reeeives, besides, the river S o n o s 
and tlie S i t t o k a t i s, and the 8 o 1 o m a t i s, 
which are also navigahle, and also the K o n d o- 
e h a t e s, and the S a in 1) o s, and the ]\1 a g 6 n, 
and tlu' A g o r a n i s, and tlieO m a 1 i s. More- 
o\er there fall into it the K o ni ni c n a s o s, a 
grcit river, and the Kakouthis, and the 
A n d o 111 a t i s, which ilows from the dominions 
of I he M a A y a n d i n o i, an Indian tribe. In 





addition to all tliese, the A in y s t i s, which flows 
past the city Kata d u p a, and the () x y in a- 
g i s from the dominions of a tribe called the 
Pa zalai, and the K r r e n y s i s from tlie 
Mat ha i, an Indian tribe, unite with the Ganges. ;J; 


^ Arrian here eimnn'ratc's seveiileon tribntiiries of the 
riange.s. Tlie innnher tifivrii :ih nirn-teen hy I’liny, who 
adds the I'riiias and tlie .Jnmanes, wlii< h Arrian C'lsc'wliero 
(ca]). viii.) iiKOitions under the name of tlu' .lohares. These 
trilnitari<'S Ir.ivii been nearly all id<'ntvliod by td\e 
res('a.rches of such l.'arned iiuni as llennel, tNdlford, 
Sehlo^i?cl, Lassen, and S<-h\viinbe<d<. M. du St.-]\lartin, 
in rewiewin.u’ their eoiudusiotis, eloars np a f('W poiiils 
wliieh they had left in don))t, <*r wherein h(‘ thinks they 
had erred. I shall now sh')w how each of Iho ninetetni 
tributaries bus been idenlilie<l. 

Kai’nas.- ddiis has been identified with the Kan.orKano, 
or Kena, whieli, howi'vor, is only indirindly a trihuhiry of tlie 
(hinges, as it falls into tin' Jamnn. The Sanskrit natno of 
the Kan is Sena, and Schwanbeek (p. dO) olijects to the 
identifieation that t he (Irerks invariably re])resent tlie Sans- 
krit d by tb(Mr and nevin* by nt. St. -Martin attacbi's 
no iniporfiuKM' to this olijeelion, and gives the Sanskrit 
eqnivalc'ut as Kaiana. 

E r r a n o b o a s. -As Arrian informs ns (ea.]). 'x.) that 
P a 1 i m b o t ]i r ii (E A t a, 1 i }) u t r a, Patna) was sitiaited 
at the eonHueni'(‘ of ibis ri\(.*r with the (hinges, it ivinst 
be identiiicd with tin- rivrv Son, wbicb formerly join- 
ed the CiariLTcs a little abovi* Baiikijmr, llio western 
.suhnvb of PatnA, from wliieli its emboucbiiro is now 
Id miles tlislant and higher nj) tlie (hinges. The word no 
doubt r<'pn'S('nts the Sanskrit II ira nya va'ria (‘(tarrying 
gold’) or lliranyab.Alm (‘ having golden arms’), which are 
both poetical names of the Son, Megasthenf^s, howiivcr, 
and Arrian, lioth make the Eraimohoas and the Son to be 
distinct rivers, and Inmee some would identify tlio former 
with tlie (1 fi 11 d a k (Sanskrit (J an d ak i), wliieh, accord- 
ing to Lns.scm, wa.s called hy the Ihiddhksts if i r a n y a v a ti, 
or ‘ tlie golden.’ ft is, bowover, too .small a stream to suit 
the description of the Krannoboas, that, it was the largest 
river in 1 ndia aft(*r the (Janges and Indus. Tlie Son may 
perhaps in the time of MegastJienes have joined the Ganges 
by two channels, which he may have mistaken for separate 
rivers. 
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HegardiiJg these streams M e g a s t li e n e s a s- 
serts that none of them is inferior to the Mai- 

K o H o n, Ti f) s. — Cor^oairus in flio fonti of tlic, tKime in 
Pliny, and licnr'n if Ims Ijfcn fak<‘n t'> lx* tlio ri'pvc.senta- 
tivG of fiu’ Sn/Kskril K a u s li i k i, tin* rlvt.T ikav cajlod the 
Kosi. Soli wan! look, }nn\ovor, tliiiik.:i if rcfirest-nts the 
Sanskrit Ahy ot.i d/o; (‘troasiiro-lioarin^r ), and tliat it is there- 
fore an ojiitliot <.»f the S d 11, like 1 1 iranyavfiha, u hieh lias 
llin same jneanini4-. It soeniH somevvliat to favour this 
view that Arrian in Ids onnnmratien jilaoes tlm Kosoa- 
Tios between tlie b’rannoboas and the Son. 

S n n o R.-“ 'rim Son. which now joins the (lan^rcs ten 
miles uhove Dlnajmr. 'I'lm word is <•< )nsi(ier(’d to bo a 
contraction of tlm Sanskrit S n v a. r n a (Savanna), 

‘ golden,’ and nia\ bav(> Ixs-n sdvon as a name to tbc* rivt'r 
either beoanse its saiuls wore yrllow, or beeame they 
contained ymld das’. 

S itt oka tis. - If has not Iven a soortained vluit river 
was denoted hy this nam ’. Imt St. -.Marlin thinks it may 
be th(.( re]ire.sentati\(‘ tif the Sadakihit a - a river now 
unknown, but. mentioned in the J/d/ei/./.ise/o along 
wdth the .Konsadlifoai ft he Ko.h), tie' Sad.'nira ((heKara- 
toya), and tlu' Aillirichya. (file Alro\i). tro»u which it is 
evidmit tlifil it helonae'! to t'le northern parts of nengal. 

So Ionia t is, - [t ha; no(. a.-.t I'lt.d ite 1 what river 

was denotcil hy this name, t .'(•ma*;)] Cunningham in one 
of his maps givi'-i the S. lomaiisasa name of the ,S a ra nj u 
or Sarja. a. trlliut.ary of I ho ( datca'A ; whtio IJonfe v and 
otlicrs would iilentify it with the fanmns ,S a ra s vat i (.<r 
Saiwuti, which, aooordinir to tie' h e- eh .. .if' 'r (li.spini aring 

undm’groiind. j -ined th(' { iamr.'s a! d.llah; h.-'a]. 'rimre is 

more probaliilit y. however, in J,a 'soa'.-' .'.'i_rire-t h m, that 
the word sonc wvhat erroneon-i’.y t ranslitorates .s < /''ieo/?, 
the name of a, city of Ko ala mciitioncd hy KAlidA.;;! and 
in the PurAmin where it appears inmeraily in the f(jrm 
^ravostt. 'I’his city sti>ed cm a river which, though nowliere 
mentioned by nanii*. must also have hemi eallcd A'ui’.'rafiA 
siiioe there is an obvious <‘onne\ion between that, name and 
the name hy whieh the riviawif thatdi.strict is now known — 
tho R a p t i . 

K o n d o c h a t e s. — Xi e,v t he (i a n d a k,— In San.skrit, 
Gandaki or Gandak.a.vati (pteoKcpdeisd, — because of its 
abounding in a kind of alligator having a horn -like 
projection on its nose. It skirted the eastern border of 
Kdsala, joining the Ganges opposite Palibothra, 

Sambos. — d’bis has no Sanskrit eijuivalont. It perhaps 
designated tho G u m i i, w'hieh is said to go by the nanio of 
the S a m b o u at a part of its course below Lucknow. 
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a n d r o s, even at the navigable part of its course ; 
and as for the Ganges, it has a breadth where 


M a g o n. — Aooording to IVTannort tho K A in g a A g A. Init 
mucli more probably tlu' J\Iahuiia«ln, lunv tlio ]\l a li o n a, tli.« 
principal river of i\lagadba, ulucli joins the (ianges not far 
below PApiA. 

A gor an iR.--Acc‘ordlng to Kennel the (lliagra — a 
word derived from the Sanskrit ("1 bar Sahara (‘ (d 
gnrgling sound’ b but aeeurding to St.-i\Iavtlu it must be 
some one or otlier of the (laourisso abundanf in the 
river nomenclature of Northern India. The vulgar form is 
(i n u r a n a. 

Omalis has not been idontl(ie<l, but Scbwnnboek 
remarks that the word closely agrees with the Sanskrit 
V i m a I a p stainless’), a common epithet, of riviu’s. 

K o rn m <' n a s (‘ s, — Kennel an<l fiasson identify this 
wiili the Karin an Asa {hoitonirii operuw defilmctrLv), a 
small river wbifb joins the (Janges above KaxAr. Accord- 
ing to a Hindu legend, win tever touches the water of this 
river loses all the merit of bis guod works, this being trans- 
ferred to the nymph of the stream. 

K a k 0 u t li i s. -Mannert i'rroneonsly fa kes this to bo the 
Gurnti, Lassen ident ities it with the Kakonttlui of the 
Buddhist cbronieles, and beneo with the Bagniatti, the 
Bbagavati of Sanskrit. 

A n d A m a t i s. — Thought by liassen to bo ooimoeted with 
the Sanskrit Andlnimati (fcue/ou’ce.s-a.s), wln’ch ho would 
identify, therefore, with the T A m a s A, (now the Tousa) , 
the two names being identical in meaning ; but , as the river 
came from the country of the M a d y a n d i n i (Sanskrit 
M a d b y a n d in a, ionnlis), - that, is, //le pn^pja of 

the Souili, — Wilford’s conjecture that fbo Andomatis is the 
Dammuda, the river which fh)ws by KardwAri, is more 
likely to be correct. Tlio Sanskrit name of the Dammuda 
is Dharmadaya. 

A m y s t i s.- -The city Ka.tadiipa, which this river passes, 
Wilford would id'mtify with Katwa or Cutwa, in Lower 
Bengal, which is situated on the western branch of the 
delta of the Ganges at the continence of the Adji. As the 
Sanskrit form of the name of Kaiva should be Katadvlpa 
‘ (dvipa, an island’), M. de Sf. -Martin thinks this conjecture 
has much probability in its favour. The Amystis may 
therefore be theAdjf, or Ajavati as it is called in 
Sanskrit . 

O X y m a g i s. — The Pazalai or Passalai, called in Sans- 
krit Pan ka 1 a, inhabited the DoAb, and through this or 
the region adjacent flowed the Ikshumati (‘ abounding 
in sugarcane’). O x y m a g i s very probably represented this 



ji;i i‘ro\s'e>l otOiK* Imiwln'd stadia. wliiU* in main 
jihu’os it spreads out into lakes, so that when the 
eountry happens to he Hat ami destitute of eleva- 
tions the opposite shores cannot he seen from 
each otlii'r. The I ndns presents also, he says, 
similar characteristics. The II y d r a o t e s, llow- 
injj; from the dominions of the Iv a m h i s t h o 1 i, 
falls into the Akesines after r(‘ceivin'^ the 
Hyp has is in its passage through the 
A s t r y h a i, as well as the S a r a n g e s from 
tlu^ K e k i an s, and the N e n d r o s from the 
A t t ti k e n o i. The 1 1 y d a s }> e s again, rising 
in the dominions of the () \ ydr ak a i, andhring- 
ing with it th(‘ S i n a r o s, recadved in tlie 
donnnion of the A r i s p a i, falls itself into the 
A k e s i n e s, while the A k e sine s joins the 
1 !i d n s in the dominions of the IVI a 1 1 o i, hut 
not until it has received the waters of a great 


nn/ne, ttie letters r ;iri(l T ie CrooK- rnuM readily be 

(‘onfoiuubMl. 'Plie I’orm of tlie innue in Ab ^^Ublheiies may 
bii ve bc'cn ( ).\ynietis. 

r r o 11 y s i s el».)S('ly eorn'spotids to A' A r A n a s i, the 
mime of IbinAras in Sanskrit. - po called from tho rivora 
Vd'ivAna, and Asi, wbicli join tb(AIan;j:(‘sin its neighbourhood, 
d'ho m a t li a. i. if has been thonght, may he tin* people of 
Magadha. St. -.Marl in would ti\ their position in the timo of 
Megasl henes in the country hct-wi'cii tho lower part of the 
(lumli and tho (lunges, adding that as tho Jum-iKil of 
Tliwon ThsAng plaoos tlieir cajiital, M Ati pn ra, at u littlo 
ilistanoo to tho oast of tlio njtpor ('arigos m'ar (Ja iigA- 
dvAva, now llardwAr, thoy must ha\o oxtondod thoir 
namo and dominion by tho travollor’a time far beyond 
thoir original bounds. Tho I’rinas, which Arrian ha.s 
omiltod, St. -Martin would identify witli tho TAmasA, which 
is otherwiso callod tiu' VarnasA, and belongs to the same 
part of tin' country as the KaTiias, in ocumeAiou with which 
hliny nuMitions the I'riijas. 



tributary, the T o u t a p b s. Augmented by 
all these couiluejUs the A k e s i n c s succeeds 
ill imposing its name on the combined waters, 
and still retains it till it unites with tlic I n d u s. 
The K b p h e n, too, fallsinto the 1 n d u s, rising 
in P c u k c 1 a i t i s, and bringing with it the M a- 
1 a n t o s, and the S o a s t o s, and the G a r r o i a. 
lliglier u[) than these, the P a r e n o s and S a- 
p a r n o s, at no great distance tVom each other, 
empty themselves into the 1 n d u s, as does also 
the S o a n o s, which comes without a tributary 
from the hill-country of the A b i s s a r e a u s.§ 

§ 'r rihuj.iti'irs nf Un- I ml us Avyv.n\ has lieni niDnoJ 
fiiily Ih t ri])iilari(‘s of (In' Indus (in Sanskrit Sijulliii, in the 
of Ihe h' riif lrr,r(i u. Soa Sintlios), ])nt in hisvlntr- 
basis (v. (>) lie stales that the uundxn* was 15, wliieli is also 
the nuinht'r given Ijv Straho. IMiny reckons tlu'in at IJh 

ltyd]*adtos. — Otln'r ferins arc' lllionadis and J[y- 
arutis. It is now called the’ itavi, t.lu' name l.xdng a 
euntraction of the Sansl^rit AirAva. ti, whieli means 
ddionnding in uatc.T,’ or ‘(.In' daughter <d‘ Airavat,’the 
elephant of Indra, wlio is sai'l to have generatc'd thi^ river })y 
striking his tusk against tin' rock wheiiec' it issue's, ilis 
nann' lias refc'rc'iice to his ‘ oec'an’ origin, d’lu^ name,* of tlu^ 
Kamhistholai dot's not occur c'lsewhc'n'. Si-hwanht‘ek 
(p. .‘k‘3) eonjeeturc's tliat it may represc'nt the Sanskrit 
Kapistlia,] ri, ‘ ape-land.’ the lettc'r m Ix'ing insert'd, as 
in ‘ I’alimhotlira lie rc'jt'ets Wilson’.s suggestion that 
tlu? ]jeo])]e may Ix' identical with the Kamhojai. Arrian 
errs in making tin' llyphasis a. tributary of the iiydraotes, 
for it falls into tlicAkesines helow it.s junction with 
that river. See on this point St. -Martin, I'l'tudo, p. 800. 

II y p h a s i s (otlier forms are Biha, sis, 1 lyiia.sis, and lly- 
pauis).--ln Sanskrit the V'ipA.ia, and now tin' B y a .s a or 
Bias, ft lost it.s name' on Ix'irig joined by the Satadru, 

‘ the huTidia'd-clianiu'lhid,’ the '/aradros of Ptolemy, now 
the, S a t ] (' j. The A s t r (* h u i are not mentioned hy any 
writer exca'pt Arrian. 

S a r a n g e s. - According to Sehwanfx'ck, this word 
represc’uls the Sanskrit S a rang a, ‘ six-lirnlx’d.’ ft is 
not known wliat river it designated. The Kekiuns, through 
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Accortling to M c g a s t h e n e s most of these 
rivers are navigable. We ought not, therefore, to 

whoso rountry it. tiouod, were culled in Sanskrit, according 
to l/issott, Sek;i^\a. 

N e u d V o s is not koowin The A 1 1 a k (' n o i are like- 
wifo tinknowii, nnh'ss their name is another form of 

ylsSM /, i.'ilol. 

Tl y d ti. s )) e s. Hida^iies is the fttrm in rtolerny, which 
iriakes a nearer anitreaeh to its Sa-’skrit name tlui Vitasta. 
It is now the liehut or J h e I a. m ; culled also t>y tlie 
inhalht.Jints on its hanks tlio Hednsta, ‘\sidely spread.’ 
It is the “ faVadosns H v(las))es’’ of Horace, and the “ Medus 
li.c. Mastevu) Tlydaspes” of N'irail. It formed the western 
boundary of tin* dominiotis of iV'ros. 

A k s i n e s. Xow the (jluMial); it.s Sanskrit name 
(‘ darl.-coloiircd’) is met with in tin.* hymns of tho 
Veda, it, was called aftcrwaisls C.'liandrabha.cra (po/‘tio 
'I'liis Avouhl he represeideJ in (ireek by San- 
d r o jt h a g o s, -a W( ii'd in sound so Vxko Ah'h^irpliodos ov 
>!/< - 1 (A/'7droy»//n;,'o.s’ (‘ (h'vonnn* tf Alexander’) tliat tho fol- 
lowers of tin' great eompn'ror ehanged ilio name to avoid 
the ('vil omen, the moia* so, perhaps, on aei'ount of tho 
disaster wh'n'li In'fell the IMal^edoiiiaii fleet at tin? turbulent 
junction of the river witli the Hyilaspes. Ptolemy gives its 
nuino as (S<i ii'lalxtla by ;m <'rror on the part of 

copyists), which is rnu'xact transcription of the Prakrit 
Chdtxhthdijd , of wliieh word the Caiitahra of Pliny is a 
gr('ally altered form. Tlif' Malli, in whoso country this 
river joins th(« linhis, nr(' tlie I\1ala\,a of Sanskrit, whose 
name is j)r('.'(‘rll)('(l in the M of tin; j)reseTit day. 

’Ponta pos. — Probably the lower part of the Satadru 
or S a t 1 e j , 

Kdphen. — Aniitln'i* form of the n.ame, used by Stra- 
bo, Pliny, Ac., is Ko p h e s, -etis. It is now the Kabul 
river. The thrc'O riv<'?-s licT'C named as its tributaries pro- 
bably eovr('s)>ond to tin; S u v a s t u, G a u r i, and K ara- 
T)ana mentioned in the Olh book of the l\Idhdbl.dlrata. 
The -Soastos is no «lonbt tin' Suvastu, and the Gareoa the 
(hiuri. Pnrtius and Strabo call the Suastus tho C bo- 
il s p (' s. Aeconling to Mannert the Suastus and the 
(hiiana, or tlnra'iis were identical. Lassen, however {Ind. 
AJfcrthudis. 2tnl t'd. II. C/d ff-)i would identify the 
Suastus with tlio modern S u w a d or S v at, andthoGa- 
ru'us with its tributary tho Panj kora; and this is the 
vit'w adopted by Cunningham. Tho M a 1 a ra a n t o s some 
would identify with the Cboes (nioritioued by Arrian, 
.dne/iu.sis iv. Ho), which is probably represented by the 
K a m e h or Iv h o n a v, the largest of the tributaries of the 



distrust what we are told regarding the 1 n d u s 
and the Ganges, that they arc beyond com- 
parison greater than the I s t e r and the Nile. 
In the case of the Nile we know that 
it does not receive any tributary, hut that, 
on the contrai-y, in its j)assage through Egypt 
its waters are drawn off to till the canals. As 
for the I s t e r, it is hut an insigniticant stream 
at its sources, and though it no doubt receives 
many confluents, still these arc neither equal 
in number to the confluents of the 1 n d u s and 

Kabul; others, howevei’, with th(‘ i^uijkorii, while Cun- 
ningham takes it to ho tlie Hara, a tributary which 
joins the Kabul from thi‘ south. Wit.li refund t<» the name 
K oph 0 s this aullu)!' nmiarks : — iianu' of K o p h o a 
is as old as the time' of the Ihv/o.c, in which tlie KubhA 
river is iiioutioTK'd |^lv.olh first [)oijit(Hl this out; — (Mjnf. 
Lassen, ut SHp.\ as an alilueut of the Indus; and, .as it i.s 
notan Aryan word, 1 infer that tho iia.me must have been 
applied to the ,K a b u 1 river before the Aryan neeupation, 
or at least as early as a.c. 2500. Tn tin? classif.*a.l wrlt,<.Ts vv(^ 
find tho Chocs, Ko])hes, and Choa spes rivers to 
the west of the Imhis ; and at tlu‘ preserd, day we liavo Die 
Kun a r, the Knraui. and lli,- Coma 1 rivers to the west, 
and tho Kuniha. r rivi r t >the ea d. of the Imlus, — all 
of which are derived from tin' Skythian /re, ‘wati'r.’ It 
is tho guttural form nfihe Assyrian hum ‘Euphrates’ 
and ‘ Eulaius,’ and of the Turk! se, and Tiheta.n e/te, all 
of which moan ‘water’ or ‘river.’ Ptolemy the (AMJ^^ra- 
plier mentions a city called Kahnra. situated on Uio banks 
of the Kophon, ami a, y>e»>plo called K a h o 1 i t an 

P ar 0 n o s. — Probably the modern 11 u r i n d u. 

S a p a r n o s.— J’robaldy the A b b a h i n. 

Scan us represents the Sati'krit Suvana, ‘ tho sun,’ 
or ‘fire’ — now the 8va, n. Tho A bi.ssaneans, from whose 
country it comes, may )?e tho Abisara of Sanskrit: 
Lassen, Ind. Alt. II. ItVl. A kin)^ called A bisards 
is mentioned by Arrian iu his A a abas /. s (iv . 7)- It may 
be here remarked that the names of tho 1 ndian kings, as 
given by the Greek writers, were in general the names 
slightly modified of the people over whom they ruled. 



( i a n ^ (* s, nor arc they inavigable like them, 
it we c\cc[)t a very tew, — as, for instance, the 
i n n, and Save which I have myself seen. The 
I n n joins tlie I s t c r where the N o r i c a n s 
march with the 11 h t i a n s, and the Save in 
the dominions of the Pa n n o n i a n s, at a place 
which is called T a n r u n u m.!| Some one may 
perhaps know otlwr navigable tributaries of the 
Danube, hut the uumher eertainiy cannot he great. 

V. Now if anyone wislics to state a reasoii 
to account f(jr tin* nundjcr and magnitude of the 
Indian rivers let him state it. As for myself I 
have written on this point, as on others, from 
hearsay ; for M e g a s t h e n o s has given the 
names even of other rivers which beyond both 
the Ganges and the Indus pour their waters 
into the Eastern Ocean and the outer basin of 
the Southern Ocean, .so that he asserts that 
there arc eight-and-tifty Indian rivers which are 
all of them navigable. But even Megasthenes, 
so far as appears, did not travel over mneh of 
India, though no doubt lie saw more of it than 
those who came with Ah^xandcr tlie son of Philip, 
for, as he tells ns, he resided at the court of 
S a u d r a k o 1 1 o s, the greatest king in India, 
and also at the court of P b r o s, who was 
still greater than he. This same Megasthenes 
then informs us that tlie Indians neither 
invade other men, nor do other men invade the 

1,1 T a u r u u u m. — TUo modem S c in I i u. 



Indians : for 8 e s o s t r i s the Egyptian, after 
having overrun the greater part of Asia, and 
advanced with his army as far as Europe, re- 
turned home ; and 1 d a n t h y r s o s the Skythian 
issuing from Skythia, subdued many nations of 
Asia, and carried his victorious arms even to the 
borders of Egypt ; and S e m i r a m i s, again, the 
Assyrian queen, took iii hand an cx])edition 
against India, but died before slic could execute 
her design : and thus Alexander was the only 
conqueror who actually invaded the countrv. 
And regarding 1) i o n y s o s many traditions are 
current to the eifect that ho also made an ex- 
pedition into India, and subjugated the Indians 
before the days of Alexander. Hut of II e r a k I o s 
tradition docs not say much. Of the ex])edition, 
however, which Bakkhos led, the city of N y sa 
is no mean mouuineiit, while Mount M c r o s is 
yet another, and the ivy which grows thereon, 
and the practice observed by the Indians them- 
selves of marching to battle with drums and 
cymbals, and of wearing a spotted dress such as 
was worn by the Bacchanals of Dionysos. On 
the other hand, there are but few memorials of 
Herakles, and it may be doubted whether even 
these are genuine : for the assertion that IJerakles 
was not able to take the rock A o r n o s, which 
Alexander seized by force of arms, seems to me 
all a Makedonian xaunt, quite of a piece with 
their calling Parapamiso s — K a u k a s o s, 
though it had no connexion at all with K a u k a- 
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s (} s, Jji tlu' siuru* spirit, vvlien they noticed a cave 
ill tlie dominions of tlie P a r a p a m i s a d a i, 
they asserted tliat it was the cave of P r o m e- 
1 h c n s tlie Titan, in Avhicli he liad been sus- 
jiended lor stealing the fire.^[ So also when they 
came among the Sihai, an Indian tribe, and 
noticed that they wore skins, they declared that 
the Sihai were descended from those who be- 
longed to the expedition of Ilerakles and had been 
left behind : lor, besides Ix'ing dressed in skins, 
tlie Sihai carry a cudgel, and brand on the backs 
<j 1’ their oxen the rejirestmfation oi’ a club, 
wherein the Makedonians recognized a memorial 
of the elnh ot Ilerakles. lint if any one believes 
all this, then this must he another Ilerakles, — 
not the 'rheban, hut either the Tyrian or the Egyp- 
tian, or even some great king who belonged to 
the iqiper eountry which lies not far from India. 

AT. Let this hi' sait/ fnj way of 'A digression to 
discredit the aeeonnts which some writers have 
given of tile Indians lieyond the llyphasis, 
for those writers who were in Alexander’s ex- 
pedition are not altogether miworlhy of our faith 
when they deserihe India as far as tin* llyphasis. 
Beyond that limit we have no real knowledge 
of the eountry : since tliis is the sort of account 
which Megasthenes gives ns of an Indian river : — 
Its name is the S i 1 a s ; it Hows from a fountain, 

Thr Cave ot‘ P r *> m e < li u s. — Probably one tlio 
vast caves in the mM^^hbouvhowd of 1‘. a tu i a u. 
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called after the river, through the dominions of 
the S i 1 oe a n s, who again are called after the 
river and the fountain; the water of the river 
manifests this singular property — that there is 
nothing which it can buoy up, nor anything which 
can swim or float in it, but everything sinks down 
to the hottoni, so that there is nothing in the 
world so thin and unsubstantial as this water.* 
But to proeeotl. Rain falls in India during the 
summer, especially on the mountains P a r a p a- 
m isos and E ni o d o s and the range of I m a o s, 
and the rivers which issue from these are large 
and muddy. Rain during the same season falls 
also on the plains of India, so tliat much of the 
country is submerged : and indeed the army of 
Alexander was obliged at the time of midsum- 
mer to retreat in haste from the A k c s i n 6 s, 
because its waters overllowed the adjacent plains. 
8o we may by analogy infer from these facts 
that as the Kile is subject to similar inunda- 
tions, it is probable that rain falls during the 
summer on the mountains of Ethiopia, and 
that the Nile swollen with these rains overflows 
its hanks and inundates Egy])t. We find, at any 
rate, that this river, like those we have men- 
tioned, flows at the same season of the year 
with a muddy current, which could not be 
the case if it flowed from melting snows, nor 
yet if its waters were driven back from its 

* St ‘0 note, p. 65. 



month by the force of the E t e s i a n winds 
vvhieli blow tliroiighout the hot season, f and 
that it should flow from melting snow is all the 
more unlikely as snow cannot fall upon the 
Ethiopian mountains, on account of the burning 
heat ; but that rain should fall on them, as on 
th(‘ Indian mountains, is not beyond probability, 
since India in other respects besides is not 
unlike Ethiopia. Thus the Indian rivers, like 
the Nile in k'.thiopia and Egypt, breed croco- 
diles, while some of them have lish and mon- 
strous creatures such as are found in the Nile, 
with the exception only of the hipj)opotamus, 
though O n c s i k r i t o s asserts that they breed 
this animal also. With regard to the inhabit- 
ants, there is no great difference in type of 
figure between the Indians cand tlic Ethiopians, 
though the Indians, no doubt, who liye in the 
south-west bear a somewhat closer resemblance 
to the Ethioj)ians, being of black complexion 
and blaek-haired, though they are not so 
snub-nosed nor have the hair so curly ; while 
the Indians who live further to the north are in 
person liker the Egyptians. 

VII. The Indian tribes, Megasthenes tells 
us, number in all 118. [And I so far agree 
with him as to allow that they must be indeed 
numerous, but when he gives such a precise 
estimate I am at a loss to conjecture how he 


t Cf. Herodotus, II. 20-27. 
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arrived at it, for the greater part of India he 
did not visit, nor is mutual intercourse main- 
tained between all the tribes.] He tells us further 
that the Indians were in old times nomadic, like 
those Skythians who did not till the soil, but 
roamed about in their w^agous, as the seasons 
varied, from one part of Skythia to another, 
neither dwelling in towns nor worshipping in 
temples ; and that the Indians likewise had nei- 
ther towns nor temples of the gods, but were so 
barbarous that they wore the skins of such wild 
animals as they could kill, and subsisted on the 
bark of trees ; that these trees were called in 
Indian speech tality and that there grew on them, 
as there grows at the tops of the palm-trees, a 
fruit resembling balls of wool ;J that they subsisted 
also on such wild animals as they could catch, 
eating the flesh raw, — before, at least, the com- 
ing of I) i o n y s o s into India. Dionysos, how- 
ever, when he came and had coiniuered the people, 
founded cities and gave laws to these cities, and 
introduced the use of wine among the Indians, as 
he had done among the Greeks, and taught them 
to sow the land, himself supplying seeds for the 
purpose, — either because T r i p t o 1 e m o s, when 
he was sent by D e m d t e r to sow all the earth, 
did not reach these parts, or this must have been 
some Dionysos who came to India before Trip- 
tolemos, and gave the people the seeds of 

t Tala. — The fan-palm, the Borassna JlahelUformis of 
botany. 
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(’uItivaf(.*(J plants. Jt is also said tliat Dionysos 
first yoked oxen to tlie plough, and made many 
of the Indians hiishandmen instead of nomads, 
and furnished them with the implements of agri- 
culture ; and tliat the Indians worship the other 
gods, and Dionysos himself in particular, with 
cymbals and drums, because he so taught them ; 
and that he also taught them the Satyric dance, 
or, as the (Ireeks call it, the Kordax ; and that he 
instructed the Indians to let their hair grow long 
in honour of the god, and to wear the turban ; 
and that he taught them to anoint themselves 
with unguents, so that (‘ven uj) to the time of 
A 1 e X a n (1 e r the Indians were marshalled for 
battle to the sound of cymbals and drums. 

Ylll. But when he was leaving India, after 
having establish(‘d the new order of things, he 
appointed, it is said, Spatembas, one of his 
com])anions and the most conversant with Bakkhie 
matters, to he tbe king of the country. When 
Spatembas died his son B o u d y a s succeeded 
to the sovereignty ; the father reigning over the 
Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty ; the 
son of the latter, whose name was K r a d e u a s, 
duly inherited the kingdom, and thereafter the 
succession was generally hereditary, but that 
when a failure of heirs occurred in the royal house 
the Indians elected their sovereigns on the prin- 
ciple of merit ; IT o r a k 1 c s, however, who is cur- 
rently reported to have come a,s n stranger into 
the country, is said to have been in reality a native 
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of Iiulia. This Herakles is held in especial lio- 
iiour by the S o u r a s e ii o i, an Indian tribe who 
possess two large cities, M e t h o r a and C 1 e i s o- 
b o r a, and through whose country tlows a naviga- 
ble river called the lob ares. But the dress 
which this Herakles wore, Megasthenes tells us, 
resembled that of the T h e ban II tM* a k 1 e s, as 
the Indians themselves admit. It is further said 
that he had a very numerous progeny of male 
children born to him in Iiulia (for, like his The- 
ban namesake, he married many wives), but that 
lie had only one daughter. The name of this 
child was P a n d a i a, and the land in which she 
was born, and with the sovereignty of which 
Herakles entrusted her, was called after her name. 
Pan da i a, and she received from the hands 
of her father 500 clejdiants, a force of cavalry 
4000 strong, and another of infantry consisting 
of about 150,000 men. Some Indian writers say 
further of Herakles that when he was going over 
tlie world and ridding land and sea of whatever 
evil monsters infested them, he lound in the sea 
an ornament for women, which even to this day 
the Indian traders who bring us their wares 
eagerly buy up and carry away to foreign markets, 
while it is even more eagerly bought uj) by 
the wealthy Romans of to-day, as it was wont to 
be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. This article 
is the sea-pearl, called in the Indian tongue 
hwryanta. But Herakles, it is said, appreciating 
its beauty as a wearing ornament, caused it to 
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be brought from all the sea into India, that he 
might adorn with it tlic person of his daughter. 

Megasthenes informs us that the oyster which 
yields tins j)earl is there fished for with nets, 
and that in these same parts the oysters live in 
ihe sea in shoals like hee-swarms: for oysters, like 
bees, have a king or a queen, and if any one is 
lucky enough to catch the king he readily en- 
closes in the net all the rest of the shoal, but if 
the king makes his escape there is no chance that 
the others can be caught. The fishermen allow 
the fleshy parts of such as they catch to rot 
away, and keej) the bone, which forms the orna- 
ment : for the jirarl in India is worth thrice its 
weight in refined gold, gold being a product of 
the Indian mines. 

IX. Now in that part of the country where 
the daughter of Ilerakles reigned as queen, it is 
said that the women when seven years old are of 
marriageable age, and that the men live at most 
forty years, and that on this subject there is 
a tradition current among the Indians to the 
effect that Ilerakles, whose daughter was born 
to him late in life, when he saw that his end 
was near, and he knew no man his equal in 
rank to whom he could give her in marriage, 
had incestuous intercourse with the girl when 
she w'as seven years of age, in order that 
a race of kings sprung from their common 
blood might be left to rule over India ; that 
Ilerakles therefore made her of suitable age for 
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marriage, and that in consequence tlie whole 
nation over which P a n d a i a reigned obtained 
this same privilege from her father. Now to me 
it seems that, even if Herakles could have done 
a thing so marvellous, he could also have made 
himself longer-lived, in order to have intercourse 
with his daughter when she was of mature age. 
But in fact, if the age at which the women 
there are marriageable is correctly stated, this is 
quite consistent, it seems to me, with what is 
said of the men’s age, — that those who live long- 
est die at forty ; for men who come so much 
sooner to old age, and with old age to death, must 
of course flow er into full manhood as much earlier 
as their life ends earlier. It follows hence that 
men of thirty would there be in their green old 
age, and young men w'ould at twenty be past 
puberty, while the stage of of full j)uberty would 
be reached about flfteen. And, quite compatibly 
with this, the women might be marriageable at 
the age of seven. And why not, when Megasthenes 
declares that the very fruits of the country ripen 
faster than fruits elsewhere, and decay faster ? 

From the time of Dionysos to Sandra- 
k ottos the Indians counted 153 kings and a 
period of 6042 years, but among these a republic 
was thrice established * * * * and another 

to 300 years, and another to 120 years. § The 

§ It is not known from what sources Mepasthonos derived 
these figures, which are extremely modest when compared 
with those of Indian chronology, where, as in geology, 
years are hardly reckoned but in myriads. For a notice of 
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/ndiaii.s also tell ns that Dionysos was earlier 
than Iloraklos by fifteen generations, and 
that except him no one made a hostile invasion 
of India,— not even K y r o s the son of Karnhyses, 
although he undertook an exj)editlon against the 
S k y t h i a n s, and otherwise showed himself the 
most enterprising monarch in all Asia ; but that 
Alexander indeed came and overthrew in 
war all whom he attacked, and would evi'ii have 
confpiered the whole world had his army been 
willing to follow hun. On the other hand, a 
sense of justice, they say, })revented any Indian 
king from attempting conquest beyond the limits 
of India. 

X. It is further said that the Indians do not 
rear monuments to the dead, but consider the 
virtues whieh men have displayed in life, and 
the songs in whieh their j)raises arc celebrated, 
sutlicieiit to preserve their memory after deatli. 
Ikit of their cities it is said that the number is 
so great that it cannot be slated with precision, 
l}ut that such cltic's as are situated on the banks 
of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of wood, for 
were they built of Ijrick tlu'y would not last long 
— so destructive are the rains, and also the rivers 
when they overllow their banks and inundate the 
plains ; those cities, however, whieh stand on com- 
manding situations and lofty eminences are built 
of brick and mud. The greatest city in India is 

Iho Maj^rirdha dynasties see Fdpliinstuue’s Ifistory ‘>f 
! /( J/c/, bk. U 1 . <’ap. iii. 
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that which is called P a 1 i m h o t h v a, in t he 
iloininions of the P r a s i a n s, || where the streams 
of the E r a n n o b o a s and the Ganges unite, — 
the Ganges being the greatc'st of all rivers, and 
the Eraniioboas being |)erlin])s the third largest 
of Indian rivers, thnngh greater than the great- 
est rivers elsewhere ; btit it is smaller tlian the 
Ganges where it falls into it. e g a s t h e n o s 
says further of this city that the inhabited part of 
it stretched on either side to an extreme length 
of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was fifteen 
stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it all round, 
which was six pJethra in breadth and thirty cubits 
in depth; and that the wall was crowned with 
five hundred and seventy towers and had fonr-and- 
sixlv gates. The same writer tells us further this 

li 'I'lio 1* r ;i s i o i.— -In tln' will 

liinl at .pp- ‘UkI e”. 0i«.' anupPal «>\plaiiat i( >u of (lu^ 

naaiio ])y wlitP l'i<' (Ii’coks <1. si^MiaP'd the 

jjr.iplo of .Ma radii:!, lias l)o. n slat/fd. th iK'ral (hiiiuiii.aliain 
e\])laitis il (liiihr.ailly ; “Slriiho and Pliny,” lie nays, 
‘‘ an’L'na ^\ itli Ai’i i.bii ia calliii'a: the jx oplo of Paliho- 
tlira. liy the iiaiin- of I’va.Pii, whicli in' dniii wrilnra liave 
unaiiiniously rofnirnl to the Sanskrit P r a e li y a., or ‘east- 
ern.’ Ihit' it snenis to lee ihtit Pras;: is only tlu' (Irnnk 
form of i’alAsa or Parana, wlieh is an actual and 
well- 1. le 11 name of .M :i y a d h a, of liidi Palihotlira was 
till' capital. It ohlaincd tins iiaiiu; trom i,hc t’e/esa, ur 
JSnftii p-o/iPuS'/, uhich .dill yrows as luxuriantly in tin; 
jiroviiue as in the time of Jliw<'n 'rhsuny. The common 
form of the ii.imi.i i.s J’a. ras, or when <|uickly j>roriouncc<J 
Pras, wlii'-h 1 t:ikc to he the 1 rim oriyiiia 1 oj' the (in'clc 
Jfrasii. Thi.s dcri\atio!i is t-npported hy t.lie .'^liclliity of 
th(' iianie yiN' ii hy ('urtiu-, who calk- tlie pcoj)li! Pharra.cii, 
which is an almo.st exact transcript of tlu' J ndian ii.arno 
Taiitsiya. d’lic 1 ’raxiakos of yKlian is only the derivative 
from J’alftsaka.” 

^ Tlie more visual and the more* accurate form of tlie iianu^ 
is Palihotlira, a l,r;insc.ri]jtiou of Padijraira., the Hpoken 



jT'iiijirkablo fart about India, that all the Indians 
arc free, and not one of them is a slave. The 

farm of I*alal iputra, i]w iianio of the aneient capital of 
Mat^adlia, and a nann^ still (occasionally applied to the 
city of Patna, which is its modern representative. The 
word, whicli means Hie son, of the irmn'pet-jloiver {Bigno- 
'II ia sic'iveoLens), appears in scwcral diflcrcnt forms. A pro- 
vinidal form, rdtiilipiit ri Lo , is common in the popular 
t:il(‘S. The form in the Panrhntantni is P/italiputra, which 
Wilson (hit rod. to the Ditsu K'liiiam (Jharitra) considered 
to be the true orii^ina.l name of the city of which Patali- 
putra wa.s a mere corruption, - sanctioned, how(wer, by com- 
mon usiij^e. In a Sanslvrit treatise of ^eo"raphy of a 
somewhat ri'cent date, called the K.'^Jieh'd Saniasa, the forju 
of lh»' name is PdllhhAHo , which is a nc'ar approach to 
Palihotro. The C(-‘yh)n chroniclers invariably wrote the 
name as Patiliputto, and in the inscription of Asdka at 
Girniir it is written Pntaliputta. The earliest name of the 
place, accordin^^ to the Ilani'h/ann^ wasKausambi, as having 
been founded by Kusa. thefatlu'r of the famous sage Visva- 
mitra. It wa,s also called, especially by the poets, PasJi- 
pap ii/ni or Ansamapi/rn, which has the same meaning— ‘ the 
rif.i/ oj'jloirersf 'rids cit^', though the h‘ast ancient of nil 
the greater capitals in (langi'tic, India, was destined to 
become the most famous of them oil. 'I'lio Ih/g/c runhyx 
attributes its foundation to IJdiiya (called also Udayasva), 
who mounted the throTie of iMagadha in the year 519 B.c., 
or 24 y(\i.rs after the Nirr.d-nd (r/s/iua Fiirdiia, ]). 4(57, n. 15 ; 
Tjassen, Ind. Alt. II. p. (14). I’ntaliputra did not, however, 
accimding to the Cingalese chronicles, bocionie the residence 
of the king.s of Magadha, till the reign of KairisiMca, who 
ascended the throne 453 b.c. Under Chan dragupta (the 
Sandrakottos of the Greiiks), wdio founded the Buddhistic 
dynasty of the Mauriyas, the? kingdom was e.\tendi.‘d from 
the mouths of the (Jange.s to the regions beyond the Indus, 
and became in fiiet the paramount power in India. Nor 
was Patalij)utra -to judg(5 from the account of its size and 
splendour given hero by Arrian, and in Frag. XX V. by 
Strabo, wbo both copied it from Mcgastheucs —unworthy to 
be the capital of so great an empire. Its happy position at 
the contluonoG of the Son and Ganges, and opposite the 
junction of the Gandak wdth their united stream, naturally 
madt* it a great centre of (Commerce, which would no doubt 
greatly im;reaso its wealth and prosperity. Aadka, who 
was third in succession from Chaudragupta, and who made 
Buddhism the state religion, in liis inscription on the rock 
a( Dlululi in Kata k, gives it the title of Metropolis of the 
Religion, i.e. of Buddhism. The wawd on wall by which, a.s 
M t'gvvsthcncs t«‘lls us, it was surrounded, was still spinding 
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Lakedaimonians and the Indians here so 
far agree. The Lakedaimonians^ however, hold 

seven centuries later than his time, for it was seen about 
the beginning of the 5th century after ‘Christ by the Chi- 
nese traveller Fa-liian, who thus writes of Pdliputra, 
which ho calls Pa-lian-fu : — “ The city was the capital of 
king A-you (Astika). The palaces of the king which are 
in the city have walls of which the stones have been col- 
lected by the genii. The carvings and the scnlpturos which 
ornament the windows are such as this age coukl not make ; 
they still actually exist.” These ‘palaces of the king’ are 
mentioned by Diodorus in his eintome of Alegnsthenes, as 
w’ill be seen by a reference to p. 39. It was in the 
interval which si'paratcs the journey of Fa-Jliaii from tliat 
of his compatriot Hiwam Thsilng — that is, between the year 
400 and the year 032 after Christ— that th(‘ tall of PAtali- 
putra was accfunplished, for Avhere the splendid metro- 
polis had once stood Jliweu Thsung found nothing hut 
ruins, and a village containing about two or three hundred 
houses. The cause of its dow'ufall and decay is un- 
known. The ruins seen by the Chinese traveller are 
no longer visible, but lie buried det*p below tlu'i foun- 
dations of inodmai Patna. An excavation quite recently 
made in that city for the construction of a public Uink 
placed this fact beyond qnc.-^tion ; for, wdum the workmen 
had dug down to a tlcplh of 12 or 15 feet b(dow the surface 
of the ground, sonui remains wore discovered of what must 
have boon the wooden wall s})ok'en of by Megaslhoncs. 

1 have received from a frimid who inspeeb'd the exeavation 
the following ])articulars of this ititoresting and remarkable 
discovery : — ” During the cold season 1870, whilst digging 
a tank in Sheikh Mithia Chari, a part of Patna almost 
equally distant from the chank (market-placel and the 
railway station, the excavators, at a dcjjth of some 12 or 15 
feet, btilow the swampy siirface, diseovered the remains 
of a long brick wall running from N.W. to S.E. Uow far 
this w'all extended beyond the limits of the excavation — 
probably more than a hundred yards— -it is impossible to 
say. Not far from the wnill, and almost patallel to it, was 
found a line of x«ilisados ; the strong timber of which it was 
composed inclined slightly towards the wall. In one place 
there appeared to have been some sort of outlet, for two 
wooden pillars rising to a height of some 8 or 9 feet above 
what had evidently been the ancient level of the place, and 
between which no trace of palisades could bo discovered, 
had all the appearance of door or gate posts. A number 
of wells and sinks were also found, their mouths being in 
each case indicated by heaps of fragments of broken mud 
vessels. From the best-preserved specimens of these, it 
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ilii‘ n (• 1 o t s as slaves, and these Helots do servile 
labour; but the Indians do not even use aliens as 
slaves, and liiiudi less a countryman of tlieirown. 
XL JJiit further : in India the wliole people 


ilu'ir sliiijK* imist li:i vcMliircvcd from tliai rit 
now in nso. One of tlj(' units liaviii.LT Ixm'U clcarod 
our, it, uas found 1'> A,ii‘ld capital dia'idvin;^ watov, and 
ainoiia- till* jutd.isli taken out of it woin' disnoviTod snx'oval 
inui .']»( ‘a r-ln ads, it IVananniit of a Iai'i':<! vessel, Ac.” 'I'lio 
f.!r(. t lius establi. ill <1— tli.it old Ta li))(»t]ira. and ibs Avail with 
il, aro (l('cp undei’'-’‘ronnd - takes a.uay ai! proha hility iVoiu 
til" sup))' isit il >11 of Itivi )tslia w that the la)';.;’e mound;; near 
ua (ralleil I *a m^h-lkdifn-i, or ‘fi\e hills’), con;sisiin£( of 
aihl hrn-ks, jnay Ix' theremaiiisoftowersorhas- 
1 ions of I lu' ancient, nil yn 'J’lie idi'ul It y <)f I'flalijuitriL with 
r.-ilii.a, uas a (pie.tion iK't, .'-•ett led u itiiont mneli pr(.'vieris 
eon( i'ovursy. .1 ii\ ille, as lias Ikh'ii a In.ady statid, ]ll^^'ll'd by' 
tlic assertion <;f I'liny th.at tin' ./oTtiauo.s (,);'nina.) ilow.s 
tlu'oiiyh the ralihothi'i into 1 he ( uoiy<‘S, reh'n’cd it .s .site 
to till' ))i r il ion of A 11; dial);; d, u lie)'e ( !i. s.' tu o li s ers u nit ('. 

10 line!, :i isi in, t liouaiit il nhulit l‘>e idi-nlic.il uitli Kananj, 
t houa'Ii lie al t ei'w iints a ha ndoiied 1 1; is o))iiiion ; u li i le \Vi 1 ford 
filaci'd it on tlie left ban!.- of the (laeuis at s<nn.(' distance 
to the north of Ji.ajnia hal, and .l'’iaiii-l' lin at JihcL'a l]»ur. 
^riie main objection (o (In' <'laims of I’atna, its not hein.i,;' 
sit uah'il at t In' e.uifhtenee of any ri\('r with the ( ut!i,L'’es- 
\',as sat isl'aelorily (li,-j)oseil of uln'U in I he eoursi' oJ' reouii'i-h 

11 was hroLiuht to liyht' that, the Son uas not oidy iden- 
Ileal uilli tin* I'in-aiiol.oas, hut that U]) to the ynin' h'hth 
uheii it foriiK'd a Jiew channel fo'' it.s<'ll‘, i< liadjeuied the. 
(laimes in tlie nciahhourliood of Patna. 1 iiiay conclude 
this notice by quolini.^^ from Strabo a de. "rii't lou of a ju'o- 
<n -sum such as Mt'ca.-t In jics (from whose Avorlv Slraljo 
vmry pro] )a,hl y dr<'u his od'ormation) mn.'t have seen purad- 
iin;- tliest reels of Palihot I.i-a ; — “In proet.'ssions at. t’leii- fes- 
ti\als ni;iny ele])hanls an' in the train, adorned with ymld 
and sdver, numerous earriayes dra u u by four horses and 
by several jiairs of (axeii ; then folloAvs -i l.'ody of attendants 
ill full )lre.-s, (tiearino) vessels of .aohl, larae basins and y^oh- 
lets an (o'l/a/u in hn'adth, ta.l)!es. chairs of state, di'inkint^- 
< !ij)S, and l;i vers «)f Indian copper, most, of whieli were set 
A\ it li ))recious .•-^tones, r.s ^-nn'ralds, Ix'ryds, and Indian car- 
hmicles ; garments embroiih'rcd and interwoven Avilh p'old ; 
A\ild beasts, as huil'aloes, panthers, tame lioTis ; and a hiaiI- 
titmle of birds of varie^jjated plumai^o and oi line song.” — 
liolmh. Tiauol. of Stiaho, IJi. p. 117. 
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are divided into about seven castes. Among 
these are tlie Sophists, who are not so numerous 
as the others, but hold the supreme place of 
dignity and honour, — for they are under no neccssit v 
of doing any bodily labour at all, or of contribut- 
ing from the produce of their labour anything 
to the common stock, nor indeed is any duty 
absolutely binding on them except to perform 
the sacrifices olfcred to the gods on behalf of the 
state. If any one, again, has a private sacrifice to 
offer, one of these sophists shows him the proper 
mode, as if he could not otherwise make an ac- 
ceptable offering to tlic gods. To this class the 
knowledge of divination among the Indians is 
exclusively restricted, and none but a sophist is 
allowed to practise that art. They [iredict about 
such matters as the seasons of the year, and any 
calamity which may befall the state; but the 
private fortunes of individuals they do not care to 
predict, — either because divination docs not con- 
cern itself with trifling matters, or because to 
take any trouble about such is deemed unbecom- 
ing. l>ut if any one fails thrice to predict truly, 
he incurs, it is said, no further penalty than being 
obliged to he silent for the future, and there is no 
power on earth able to compel that man to speak 
who has once been condemned to silence. These 
sages go naked, living during winter in the open 
air to enjoy the sniishiiie, and during summer, 
when the heat is too powerful, in meadows and 
low grounds under large trees, the shadow where- 
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• )!' Srarclins snys extends to five pletlira in circuit, 
;i(l(Iini; that even ten thousand men''' could be 
(•o\ (‘r(‘d hy the sliadow of a sinu:le tree. They 
live u[)on the truits wliieh eaeli season jiroduecs, 
and on the bark of trees, — the bark being no less 
sweet and nutritious than tin* fruit of the date- 
pahii- 

After tlu'se, tlu* second caste consists of the 
(ill e r s () f t h e s o i 1, who Ibrni the most 
nmiK'roiis class of the population. They are nei- 
ther furnished with arms, nor have any military 
duties to perform, hut they cultivate the .soil and 
pay tiihutc to the kings and the indejiendent 
cities. In times ol* civil war the soldiers are 
not allowed to molest the hushaudmen or ravage 
tiieir lands: hene(‘, while the former are fighting 
and killing (‘ach other as they can, the latter may 
he seim close at hand trampnlly pursuing their 
work,- — perhaps jiloughing, or gathering in their 
crof)s, ju’uniug the tri'cs, or n'aiiing the harvest. 

'riiethinl <-aste among the Indians (.‘onsists 
(jtthe h r il s m i* n, both sli(‘])h(‘rds and neat- 
herds; and these neither live in cities nor in 

(M'. tilt' (Icsrript ion of th(> siitih- Ij't'c qiiolrtl ti'oin Ono- 
iki'ilos, .Slra.ho XV. i. :!1. (Jt. ulso .Al illoii’s dusciiptitai of 
It in l)k. lx., II. J jOn (7 .sf'iy'/. : — 

“ '^J'licrt' sii=>n t lk'V t-liost' 

'rijn fi it't', not Mint kiiid for fruit rouownod, 

Hu( such ;is ;d- this diiy to Indiun.s known 

In M:il:rl);ir or Dccciin spreads her arms 

luiLUi hina' so broad and lon.^' tliat iu ilie. ground 

riic hcndi'd twigs lake root and daughters grow 

About, the iiiolher tree, a pilhired shade 

High overavetu'd. an<\ echoing vyalks between/' 



villages, but they are nomadic and live on the 
hills. They too are subject to tribute, and this 
they j)ay in cattle. They scour the country in 
])ursuit of fowl and wild beasts. 

X^II. The fourth caste consists of li a n d i- 
craft in c n and r e t a i 1 - d c a 1 e r s. Thev 
have to perforin gratuitously certain public ser- 
vices, and to ])ay tribute from the jnoducts of 
their labour. An (‘xcejition, however, is made 
in favour of those who fabricate the weapons of 
war, — and not only so, but they even draw 
pay from the state. In this class arc included 
shipbuilders, and the sailors employed in the 
navigation of the rivers. 

The fifth easte among the Indians consists 
of the warriors, who are second in point 
of numbers to the husbandmen, hut lead a 
life of supreme freedom and enjoyment. They 
have only military duties to perform. (Jthers 
make their arms, and others supply them with 
horses, and they have others to attend on them 
in the i;am]), who take care of their horses, clean 
their arms, drive their ele[)hants, pre[)arc their 
chariots, ami act as their charioti ers. As long as 
tliey are recpiired to fight they light, and when 
peace returns they abandon themselves to enjoy- 
ment, — tlie ])ay which they receive from the state 
being so liberal that they can with ease main- 
tain themselves and others besides. 

The sixth class consists of those called s u- 
p e r i n t e n (1 e 11 1 s. They spy out what goes 
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on ill country aiul town, and report everytliing 
to tlie king where tlie people have a king, and 
to the magistrates where the people are self- 
governed,! it is against use and wont for 
these to give in a false rejiort ; — but indeed no 
Indian is accused of lying. 

The seventh caste consists of the c o n ii c i 1- 
I o r s of s t a te, who advise the king, or the 
magistrates of self-governed cities, in the man- 
agement of public aifairs. In point of numbers 
this is a small (‘lass, but it is distinguished by 
sup(‘ri(tr wisdom and justice, and hence enjoys 
the prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs of 
])rovin<!(‘s, deputy-governors, superintendents of 
the treasury, generals of the army, admirals of 
the navy, controllers, and commissioners who 
superintend agriculture. 

The custom of the countiy jirohihits inter- 
marriage lietweim the castes: — for instance, the 
husbandman cannot take a wif<‘ from the artizan 
caste, nor the artizan a wife from the husband- 
man caste. Custom also prohibits any one from 
exercising two trades, or from changing from one 
caste to another. One cannot, for instance, 
become a husbandman if he is a herdsman, or 

f “ 'riiPiY' lutvo ilhvays b»'on extoiivsivo h'arts vvithoat any 
1*0111111011 lu'iul, Homo under }ietty ehiofn, and some formed 
of indepc'iuU'nt villages: in troubled tinH)3, also towns 
li!iv<‘ often for a lon,-:^ period carried on their own p:overn- 
ment. All tln'se would be called republics by the Groeka, 
who would naturally fancy tlnur eon slit utions pimilar to 
what liu'y had seen at homo.’’ — Kliihimstone’s hlistor)/ of 
Itidiii, p. 
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become a herdsman if he is an artizan. It is per- 
mitted that the sophist only he from an}- caste : 
for the life of the sophist is not an easy one, but 
the hardest of all. 

XIII. The Indians hunt all wild animals in 
the same way as the Greeks, except the elej)hant, 
which is hunted in a mode altogether peculiar, 
since these animals are not like any others. 
The mode may be thus described : — The hunters 
having selected a level tract of arid ground dig a 
trench all round it, enclosing as much space as 
would sudice to encamp a large army. They 
make the trench with a breadth of five fathoms 
and a depth of four. But the earth which they 
throw out in the process of digging they heap up 
in mounds on both edges of the trcncli, and use 
it as a wall. Then they make huts for them- 
selves by excavating the wall on the outer edge of 
the trench, and in these they leave loopholes, 
both to admit light, and to enable them to see 
when their prey approaches and enters the enclo- 
sure. They next station some three or four of 
their best-trained she-elephants within the trap, to 
which they leave only a single passage by means 
of a bridge thrown across the trench, the frame- 
work of which they cover over with earth 
and a great cpiantity of straw, to conceal the 
bridge as much as possible from the wild animals, 
which might else sus})cct treachery. The hunters 
then go out of the way, retiring to the cells which 
they had made in the earthen wall. Now the 



wild (elephants do nut go near inhabited places 
in the day-time, hut during the night-time they 
wander about everywhere, and feed in herds, 
following as leader the one who is biggest and 
boldest, just as cows follow bulls. As soon, then, 
as they ap])roach the enclosure, and hear the cry 
and catch scent of the females, they rush at full 
speed in the direction of the fenced ground, and 
being arrested by the trench move round its edge 
until they fall in with the bridge, along which 
they force their way into the enclosure. The 
hunters meainvhile, perceiving tlic entrance of the 
wild elephants, hasten, some of tliem, to take 
away the bridge, while others, running olf to the 
nearest villages, announce that the elephants 
are witliin the traj). Tin* villagers, on hearing 
the new^s, mount their most s})irited and best- 
trained, elephants, and as soon as mounted ride 
off to the trap ; but, though they ride u]) to it, 
they do not immediately engage in a conflict 
w'itli the wild elephants, but wait till these are 
sorely pinched by hunger and tamed by thirst ; 
when they think their strength has been enough 
weakened, they set up the bridge anew and ride into 
(he enclosure, when a fierce assault is made by the 
tame elc})hants upon those that have been en- 
trapped, and then, as might be expected, the wild 
elephants, through loss of spirit and faintness from 
hunger, are overpowered. On this the hunters, dis- 
mounting from their elephants, bind with fetters 
the feet of the wild ones, now' by this time quite 
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exhausted. Then they instigate the tame ones to 
beat them witli repeated blows, until their suffer- 
ings wear them out and they fall to the ground. 
The hunters meanwhile, standing near them, slip 
nooses over their necks and mount them while 
yet lying on the ground ; and, to prevent them 
shaking off their riders, or doing mischief other- 
wise, make with a sharp knife an incision all round 
their neck, and fasten the noose round in the 
incision. By means of the wound thus made they 
keep their head and neck (jnite steady : for if 
they become restive and turn round, the wound is 
galled by the action of the rope. They shun, 
therefore, violent movements, and, knowing that 
they have been vanquished, suffer themselves to 
be led in fetters by the tame ones. 

XIV. But such as are too young, or through 
the weakness of their constitution not worth keep- 
ing, their captors allow to escape to their old 
haunts ; while those which are retained they lead 
to the villages, where at first they give them 
green stalks of corn and grass to eat. The crea- 
tines, however, having lost all spirit, have no wish 
to cat ; but the Indians, standing round them in 
a circle, soothe and cheer them by chanting songs 
to the accom[)animent of the music of drums and 
cymbals, for the elephant is of all brutes the 
most intelligent. Some of them, for instance, 
have taken iqi their riders when slain in battle 
and carried them away for burial; others have 
covered them, when lying on the ground, with a 



sfjicld ; and others have borne the brunt of battle 
ill their defence wlien fallen. Tliere was one even 
that died of remorse and despair because it had 
killed its rider in a fit of rage. I have myself 
actually seen an elephant playing on cymbals, 
while other elejihants were dancing to his strains: 
a cymbal had been attached to each foreleg of the 
performer, and a third to what is called his trunk, 
and while he heat in turn the cymbal on his trunk 
h(^ heal in proper time those on his two legs. 
The dancing elephants all the while kept danc- 
ing in a circle, and as they raised and curved 
their forch'gs in turn they too moved in proper 
time, following as the musician led. 

The elephant, like the bull and the horse, 
(Migimders in spring, when the females emit 
breath through the s[)iraeles beside their tem- 
ples, which open at that season. The period of 
gestation is at shortest sixteen months, and 
iK'ver exceeds eighteen, 'fhe birth is single, as 
in the ease of the mare, and is suckled till it 
reaches its eighth year. The ele]diants that live 
longest attain an age of two hundred years, but 
many of them die prematurely of disease. If 
they die of sheer old age, however, the term of 
life is what has been stated. Diseases of their 
eyes are cured by jiouriug cows’ milk into them, 
and other distempers by administering draughts 
of black wine ; while their wounds are cured by 
the application of roasted pork. Such are the 
remedies used by the Indians. 
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XV. But tlie tiger the Indians regard as a 
much more powerful animal than the elephant. 
Nearchos tells us that he had seen the skin 
of a tiger, though the tiger itself he had not 
seen. The Indians, however, inh'rmed him that 
the tiger equals in size the largest horse, but that 
for swiftness and strength no other animal can be 
compared with it : for that the tiger, when it 
encounters the elephant, leaps up upon the head 
of the elephant and strangles it with ease ; but 
that those animals which we ourselves see and 
call tigers are but jackals with spotted skins and 
larger than other jackals. J In the same way with 
regard to ants also, Nearchos says that ho 
had not himself seen a specimen of the sort which 
other writers declared to exist in Indin, though 
he had seen many skins of them which had been 
brought into the Makedonian cam[). But M e- 
g a s t h e n o s avers that the tradition about the 
ants is strictly true, — that they are gold-diggers, 
not for the sake of the gold itself, but because hy 
instinct they burrow holes in the earth to lie in, 
just as the tiny ants of our own country dig 
little holes for themselves, only those in India 
being larger than f(»xes make their burrows pro- 
portionately larger. But the ground is impreg- 
nated with gold, and the Indians thence obtain 
their gold. Now Megasthenos writes what he 
had heard from hearsay, and as I have no ex- 

X Leopards are meant. 

BB 
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actri’ inlortnaiioii to give I willingly dismiss the 
subject of the ant.§ But about parrots N e a r- 
c h o s writes as if they were a new curiosity, 
and tells us that they arc indigenous to India, 
and what-like they are, and that they speak with 
a human voice ; but since I have myself seen 
many j)arrots, and know others who are acquaint- 
ed with the bird, I will say nothing about it as if 
it Avere still unfamiliar. || Nor will I say aught of 
the a])es, either touching their size, or the beauty 
which distinguishes them in India, or the mode 
in which tlu'y arc hunted, for I should only be 
stating what is well known, except perhaps the 
fact that they are beautiful. Regarding snakes, 
too, N e a r e h o s tells us that they are caught in 
the country, being spotted, and nimble in their 
movements, and that one which P e i t h o the 
son of Antigenes caught measured about sixteen 
cubits, though the Indians allege that the largest 
snakes are much larger. But no cure of the bite 
of the Indian snake has been found out by any 
of the Greek physicians, though the Indians, it 
is certain, can cure those who have been bitten.^ 
And Nearchos adds this, that Alexander had 
all the most skilful of the Indians in the healing 
art collected around him, and had caused procla- 
mation to be made throughout the camp that if 

§ Seo notes 1(^ pp. 94 and 9G. 

II Quls oxpedivit psittaco sunm XAIRE. — Persius, Prol. 
to Sat. 1. 8. 

This is, unfortunately, one of the loat arts. 
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any one were bitten he should repair to the royal 
tent ; but these very same men were able to cure 
other diseases and pains also. With many bodily 
pains, however, the Indians are not afflicted, be- 
cause in their country the seasons are genial. In 
the case of an attack of severe pain they consult 
the sophists, and these seemed to cure whatever 
diseases could be cured not without divine help.* 
XVI. The dress worn by the Indians is made 
of cotton, as N earchos tells us, — cotton pro- 
duced from those trees of which mention has 
already been made-f But this cotton is either of 
a brighter white colour than any cotton found 
elsewhere, or the darkness of the Indian com- 
plexion makes their apparel look so much the 
whiter. They wear an under-garment of cotton 
which reaches below the knee halfway down to the 
ankles, and also an uj)per garment which they 
throw partly over their shoulders, and partly 
twist in folds round their head. J The Indians wear 

* That is, by the use of charms : see Strabo XV. i. 45. 

t A slip on the part of Arrian, as u.> previous monti a 
has been ruade of the cotton-tree. 

X “ The valuabh^ propc'rties of the cotton-wool produced 
from the cotton-shrub h)s^ijpiu)ii horhdO’itin) were early 
discovered. And we r(‘ad in RiK-veda hymns of ^ Day 
and Xij'ht’ like ‘ two famous female weavers’ intertwining 

the extended thread Cotton in its mannfac^tured state 

was new to the Greeks who accompanietl Alexander the 
Great to India. They de.scribe llitidus as clothed in gar- 
ments made from wool which grovvs on trees. ( )no cloth, 
they say, reaches to the middle of the leg, whilst aiKjther 
is folded round the shoulders. Hindus still dress in the 
fashion thus described, which is also alluded to in old 
Sanskrit literature. In the frescoes on the caves of Ajanta 
this costume is carefully represented .... Tlie cloth 
Avhich Nearchus speaks of as reaching Uj the middle of the 
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nlsu earrings of ivory, but only such of them do 
this as are very wealthy, for all Indians do not 
wear them. Their beards, N e a r c h o s tells us, 
they dye of ono hue and another, according to 
taste. Some dye their white beards to make 
them look as white as possible, but others dye 
them blue ; while some again prefer a red tint, 
some a pur[)le, and otliers a rank green. § Such 
Indians, he also says, as are thought anything of, 
use ])arasols as a screen from the heat. They 
wear shoes matie of white leather, and these are 
elaborately trimmed, w hile the soles are variegated, 
and iiiiide of great tidekness, to make the wearer 
seem so much the taller. 

I ])ro(X'ed now to describe the mode in which 
the Indians' 0(pii[) themselves for war, premising 
that it is not to be regarded as the only one in 
vogue. The foot-soldiers carry a how made of 
e(puil length with the man who bears it. This 
they rest upon the ground, and pressing against 
it with their left foot tluis discharge the arrow, 
liaving drawn the string far backwards : for the 
shaft llicy use is little short of being three 

iH tli(' Dhui'i. 11 Is frum 2,V to yards loug hy 2 tx) 

8 t’oel broad It is a eostuino much rf'scmblin^;: tliat of a 

(Jn'ck statue, and the only chaii'rc ohscrvahlo within 3,000 
years is, (liat the Dhoti may now bo somewhat broader 
and lonii:<'r.” - Mrs. JManuing’s Aiicicnt mid Mcdiwval 
Juil'ut., v<»l. IT. ])}). 35G-d. 

§ l’erhai)s some of tlioso eoloura wore but transition 
shades assutued by the dye before settling to its final hue. 
'I'ho readers of VVhirron’s 7Va TJious^and a Year will 
renuunbt. r tlie plight of th(^ hero of the tale when having 
dyed his hair he found it, charnelcon-like, changing from 
hue to hue. This custom is mentioned also by Strabo. 
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yards long, and there is nothing which can re- 
sist an Indian archer’s shot, — neither shield 
nor breastplate, nor any stronger defence if such 
there be. In their left hand they carry bucklers 
made of undressed ox-hide, which are not so 
broad as those who carry them, hut are about 
as long. Some are equipj)ed with javelins in- 
stead of bows, but all wear a sword, which is 
broad in the blade, but not longer than three 
cubits ; and this, when they engage in close fight 
(which they do with reluctance), they wield 
with both hands, to fetch down a lustier blow. 
The horsemen are equipped with two lances like 
the lances called sauniny and with a shorter 
buckler than that carried by the foot-soldiers. 
But they do not put saddles on their horses, 
nor do they curb them with bits like the bits in 
use among the Greeks or the Kelts, but they fit 
on round the extremity of the horse’s mouth 
a cirmdar piece of stitched raw ox-hide studded 
with pricks of iron or brass pointing inwards, 
hut not very sharp : if a man is rich he uses 
pricks made of ivory. Within the horse’s mouth 
is put an iron })rong like a skewer, to which 
the reins arc attached. When the rider, then, 
pulls the reins, the j)rong controls the horse, and 
the pricks which are attached to this prong 
goad the mouth, so that it cannot but obey the 
reins. 

XVII. The Indians are in person slender and 
tall, and of much lighter weight than other men. 



The animals used by the common sort ibr riding 
on are camels and horses and asses, while the 
wealthy use elephants, — for it is the elej)hant 
which in India carries royalty. || The conveyance 
which ranks next in honour is the chariot and 
four ; the camel ranks third ; while to be drawn 
by a single horse is considered no distinction at 
all.^f lint Indian women, if ])ossessed of uncom- 
mon discretion, would not stray from virtue for 
any reward short of an elephant, hut on receiv- 
ing this a lady lets the giver enjoy her ])crson. 
Nor do the Indians consider it any disgrace to 
a woman to grant her favours for an ele])hant, 
hut it is rather regarded as a high compliment 
to the sex that their charms should be deemed 
worth an elephant. They marry without either 
giving or taking dowries, hut the women, as 
soon as they arc marriageable, are brought 
forward by their fathers and exposed in public, 
to he selected by the victor in wrestling or 
boxing or running, or by some one who excels 
in any other manly exercise.* The people of 
India live upon grain, and arc tillers of the soil ; 
but we must except the hillmen, who eat the 
desh of beasts of chase. 

II llenco one of his niniios is Vurana, implying tliat he not 
only carries but i)roteets his royal rider. 

The e/i/i n, so common in the north-west of India, is no 
doubt here indicated. 

* Marriage customs appear to have varied, as a referonee 
to the t'xtraet from Strabo }>]). 70-71 V'ill show. Seo 
Wheeler’s «>/' pp. IG7-8. 



It is sufficient for me to have set forth these 
facts regarding the Indians, wliicli, as the best 
known, botli Nearchos and M e g a s t h e- 
n e s, two men of approved character, have re- 
corded. And since my design in drawing up the 
present narrative was not to describe the manners 
and customs of the Indians, but to relate how 
Alexander conveyed his army from India 
to Persia, let this be taken as a mere episode. 
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